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GREEK RELIGION. 


In approaching his subject! Professor Campbell expresses a 
feeling which we should now expect every scholar to share, but 
which it may still be necessary to enforce upon the general public. 
‘** Many persons imagine,” he says (p. 17), “that the one point in 
which the Greeks excelled other races was the power of enjoying 


life; and it is supposed that the way to imitate them is to take 
everything lightly and not seriously. It needs not to enter at all 
deeply into Greek culture to see that there could not well be a 
more strange perversion. ... The Greeks made life beautiful, not 
because they were self-pleasers, but because they believed in gods 
who cared for human perfection, — for perfect bodies, perfect 
minds, perfect works, and splendid actions.” Greek art was a 
religious art. Greek religion was a real religion, in which a dis- 
ciplined moderation supervened upon natural intensity of feeling, 
and a devout serenity upon the sense of tragedy and of mortal 
limit. In the course of an extended work, in which attention 
must often be diverted to bits of that great mass of detail with 
which the author’s mind is stocked, this fundamental truth may 
at times be obscured. We may even notice occasionally a vestige 
of dogmatic habit or an apologetic tone which implies that the 
ideas and practices of the past are to be judged, not by their rela- 
_ tion to human nature in general, but rather by their affinity to the 
peculiar religion of another time and country, —a method intelli- 
gible perhaps in a Gifford lecturer addressing a Presbyterian audi- 
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ence, but not in harmony with the generally scholarly and philoso- 
phic spirit of this work. That Professor Campbell, however, 
should fully intend to treat his subject sympathetically, and should 
succeed in doing so, was to be expected from his ripe learning, 
and is evident not only from the words quoted above but also from 
the motto which he has put upon the title page— xpefccov’ 4 
pop kaky—as if to assure us that he sees in Greek religion, not 
a mass of fables and rites essentially frivolous, but an expression 
of common moral nature and a phase of true religion. 

The lectures which are reproduced in these chapters treat not 
so much of Greek religion in itself as of its manifestation in Greek 
literature of the classical ages. We find, accordingly, an account 
of the religious life of the most enlightened men of the best period 
rather than a description of the various phases through which 
religion passed, of its origin or its death-struggles. After an inter- 
esting survey of the religion of Homer, we are led by the obvious 
steps to Pindar, Aschylus, Sophocles and Plato; while a brief 
account of Aristotle’s theology and a mere reference to the Stoics 
close the volume. This is then a literary history with emphasis 
laid on the expression of religious thought in the great writers, 
rather than a history of religion drawn from the whole mass of 
Greek remains. The divisions follow the authors, not the advent 
of new schools or ideas, and while a very vivid and faithful pic- 
ture is drawn of the piety of the Greeks, the phases of this piety 
and the various theological principles to which it may be reduced 
are not distinguished in such a way as might satisfy the interest 
of a theological student. The case is much as if an account of 
religion in England were based on an analysis of the references 
to religion in Chaucer, Milton and Wordsworth. Such a survey 
would be inspiring and instructive, but it would not be adequate 
or cogent. It may not be amiss then if, gathering together the 
impressions which Professor Campbell’s comprehensive review 
leaves in the mind, we should attempt to analyze Greek religion 
into its elements, and to see in what respects and in what measure 
it deserves to be regarded as a normal embodiment of man’s con- 
sciousness of the divine. 

As we find it in the historic period, Greek religion seems to 
contain three factors of unequal prominence, but ultimately of 
about equal importance and longevity. Most obvious, especially 
if we begin our study with Homer, is the mythology which presents 
us with a multitude of gods, male and female, often related by 
blood, and having social and even hostile relations with one 
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another. If we examine their characters, attributes and fable, 
we readily perceive that most of them are impersonations of nat- 
ural forces. Some, however, figure prominently as patrons of 
special arts or special places, as Apollo of prophecy and music, of 
Delos and Delphi; and yet others seem to be wholly personifica- 
tions of human powers, as Athena of prudence and of the material 
and industrial arts. 

Underlying this mythology is the element, probably more 
ancient, of the worship of ancestors, of local divinities, and of 
domestic gods. With these were naturally connected various 
ritual observances and especially the noblest and most important 
of rites, the sacrifice. Such practices may be supposed to have 
belonged originally to the tribal religion, and to have passed by 
analogy to the great natural gods, when these had been once 
created by the poet and perhaps identified with the older genius 
of that spot where their efficacy was first signally manifested. 

Finally, as a third element, we find the religion of the priests, 
soothsayers and magicians, as well as the rites of Orpheus, Bac- 
chus, and the Great Goddesses at Eleusis. These forms of wor- 
ship showed Oriental affinities and partook of a kind of nocturnal 
horror and mystical enthusiasm. They were the Greek represen- 
tatives of the religion of revelation and of sacraments, and bore 
much the same relation to the supernaturalistic elements in Chris- 
tianity as does the idea of a shade in Hades to the idea of a soul 
in heaven. The fundamental intuitions were the same, but they 
remained vague, doubtful and incoherent. 

These three forms of religion lay together in the minds and 
habits of men throughout the formative period of Greek literature. 
There was an occasional rivalry among them, but the tolerance 
characteristic of Paganism could reconcile their claims without 
much difficulty, and admit them all to a share of honor. The 
history of the three elements, however, differs essentially, as might 
be expected after a consideration of their respective natures. The 
antique family religion lived by inertia; it was obeyed without 
being justified theoretically, and remained strong by its very 
obscurity. Many customs which a man may have occasion to 
conform to only once or twice in his life endure for ages in society 
and survive the ebb and flow of intellectual and political systems. 
Nursery tales, trivial superstitions, customs connected with wed- 
dings or funerals, or with certain days of the year, have a stratige 
and irrational persistence; they surprise us by emerging into 
prominence after centuries of a sort of subterraneous existence. 
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Thus the deification of Roman emperors was not the sacrilegious 
innovation which it might appear to be, but on the contrary a 
restoration of the spirit of the most ancient faith, a revival called 
to the aid of a new polity by the mingled statecraft and supersti- 
tion of the times. Thus, too, the Christian care in the burial of 
the dead (contrary as it is to the theoretical spiritualism of Chris- 
tianity), the feast of All Souls, and the prayers for the departed, 
are evidences of the same latent human religion underlying the 
cosmic flights and public controversies of theology. 

The mysteries, on the other hand, had essentially a spirit of self- 
consciousness and propaganda. They came as revelations or as 
reforms; they pretended to disclose secrets handed down from 
remote antiquity, from the primeval revelation of God to man, 
or truths recovered by the inspiration of later prophets super- 
naturally illumined. The history of these movements is, accord- 
ingly, the history of sects. They never constituted the normal 
and common religion of the people and never impressed their 
spirit on the national literature. Aschylus or Plato may have 
borrowed something from them; but they did so most when they 
assumed an attitude of open opposition to the exoteric religion of 
their country. Thus when Plato makes his Socrates propound a 
Pythagorean or Orphic doctrine of transmigration, he represents 
the very members of the Socratic circle as surprised, or as incred- 
ulous; and when they are finally silenced by the proofs advanced, 
it is only because they are overawed by the dogmatic unction of 
a dying sage, who stimulates their imagination with poetic myths, 
and confuses their intellect with verbal equivocations. When the 
mist of the argument has cleared away, like incense after the 
sacrifice, there remains indeed a profound emotion, a catharsis 
produced by the sublimity and pathos, so artfully mingled, of both 
scene and argument; but the bare doctrine enunciated, true and 
profound as it is in its deeper meaning, is quite incapable of 
appealing to an undisciplined mind, and could not pass for a 
religious dogma except for the priestly robes in which it is dressed. 
Thus the function of the mysteries of which Plato’s Phedo may 
be regarded as a philosophic echo, was to be the vehicle of rev- 
olutionary tendencies, tendencies which a philosopher might pri- 
vately shape in one way and a superstitious man in another. Both 
could find in the spell of an occult ceremonial and in the proph- 
ecies of an oracular creed an escape from the limitations of the 
official religion. Mysticism and the claim to illumination found 
in these mysteries their natural expression. The many funda- 
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mental questions left unanswered and unasked by Paganism, the 
many potentialities of religious emotion left unexercised by it, 
were thus allowed to appear. 

Independently of these two comparatively silent streams of 
religious life, we may trace the current of polytheistic theology, 
a current which naturally left a plainer trace in literature, since 
it contained all there might be in Greece of speculation and con- 
troversy in religious matters. The moral sanctions of religion 
were embodied in the domestic and civic worship; the pious 
imagination remained thereby all the freer to follow the analogies 
of physical objects in its mythology. Apollo was the father of 
Asclepius and the leader of the Muses; his ideal dignity and 
beneficence were vouched for by those attributes. He could well 
afford, therefore, as the Sun-god, to decimate the Greek army 
with the same fatal shafts with which he slew the Python. The 
moral function of the god was otherwise certain, being enshrined 
in the local religions of the people. The poet might follow with- 
out scruple the suggestions of experience; he might attribute to 
the god the various activities, beneficent and maleficent, observ- 
able in the element over which he presided. This is a liberty 
taken even in the most moralistic religions. In the Gospel, for 
instance, we sometimes find the kingdom of heaven illustrated by 
principles drawn from observation of this world rather than from 
an ideal conception of justice; as when we hear that to him that 
hath shall be given and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath. Such characterizations appeal to 
our sense of fact. They remind us that the God we are seeking 
is present and active, that he is the living God; they are doubt- 
less necessary to keep religion from passing into a mere idealism, 
and God into the vanishing-point of our thought and endeavor. 
We must feel his awful actuality, his unchallengeable power, no 
less than his holiness and beauty. This sense of the real exist- 
ence of religious objects can only be maintained by identifying 
them with objects of actual experience, with the forces of Nature 
or the passions or conscience of man, or (if it must come to that) 
with written laws or visible images. 

An instinctive recognition of this necessity kept Greek my- 
thology ever ready to return to nature to gather its materials 
afresh from a docile, if poetical, observation of reality. The 
character of the god must be studied in the manifestions of his 
chosen element ; otherwise men might forget that, although the 
form of the god was poetical, his essence was a positive reality of 
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the most practical kind. Zeus must still toss his ambrosial locks 
with a certain irritation, in order that we may recognize him in 
the rumblings of the sky; he must still be capable of wrath and 
deliberate malice, that his awful hand may be thought to have 
hurled the thunderbolt. Cronos must not be forbidden to de- 
vour his children, else we should no longer reverence in him the 
inexorable might of time. Mythology was quite’ right in not 
shrinking from such poetic audacities. They were its chief title 
to legitimacy, the proof, amid the embroideries of fancy which 
overlay the divine idea, that the god was not an invention but 
a fact. He had been found, he was known. His character, like 
all character, was merely a principle which reflection discov- 
ered in his observed conduct. The reality, then, of the gods of 
mythology was initially unquestionable; and the more faithful 
the study of Nature by which the poet was inspired the more 
authority did his prophetic vision retain. 

But the intense imaginative vitality that must have preceded 
Homer and Hesiod, the prodigious gift of sympathetic observa- 
tion to which we owe Zeus and Pan and all their endless retinue, 
was too glorious to last. No later interpreter could find so much 
meaning in his text. Mythology was accordingly placed in a 
sad dilemma, with either horn fatal to its life; it must either be 
impoverished to remain sincere, or become artificial to remain 
adequate. The history of Greek religion, on its speculative side, 
is nothing but the story of this double decadence. Reflection 
upon the process of Nature and desire for philosophic truth led 
inevitably to a blank pantheism and to the reduction of positive 
traditions to moral allegories. This was the direction taken by 
the Stoic theology. On the other hand, adherence to the tradi- 
tional gods, with no further vivifying reference to their natural 
functions in the world, could lead only to arbitrary fictions which, 
having no foothold or justification in reality, were incapable of 
withstanding the first skeptical attack. What an age of imagina- 
tion had intuited as truth an age of reflection would preserve only 
as fable; and as fable, accordingly, the religion of the ancients 
survived throughout the Christian ages. It remains still the 
mother-tongue of the imagination, and in spite of all revolutions 
and admixtures is the classic language of art and poetry, which 
no other means of expression has superseded. 

Beginning, however, with that zealous Protestant, the old 
Xenophanes, the austerer minds, moralists, naturalists, and wits, 
united in deerying the fanciful polytheism of the poets. This 
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criticism was in one sense unjust; it did not consider the original 
justification of mythology in human nature and in the external 
facts. It was, like all heresy or partial skepticism, in a sense 
superficial and unphilosophical. It was far from conceiving that 
its own tenets and assumptions were. as groundless, without being 
as natural and adequate, as the system it attacked. To a person 
sufficiently removed by time or by philosophy from the con- 
troversies of sects, orthodoxy must always appear right and 
heresy wrong; for he sees in orthodoxy the product of the crea- 
tive mind, of faith and constructive logic, but in heresy only the 
rebellion of some partial interest or partial insight against the 
corollaries of a formative principle imperfectly grasped and 
obeyed with hesitation. At a distance, the criticism that dis- 
integrates any great product of art or mind must always appear 
short-sighted and unamiable. Socrates, invoking the local deities 
of brooks and meadows, or paying the debt of a cock to Asclepius 
(in thanksgiving, thinks Professor Campbell, for a happy death), 
is more reasonable and noble to our mind than are the hard 
denials of Xenophanes or Theodorus. But in their day the 
revolt of the skeptics had its relative justification. The im- 
agination had dried up, and what had once been a natural 
interpretation of facts now seemed an artificial addition to them. 
An elaborate and irrelevant world of fiction seemed to have been 
imposed on human credulity. Mythology was, in fact, already 
largely irrelevant; the experience poetized by it had been for- 
gotten and the symbol, in its insignificance, could not be honestly 
or usefully retained. 

The Greek philosophers, as a rule, proceeded cautiously in 
these matters. They passed mythology by with a conventional 
reverence and looked elsewhere for the true object of their 
personal religion. But the old mythological impulse was not yet 
spent; it showed itself still active in all the early philosophers 
who gave the godhead new incarnations congruous with the 
character of their respective physical systems. To the Socratic 
School the natural world was no longer the sphere in which 
divinity was to be found. They looked for the divine rather in 
moral and intelligible ideas. But not only did they carry the 
mythological instinct with them into that new field, they also 
retained it in the field of Nature, whenever they still regarded 
Nature as real. Thus Aristotle, while he rejected the anthropo- 
morphism of the popular faith, attributing it to political exigencies, 
turned the forty-nine spheres, of which he conjectured that the 
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heaven might be composed, into a pantheon of forty-nine divini- 
ties. Every primary movement, he argued, must be the ex- 
pression of an eternal essence by which the movement is justified, 
as the movement of the mind in thinking or loving is justified 
by the truth or excellence of the object of thought or of love. 
Without such a worthy object, these spiritual activities would be 
irrational; and no less irrational would be the motion of the 
spheres, were each not obedient to the influence of some sacred 
and immutable principle. Forty-nine gods accordingly exist ; 
but no more. For, since the essence of each is to be the govern- 
ing ideal of a motion, the number of motions in the sky determines 
the number of divine first principles. The gods, we see, are still 
the souls of Nature; a soul without a body would be a principle 
without an application; there can be no gods, then, without a 
phenomenal function, no gods that do not appear in the opera- 
tions of Nature. This astronomic mythology was surely not 
less poetical than that of Homer, even if, by virtue of a certain 
cold and abstract purity, not unworthy of the stars of which it 
spoke, it was more difficult and sublime. We may observe in 
it a last application of the ancient mythological method by which 
the phenomena of Nature became evidence of the existence and 
character of the gods. 

But the celestial deities of Aristotle, and the minor creative 
gods of Plato, that correspond to them, retained too much poetic 
individuality for the still poorer imagination of later times. The 
most religious of sects during the classical decadence was that of 
the Stoics ; in them the spirit of conformity, which is a chief part 
even of the religions of hope, constituted by its exclusive cultiva- 
tion a religion of despair. The name of Zeus, and an equally 
equivocal use of the word “ reason” to designate the regularity of 
Nature, served to disguise the alien brutality of the power or law 
to which all the gods had been reduced. Against the background 
of a materialistic pantheism, in which Stoic speculation culmi- 
nated, two positive interests stood oyt: one, the resolute and 
truly human courage with which the Stoic faced the reality as 
he conceived it, and kept his dignity and his conscience pure 
although heaven might fall; the other the efforts he made, 
in his need for religion, to rejuvenate and reinterpret the pagan 
forms; the fables he turned into ethical allegories, the oracles, 
auspices, and other superstitious rites he transformed into quasi- 
scientific ways of reading the book of Nature and forecasting 
events. 
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This possibility of prophecy constituted the Stoic “ providence,” 
which the sentimentality of modern apologists has been glad to 
confuse with the bene volent Providence of Christian dogma, 
a Providence making for the salvation of men. The Stoic 
' providence excluded that essential element of benevolence ; it was 
merely the fact that Nature was prophetic of.her own future, that 
her parts, both in space and in time, were magically composed 
into one living system. Mythology thus ended with the concep- 
tion of a single god whose body was the whole physical universe, 
whose fable was all history and whose character was the principle 
of the universal natural order. No attempt was made by the 
ancient Stoics to make this divinity better or more amiable than 
the evidence of experience showed it to be; the self-centred, self- 
sufficient Stoic morality, the recourse to suicide, and the equality 
in happiness and dignity between the wise man and Zeus, all 
prove quite conclusively that nothing more was asked or expected 
of Nature than what she chose to give; to be virtuous was in 
man’s power and nothing else was a good to man. The universé 
could neither benefit nor injure him ; and thus we see that, despite 
a reverential tone and an occasional reminiscence of the thunder- 
bolts of Zeus, the Stoic’s conscience knew how to scorn the moral 
nothingness of that blank deity to which his metaphysics had 
reduced the genial company of the gods. 

Thus the reality which the naturalistic gods had borrowed 
from the elements proved to be a dangerous prerogative; being 
real and manifest, these gods had to be conceived according to 
our experience of their operation, so that with every advance in 
scientific observation theology had to be revised and something 
had to be subtracted from the personality and benevolence of the 
gods. The moral character originally attributed to them neces- 
sarily receded before the clearer definition of natural forces and 
the accumulated experience of national disasters. Finally, little 
remained of the gods except their names, reduced to rhetorical 
synonyms for the various departments of Nature; Phebus was 
nothing but a bombastic way of saying the Sun; Hephestus 
became nothing but fire, Eros or Aphrodite nothing but love, 
Zeus nothing but the general force and law of Nature. Thus the 
gods remained real, but were no longer gods. If belief in their 
reality was to be kept up, they must not retain too many at- 
tributes that have no empirical manifestation. They must be 
reduced, as it were, to their fighting weight. All that the 
imagination had added to them by way of personal character, 
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sanctity and life must be rejected as anthropomorphism and 
fable. 

Such is the necessary logic of natural religion. If Nature 
manifests the existence of a god, she must to that extent manifest — 
his character ; if she does not manifest his character, she cannot 
involve his existenge. We observe to-day a process exactly 
analogous to that by which the natural divinities of Greece were 
reduced again to the physical or social forces from which poetry 
had originally evoked their forms. Many minds are grown too 
timid to build their religious faith unblushingly on revelation, or 
on that moral imagination or inward demand which revelation 
comes to express and to satisfy. They seek, therefore, to natural- 
ize the Deity and to identify it with some principle of history, of 
Nature, or of logic. But this identification cannot be made with- 
out great concessions on both sides. The accommodations which 
ensue inevitably involve many equivocations, and some misrepre- 
sentation of the heterogeneous principles, now natural, now moral, 
which it is sought to unify. Confused and agonized by these 
contradictions, the natural theologian, if he keep his honesty, can 
only rest in the end in a chastened recognition of the facts of 
experience, towards which he will, no doubt, exercise his acquired 
habits of acquiescence and euphemism. But these habits, the 
survival of which gives his philosophy some air of being still 
a religion, will not be inherited by his disciples and successors ; 
a pious manner may survive religious faith, but will not survive 
it long. The society to which the reformer teaches a reticent and 
embarrassed naturalism will discard the reticence and avow the 
naturalism with pride. The masses of men will see no. cause 
why they should not live out their native impulses or acquired 
passions without fear of that environing power of which they 
are, after all, the highest embodiment; while a few thinkers, 
devout and rational by temperament, will know how to maintain 
their dignity of spirit in the face of a universe of which they ask 
no favor save the revelation of its laws. Thus irreligion for the 
many and Stoicism for the few is the end of natural religion in 
the modern, as it was in the ancient world. 

But “natural religion” (that is, the turning of the facts and 
laws of nature or experience into an object of worship) is by no 
means a primitive or ultimate form of religion ; it is rather of all 
the forms of religion the most unnatural and the least capable 
of existing without a historical and emotional setting, independent 
of its own essence and inconsistent with its principle. No nation 
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has ever had a merely “natural religion.” What is called by 
that name has been the appanage of a few philosophers in ages of 
religious disintegration, when the habit of worship, surviving the 
belief in any proper object of worship, has been transferred with 
effort and uncertainty to the natural order which alone remained 
before the mind, — to the cosmos, the self, the state, or humanity. 
Mythology, of which natural religion is the last and most abstract 
phase, was originally religious only in so far as it was super- 
natural; in so far, 1 mean, as the analogies of outer nature led 
the poet to conceive some moral ideal, some glorious being full of 
youth and serenity, of passion and wisdom. Only when thus trans- 
figured into the human could the natural seem divine. The Greeks 
were never idolaters, and no more worshiped the sun or moon or 
the whole of nature than they did statues of bronze or marble ; 
they worshiped only the god who had a temporal image in the 
temple as he had an eternal image in the sun or in the uni- 
verse. 

It happened, therefore, that in the decay of mythology the gods 
could still survive as moral ideals. The more they were cut off 
from their accidental foothold in the world of fact, the more 
clearly could they manifest their essence as expressions of the 
world of values. We have mentioned the fact that the greater 
gods of Greece were almost wholly detached from the cosmograph- 
ical hints which had originally suggested their character and fable. 
Thus emancipated, these nobler gods could survive in the con- 
sciousness of the devout, fixed there by their purely moral signifi- 
cance and poetic truth. Apollo or Athena showed little or nothing 
of a naturalistic origin; they were patrons of life, embodiments 
of the ideal, objects of contemplation for souls that by prayer 
would rise to the semblance of the god to whom they prayed. 
This transformation into the moral had been going on from the 
beginning in the religious mind of Greece. It was really the 
legitimate fulfillment of that translation into the human to which 
mythology itself was due. But mythology had merely turned 
the physical into the personal and impassioned ; religion was now 
to turn the psychical into the good. This tendency came to a 
vivid and rational expression in Plato. The gods, he declared, 
should be represented only as they were, i. e., as moral ideals. 
The scandal of their fables should be removed and they should be 
regarded as authors only of the good, in their own lives as in ours. 
To refer all things to the efficacy of the gods should be accounted 
impiety. They, like the supreme and abstract principle of all 
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excellence which they embodied, could be the authors only of what 
is good. 

Had this remarkable doctrine been carried out fully it would 
have led to important results. We should have had goodness as 
the criterion of divinity to the exclusion of power. God would 
have become avowedly an ideal, a pattern to which the world 
might or might not conform. Such potential conformity would 
have remained dependent on causes, natural or free, with which 
God, not being a power, could have nothing to do. Plato and 
Aristotle did, in fact, construct a theology on these lines, but they 
obscured its purity in their well-meant attempts to connect (more 
or less mythically or magically) their own Socratic principle of 
excellence with the cosmic principles of the earlier philosophers. 
The elements of confusion and pantheism which were thus in- 
troduced into the Socratic philosophy made it more acceptable, 
perhaps, to the theologians of later times, in whose religion a 
pantheistic tendency was also latent. In the hands of Jewish, 
Christian or Mohammedan commentators the mythical and magi- 
cal part of the Greek conceptions was naturally emphasized and 
the rational part reinterpreted and obscured. Plato-had spoken, 
in one of his myths, of a Demiurgos, a personification of the Idea 
of the Good, who directly or indirectly made.the world in his own 
image, rendering it as perfect as the indeterminate Chaos he 
worked on would allow. Aristotle had spoken of an intelligence, 
happy and self-contemplative, who was the principle of movement 
in the heavens and through the heavens in the rest of Nature. 
Such expressions had a sound far too congruous with Mosaic doc- 
trine not to be seized upon with joy by the apologists of the new 
faiths, who were glad to invoke the authority of classic poets and 
philosophers in favor of doctrines that in their Hebrew expres- 
sion might so easily seem crude and irrational to the gentiles. 
This assimilation gave to the casual myths of Plato and to the 
meagre though bold argumentation of Aristotle a turn and a 
significance which they hardly had to their authors. If we ap- 
proach these philosophers as we should from the point of view of 
Greek literature and life and prepare ourselves to see in them the 
disciples of Socrates rather than (what Plato was once actually 
declared to be) the disciples of Moses, we shall see that they were 
simply mythologists of the Ideal ; they refined the gods of tradition 
into patrons of civic discipline and art, the gods of natural philo- 
sophy into principles of intelligibility and beauty. 

The creation described in the “ Timzus” is a transparent par- 
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able. Elements which ethical reflection distinguishes in the field 
of experience are turned in that dialogue, with undisguised free- 
dom of fancy, into so many half-personified primitive powers ; the 
Ideas, the Demiurgos, Chaos, the Indeterminate, and the “ Gods 
of Gods.” Plato has not forgotten the lessons of Socrates and 
Parmenides. He distrusts as much as they any natural or genetic 
philosophy of existence. He virtually tells us that, if we must 
have a history of creation, we can hardly do better than to take 
ideal or moral principles, combine them as we might so many 
material elements, and see how the intelligible part of existence 
may thus receive a quasi-explanation. God remains the creator 
of the good only, because what he is mythically said to create is 
merely that in nature which spontaneously resembles him or con- 
forms to his idea; only this element in nature is intelligible or 
good, and therefore the principle of goodness may be said to be 
its cause. Thus, for example, if we chose to write an Anatomy of 
Melancholy, we might attribute to the Demon of Spleen or to the 
Blue Devils only the sombre elements of that soulful compound, 
which, however, the evil imps would eternally tend to make as 
absolutely dyspeptic and like unto themselves as its primordial 
texture would allow. In exactly such a way Plato, in his allegorical 
manner, constructed a universe with a poetical machinery of moral 
forces, personified and treated as agents. When the thin veil of 
allegory is drawn aside, there remains nothing but a splendid illus- 
tration of the Socratic philosophy; we are taught that the only 
science is moral science and that, if we wish to understand the 
world, we must bend our minds to the definition of its qualities 
and values, which are all that is intelligible in it. Essences and 
values alone are knowable and fixed and amenable to science. 
If we insist on history and cosmogony, we must be satisfied with 
having them presented to us in allegorical form, as an appendix 
to ethics and politics, as the “ Timzus” and the “Critias” fol- 
low the “ Republic.” Natural philosophy can be nothing but a 
sort of analytic retrospect by which we trace the first glimmer- 
ings and the progressive manifestation in nature of those ideas 
which have authority over our own minds. 

Phenomena had for Plato existence without reality, that is, 
without intelligibility or value. They were a mere appearance. 
We need not be surprised, then, that he refused altogether to 
construct a theology by the poetic interpretation of phenomena, 
and preferred to construct one allegorically out of his moral con- 
ceptions, the good and the ideal. Aristotle, too, while adhering 
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incidentally, as we have seen, to a purified astronomical theology, 
capped this with a purified moral theology of his own. The 
Platonic picture-gallery of ideas, with the abstract principle of 
excellence that unified them, gave place in his philosophy to an 
Ideal realized in the concrete and existing as an individual. 
We may venture to say that among the thinkers of all nations 
Aristotle was the first to reach the conception of what may fitly 
be called God. Neither the national deity of the Hebrews, as 
then conceived, nor the natural deities of the Gentiles, nor the 
half-physical, half-logical abstractions of the earlier Greek philoso- 
phers really corresponded to the notion of a being spiritual, per- 
sonal and perfect, immutable without being abstract, and omni- 
potent without effort and without degradation. Aristotle first con- 
structed this ideal, not out of his fancy, but by building on the solid 
ground of human nature and following to their point of union the 
lines which moral aspiration and effort actually follow. Nay, the 
ideal he pointed to was to be the goal not of human life only but 
of natural life in all its forms. The analytic study of Nature 
(a study which at the same time must be imaginative and sympa- 
thetic) could guide us to the conception of her inner needs and 
tendencies and of what their proper fulfillment would be. We 
could then see that this fulfillment would lie in intelligence and 
thought. Growth is for the sake of the fruition of life, and the 
fruition of life consists in the pursuit and attainment of objects. 
The moral virtues belong to the pursuit, the intellectual to the 
attainment. Knowledge is the end of all endeavor, the justi- 
fication and fulfillment of all growth. Intelligence is the clari- 
fication of love. 

A being, then, whose life should be a life of pure and complete 
knowledge would embody the goal towards which all nature strives. 
When we ponder duly the short phrases in which Aristotle pro- 
pounds his conception of God we find that he has called up before 
us the noblest possible object of human thought, the presentiment 
of that thought’s perfect fulfillment. There-is no alloy of natu- 
ralism in this conception and at the same time no suspicion of 
irrelevancy. This God is not a mere title of honor for the 
psycho-physical universe, confusedly conceived and lumped to- 
gether; he is an ultra-mundane ideal, to be an inviolate stand- 
ard and goal for all moving reality. Yet he is not irrelevant to the 
facts and forces of the world, not the dream of an abstracted poet. 
He is an idea which reality everywhere evokes in evoking its own 
deepest craving and need. Nothing is so pertinent and momen- 
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tous in life as the object we are trying to attain by thought or 
action, since that object is the source of our inspiration and the 
standard of our success. Thus Aristotle’s God is not superfluous, 
not invented. This theology is a true idealism, I mean an ideal- 
ism itself purely ideal, which establishes the authority of human 
demands, ethical and logical, without impugning the existence or 
efficacy of that material universe which it endows with a meaning 
and a standard. 

Yet this rational conception, the natural outgrowth of the 
Socratic philosophy, establishes a dualism between the actual and 
the ideal against which the human mind easily rebels. Aristotle 
himself was hardly faithful to it. He tried to prove the existence 
of his God, and existence is something quite irrelevant to an ideal. 
This confusion is very excusable, especially in an age when the 
strictly mechanical view of Nature still seemed hopelessly inade- 
quate. Aristotle consequently tried to understand the natural 
world by viewing it systematically from the point of view of moral 
science, as Plato had done less coherently in his myths ; and hence 
came what we must regard as the great error of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, the belief in the efficacy of final causes and in the preéx- 
istence of entelechies. But, apart from this unhappy question 
of existence, which is, as we have said, irrelevant to an ideal, 
Aristotle’s conception of God remains, perhaps, the most philo- 
sophical that has yet been constructed. Without any concessions 
to sentiment or superstition, it presents us with a sublime vision 
of the essentially human, of a nature as free from an unworthy 
anthropomorphism as from an inhuman abstractness. It is made 
both human and superhuman by the same principle of idealization. 
It is the final cause of Nature and man, the realization of their 
immanent upward effort, the essence that would contain all their 
values and escape all their imperfections. 

We may well doubt, however, whether men in general will ever 
be ready to accept so austere a theology in guise of a religion ; they 
were certainly not ready to do so at the end of the classical period. 
The inheritance of paganism fell instead to Christianity, in which 
ethical and naturalistic elements were again united, although 
united in a new way. For, while the scheme of paganism, and of 
all the philosophies that sought to rationalize paganism, was cos- 
mic and static, the scheme of Christianity was historical. They 
spoke of the dynamic relations of heaven and earth, or of the 
immutable hierarchy of ideas and essences; even Aristotle’s God 
was somehow in spatial relations to the Universe which he set in 
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motion. The religion of the Hebrews, on the other hand, had 
been essentially historical and civic; it had been concerned with 
the moral destinies of Israel and the dealings of Yahweh with his 
people. Christianity inherited this historical character; its mys- 
teries occurred in time. Not only the redemption of the world but 
the vocation and sanctification of the individual were progressive, 
and when the habits and problems of Christian theology were car- 
ried over by the German idealists into the region of pure meta- 
physics, the systems they conceived were still systems of evolution. 
God was to be manifest in the development of things. For 
Christianity in its own way had spoken from the beginning of a 
gradual and yet to be completed descent of the divine into the 
natural by the agency of prophecy, law, and sacramental insti- 
tutions; it had represented the relations of God to man in a 
vast historic drama of which creation constituted the opening, 
the fall and redemption the nexus, and the last judgment the un- 
raveling. 

Thus appeared a new scheme for the unification of the natural 
and the moral. The harmony which the old religion had failed 
to establish in space and in Nature, the new sought to establish 
in history and in time. It was hoped that life and experience, 
sin and redemption, might manifest that divinity which had fled 
out of the sea and sky and which it seemed sacrilege to identify 
any longer with the animal vitality of the universe. Whether the 
same criticism that disintegrated mythology and isolated its ele- 
ments of science and of poetry would not be fatal to the new com- 
bination of the moral and the factual in the history of man, is 
hardly a question for us here. Suffice it to point out the problem 
and to register the solution which was found in the ancient world 
to the analogous problem that presented itself there. The first 
impulse of the imagination is always to combine in the object all 
the elements which lie together in the mind, to project them 
indiscriminately into a single conception of reality, enriched with 
as many qualities as there are phases and values in our experi- 
ence. But these phases and values have diverse origins and con- 
ditions and do not permanently hang together. It becomes after 
a while impossible to keep them attached to a single image; they 
have to be distributed according to their true order and connec- 
tions, some objectified into a physical universe of mechanism and 
law, others built into a system of rational objects, into a hierarchy 
of logical and moral ideas. So the lovely pantheon of the Greeks 
yielded in time to analysis and was dissolved into abstract science 
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and conscious fable. So the body and soul of later religions may 
also come to be divided, when they render back to earth what 
they contain of positive history and to the heaven of man’s 
indomitable idealism what they contain of aspiration and hope. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION AND PUBLIC MORALITY. 


OnE of the most interesting and difficult questions in modern 
society is the influence of education upon morality. It is com- 
monly assumed by liberal-minded persons that to make men more 
intelligent and well-informed is to make them better and happier. 
Where there is the most ignorance, we are told, there is also the 
most crime and the greatest misery. Therefore, to make a com- 
munity moral, to increase its private virtue and public security 
and order, you must educate it. An increased culture is the 
prime remedy for the evils which afflict society. 

Firm in this opinion, the American people make the most 
generous provision for those agencies among us which are de- 
signed to spread this enlightenment among all classes. They 
lavishly endow and support schools, both public and private, 
seminaries, colleges and libraries, in the belief that every dollar 
thus spent saves a much larger amount in the administration of 
criminal jurisprudence and reformatory institutions, and directly 
contributes to the happiness and elevation of mankind. They 
have a perhaps exaggerated faith in the influence of knowledge, 
and especially a knowledge of science, on the formation of char- 
acter. They incline to believe, with the elder Mill, that an 
acquaintance with reading and writing would save the world, 
and to affirm with Victor Hugo: “Open a school, and you close 
a@ prison.” 

Yet, notwithstanding the boasted enlightenment of our day, the 
improved schooling for the young, and the many facilities for 
culture offered the maturer mind, there sometimes arises the 
donbt whether, after all, this increase of popular education brings 
with it a corresponding improvement in the public morality. Do 
people grow better as they know more? Or, does not this in- 


creased knowledge put a new and dangerous weapon into the 
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hands of our weak humanity, enabling it to do wrong with the 
greater shrewdness and immunity? In the ignorance of ordinary 
criminals lies their powerlessness. Enlighten this ignorance, 
educate these passionate instincts and selfish wills, and you make 
them doubly dangerous to themselves and society. As Horace 
Mann said: “ Knowledge and skill have but helped the man to 
be a more deadly enemy to his race, if he is wanting in right 
motives.” From the ordinary criminal, who picks our pocket or 
breaks into our house, society as a whole has little to fear. It is 
the educated villain, whose intelligence and address enable him 
to maintain himself in respectable circles and conduct thieving 
operations which involve thousands, perhaps millions of dollars, 
and plunge hundreds of families into ruin, who is the criminal 
most dangerous to the community. The greatest rogues nowa- 
days are certainly the well-educated rogues. Daily in the news- 
papers we read the long and lengthening list of defalcations and 
frauds, betrayals of trust on the part of public servants, and 
unlawful imposition on public and private right. 

The Guarantee Company of North America affirms that during 
the calendar year 1894 the aggregate of defalcations, embezzle- 
ments, etc., reached $25,234,112, or six million dollars more 
than during the preceding year, making a total of more than 
$130,000,000 stolen in eleven years past. These crimes were not 
committed by humble, illiterate, ignorant men, but by intelligent 
and educated persons, graduates of our best schools and colleges, 
moving in respectable and even high circles, and making some 
claims to enlightenment and culture. 

To read this daily chronicle of wrong-doing is enough to 
awaken, in those of us who have supposed education to be the 
great preventive of crime, very serious doubts of the truth of our 
theory. The criminal statistics of our own and foreign countries 
furnish us with abundant food for reflection on this point. On 
June 1, 1850, according to the United States Census, the prison 
population of the United States was 6,737, or one in every 3,442 
of the entire population. On the same date in 1860 it was 
19,086, or one in every 1647. In 1,870 it was 32,901, or one in 
every 1,171. In 1880 it was 70,077, or one in every 715. In 1890 
it was 97,175, or one in every 644 of the whole population. On 
the other hand, while crime has increased thus alarmingly, illit- 
eracy has decreased, and education is diffused far more generally 
among our people to-day than it was fifty years ago. I am 
aware that the veracity of the foregoing statistics previous to the 
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census of 1880 has been impeached, but they remain approxi- 
mately true, and are seriously disquieting in character. 

A similar showing is made by the criminal statistics of Euro- 
pean countries, such as Italy, Germany and France. In Germany 
there has been a very notable increase in crime, twenty-eight per 
cent. between 1882 and 1892, while the increase in juvenile crime 
was fifty per cent. The increase in population during the same 
period was only twelve per cent., and there was a coincident 
increase in popular education. Professor Bona Meyer, in an 
article on this subject entitled “ Volksbildung und Sittlichkeit” 
(in “Zum Kulturkampfe,” p. 59) cites the example of the well- 
ordered and enlightened little kingdom of Wiirtemberg. Official 
reports show that while its public schools increased twenty-seven 
per cent. during the previous fifty years, and there were over 
nine hundred institutions of learning aside from these schools, 
the number of criminal offenses had not diminished but grown 
larger. During the half century referred to, the police investi- 
gations had risen 5274 per cent. Even more impressive is the 
fact that while fifty years ago seventy-seven criminals out of a 
hundred were unable to read or write, at the present day only 
two out of a hundred are illiterate. 

From Germany we turn to France, to find even more striking 
evidence of the increase of crime coincident with an increase of 
popular education. The eminent statistician Quetelet tells us in 
his “ Physiqug Sociale” (1869) that, while he was once very 
much prepossessed in favor of the idea that culture has a great 
influence in reducing the tendency to crime, he must acknowledge 
that subsequent investigation has somewhat weakened this confi- 
dence. Above all, he thinks it a common error to suppose that 
where the school attendance is the largest we necessarily find the 
least crime. It is generally maintained, for instance, -that a 
wealthy and cultivated community is more moral than a poor and 
ignorant one. The facts disprove this. In France in the poorest 
and most illiterate rural districts, the Departments of the Creuse, 
the Indre, the Cher, the Haute Vienne and the Allier, the moral 
condition of the people is the best in the nation. On the other 
hand, it is precisely the richest and best educated Departments, 
the Basin of the Seine, of the Rhone, and Alsatia, in which the 
general morality is the worst in the Republic. The same show- 
ing is made by the social statistics of Germany and Holland, 
where the industrial and trading provinces hawe the most culture, 
and also the most crime. 
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In view of these facts, Quetelet feels himself justified in affirm- 
ing that a purely intellectual training is not enough. Unless it 
is accompanied by moral instruction, it only results in increased 
crime. The same view is taken by a more recent writer, M. 
d’Haussonville, in “Le Combat contre le Vice,” in the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” for December 15, 1887; taking the govern- 
ment statistical returns and allowing them to tell their own story — 
at two periods sixty years apart—he finds that there is, through- 
out France, a marked coincidence between the spread of public 
instruction and the increase of crime. In the Department of the 
Seine, for instance, which includes Paris, the criminals number 
86 in 1000 of the population; in the rural communes, which are 
also the least educated, only eighteen to nineteen in 1000. M. 
d’Haussonville holds that the education of the intellect alone will 
not extinguish debased tastes and inclinations, or rectify the 
deepest disorders of human society ; that a knowledge of evil is 
not equivalent to shunning it; a knowledge of good is not the 
same thing as practicing it. He attributes the failure of popular 
education to prevent the increase of crime to a glaring defect in 
the French National School system, — its omission to teach, in a 
proper and adequate manner, the obligations of conscience and 
right conduct, based on religious sanctions. 

A more recent and thorough study of this question is that of 
M. Alfred Fouillée, “Les Jeunes ‘Criminels,” in the “ Revue des 
Deux Mondes” for January 15, 1897. He calls attention to 
the fact that criminality, and especially juvenile criminality, has 
greatly increased of late years in France. Since 1881, the year 
which, it should be noted, preceded the introduction of compul- 
sory school attendance in that country, the number of accused 
brought before corrective tribunals has risen from 210,000 to 
about 240,000, crimes of violence being especially frequent. The 
latter represent to-day six tenths of the male adults sentenced, 
while in 1830 they represented only one tenth. 

In brief, criminality has tripled in France during the past fifty 
years. An army of criminals, over half a million annually, is 
confined in prison. This increase is especially noteworthy as 
regards youthful offenders. Between the years 1826 and 1880 
the criminality of young men from sixteen to twenty-one years of 
age quadrupled; that of young women nearly tripled; that of 
children doubled. A still greater increase is noted in the period 
following, from 1880 to 1893. In ten years the number of 
juvenile law-breakers increased one fourth; that of adult crimi- 
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nals but one ninth. At the present day the juvenile offenders 
number nearly double those of adult age. Nor are the offenses 
of these young delinquents chiefly of a venial character. In the 
single year 1880 they included 30 assassinations, 39 homicides, 
3 parricides, 2 poisonings, 114 infanticides, 4,212 aggravated 
bodily assaults, 25 incendiary attempts, 153 rapes, 458 burglaries, 
11,862 larcenies, all committed by criminals under twenty-one. 
The suicides, which in 1887 numbered 55, in 1897 had risen to 
375, aged from sixteen to twenty-one years, while the number of 
suicides of youths under sixteen was 87. 

These statistics of juvenile crime in France may be profitably 
contrasted with those of the United States. In 1890, according 
to the United States census of that year, there were 23 children 
under fourteen years of age imprisoned in this country for homi- 
cide, and 388 juveniles between fifteen and eighteen years of age 
for the same offense, whereas in England there were no children 
under sixteen years of age imprisoned for the crime named, and 
only 6 persons under twenty-one years of age. 

What is the bearing of the foregoing facts and considerations 
on the problem of the influence of education.upon morality? Do 
they warrant the conclusion that ignorance is most favorable to 
individual and social virtue? Is the increase in crime and crim- 
inals, which has been noted, to be attributed to popular education, 
and is it, especially, an evil fruit of the secular school system? 
So declares here and there a voice, prompted perhaps by dogmatic 
or hierarchical considerations, and echoing the sentiment of the 
late Cardinal Antonelli: “Give the people-bread and the cate- 
chism; it is enough for them.” But this is a very superficial, 
and, it is to be feared, not a disinterested view of the question 
under discussion. Crime is the result of many and complex 
causes in human nature and the social system. Chief among 
these are physical degeneracy (congenital weakness reacting upon 
mental and moral states), poverty, bad parentage, ill-ordered 
homes, evil companionships, lack of technical skill (eighty-five 
per cent. of the inmates of the Pennsylvania state penitentiary 
had no trade or regular occupation), ignorance, intemperance and 
licentiousness. To dwell on only one of these antecedents of 
crime, M. Fouillée calls attention to the fact that the year 
1880-81 not only marked the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in France but also, coincident with it, the legislation which 
permitted the open and unrestricted vending of alcoholic liquors. 
This has led to most disastrous consequences in French society. 
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The number of drinking shops has increased to nearly 500,000, 
with 30,000 additional ones in Paris. There is one such estab- 
lishment to-day to every 90 of the population. The consumption 
of liquors, usually of poor quality, has tripled within fifteen 
years. As compared with the sales thirty years ago it has 
sextupled. 

Are we not justified then, asks M. Fouillée, in ascribing the 
increase of crime during this period to the open drinking-shop 
rather than to the open public school? To this cause, and the 
frightful propaganda of lubricity and libertinism, fostered by a 
corrupt and unbridled newspaper press, the writer in question 
ascribes the spread of criminality, and especially of juvenile crime, 
in France. 

But civilization, as it increases in wealth and culture, is not 
always and everywhere accompanied with increased crime. The 
little kingdom of Belgium, thanks perhaps to an improved peni- 
tentiary system, shows a diminution in criminality during late 
years. The statistical returns of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Austria, Norway, Japan and Australia, show a similar decrease 
of crime. In England, from 1870, the year in which the Forster 
acts providing increased facilities for public instruction were 
adopted, to 1894, the school population rose from 1,500,000 to. 
5,000,000. In the same period the average prison population fell 
from 12,000 to 5,000; the number of condemnations to forced 
labor from 8,000 to 800; and the average of juvenile offenders 
brought before the tribunals from 14,000 to 5,000. The accuracy 
of these returns has been seriously questioned by Mr. W. D. 
Morrison and other penologists. It is probable that they make 
an altogether too favorable showing for England. In a general 
way, however, they confirm her claim to a low percentage of 
criminality as compared with other European nations. 

The conflicting character of the statistics obtainable on this 
subject serves to show the great uncertainty attending an inquiry 
into it. This leads Mr. Arthur MacDonald, the eminent spe- 
cialist on criminology, in his essay “ Abnormal Man,” published 
by the United States government, to conclude that “as far as 
statistics are concerned the exact relation between education and 
crime is unknown.” We may, however, he thinks, learn some- 
thing from our study of individual offenders. It would certainly 
be “ difficult to find a criminal who ina single instance could attri- 
bute the cause of his crime to education. It is absurd to conceive 
of a study of United States history or a problem in algebra lead- 
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ing to the moral overthrow of a pupil in our schools. It is far 
more likely that a bad novel or our sensational newspaper press 
was his first incentive to crime.” 

We venture to believe, furthermore, that this increase of 
immorality has, in all probability, been overstated. In spite of 
criminal statistics and police reports, we question if our genera- 
tion is morally worse than preceding ones. We must remember 
that these enlarged statistics also serve to show that the popular 
ideas of what constitutes right and wrong, and the administration 
of justice, have become more intense and discriminating than 
formerly. We punish to-day hundreds of offenses which to our 
fathers were no offenses at all, or which their criminal legislation 
did not reach. Of such a character is intoxication through the 
abuse of spirituous liquors. This vice was looked upon by former 
generations as a venial sin, and but slightly affected their criminal 
statistics. To-day, in the United States, a large proportion of the 
arrests made by the police is attributable directly or indirectly to 
this source. 

To these considerations must be added other and complex 
causes for an increase of criminality which inhere in modern 
and civilized society. We are living in an age of exceptional 
restlessness, excitement and change. An age of transition we 
sometimes call it, and this word perhaps best expresses the pro- 
cess in which society is now engaged, the readjustment of the 
fixed habits and customs inherited from the past, with the grow- 
ing knowledge of nature, and power over it, which have been 
gained in our day. The present century has witnessed great 
discoveries in the natural world, and made many new applications 
of this knowledge to the practical concerns of life. It is inevi- 
table that these should become at first a great disturbing force in 
our social order. What a social revolution has been effected by 
the application of steam to the labor-saving machinery and meth- 
ods of transportation of our time! This revolution has shaken 
the social fabric to its centre, and exercised a vast influence on 
the intellectual and moral life of our day. This influence has 
been for both good and evil. It has enlarged the horizon of 
man’s life, promoted equality in social conditions, increased his 
freedom and self-dependence, his leisure and his opportunities for 
self-improvement. But it has also broken up the accustomed 
habits of social life, overthrown the established order on which so 
many men of weak conscience and will are wont to lean, and 
changed the relations they bear to their employers, rulers, neigh- 
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bors and families. It is inevitable that this general break-up of 
the social order should be attended with a deal of individual 
demoralization and social discord. 
_ Simultaneously with this change in man’s material existence, a 
spiritual dislodgement has taken place in his mind. - His old ideas 
of the universe have expanded into a new heaven and a new 
earth; the authority of ancient cosmogonies, doctrines and forms 
of worship has been weakened; the moral sanctions he once 
acknowledged have been clouded, if not destroyed ; and he is left 
with unsettled opinions and uncertain motives to fight his moral 
battles as best he may. Some natures are balanced and powerful 
enough to remain firm in this crisis of faith, and to safely make 
the transition from the old to the new bases of morality and reli- 
gion. But can it be a matter of surprise if in this struggle a 
great many others should lose their sense of responsibility, and 
fall victims to the passion and excitement, the fierce competitions, 
the increasing display and luxury, the speculative doubt and 
moral indifference of the present day ? 

Here and there we meet with a community into which the 
restless, transforming spirit of the age has not yet entered, and 
which still preserves in some measure the routine habits and 
simple virtues of its ancestors. Of such a character, doubtless, 
are the departments in France which Quetelet specifies as dis- 
tinguished at once for their virtue and their ignorance. Follow- 
ing the simple vocation of the agriculturist, removed from the 
temptations and rivalries of great cities, controlled by their 
ministers and priests, such communities may indeed be reckoned 
virtuous and happy. Their freedom from crime makes a good 
showing in tables of statistics, and yet, from an ethical stand- 
point, theirs cannot be said to be a very high or desirable order 
of existence. It makes no large contribution to human society 
and furnishes few ideals for imitation. It is a negative, rather 
than a positive morality. It is a state of innocence rather than 
of virtue. Hence it is not equal to any sudden strain or severe 
temptation. Let the members of such a secluded community be 
suddenly transferred to a great city and brought face to face with 
its solicitations to sensuous pleasure, its low vices, its subtler 
enticements to sin, and their ignorance of evil will prove to them 
a positive drawback in the moral conflict. The enlightened, 
eultivated man might withstand the temptations to which they 
easily fall victims. We see this strikingly displayed in our great 
American cities. The simple, ignorant peasantry of Germany 
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and Ireland, and even inhabitants of our American rural commu- 
nities, whose lives are well ordered enough in their original 
homes, when they come in contact with the excitements and com- 
petitions, the pleasures and temptations of a great metropolis, 
are powerless to resist them. It is largely to their demoraliza- 
tion, indeed, that we owe the prevailing unmoral, sensuous and 
pleasure -loving character of metropolitan life in New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco. It is these elements which chiefly 
swell our American annals of crime. 

It is such causes as these, therefore, — the increased activity 
of courts and the police, the creation of new catalogues of crimes 
unknown to former generations, the transfer of men of untrained 
minds and little self-control from the old established order to new 
social and industrial conditions, their aggregation in great cities, 
their growing leisure and luxury, and finally, their changing views 
of the world-government and religion, — to which we must chiefly 
attribute any iacrease in public and private immorality. 

In process of time man’s enlarged knowledge and insight will 
be more completely adjusted with his social and moral life and 
with his religious sentiments. Until this- is accomplished, we 
must not be discouraged at any increase of delinquencies and 
crimes, nor be surprised if education itself sometimes becomes an 
instrument for evil in man’s hands. For education is not an end, 
it is only a means. Education may be used, or it may be abused. 
It may enrich and ennoble a virtuous character like George 
Washington, or it may impart added power for mischief to the 
selfish and treacherous designs of an Aaron Burr. Shall we, 
therefore, abandon it altogether and seek to return to the sim- 
plicity and ignorance of our ancestors? So counsels here and 
there a voice. But it is not a wise, and usually not an unselfish 
counsel. Nor can we do it if we would. The only way for us 
is to go forward in the path of civilization. Not less but more 
culture is our need. Not fewer schools but more and better ones. 
Unless we are to give up altogether our faith in the progress of 
the race and the developing purposes of God in human history, 
we must hold to the belief that education is favorable to morality 
and tends to make those who possess it better and happier. 
Knowledge is power, a power which gradually frees the human 
mind from the slavery of ignorance, prejudice, passion and super- 
stition. It may not at once suffice to restrain men from vice and 
crime, but it ever tends so to do. Inform the mind, clarify the 
understanding, and you set free the moral will. It is impossible 
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to believe that true and just ideas will not bring in their train 
purer emotions and nobler ‘sentiments. A larger acquaintance 
with the facts of nature, an increased insight into the constitution 
of the world and the laws which control it, not only enlighten 
man’s understanding, but also enlarge his moral vision, giving to 
his will a greater number and higher range of motives. We may 
say with confidence that, while the moral improvement of the 
race may not always have kept pace with its intellectual develop- 
ment, it has certainly followed in the train of this, and is ina 
large degree due to it. 

To maintain this position is not to ignore the necessity for a 
specifically moral and religious training of the young. To de- 
velop the intellectual at the expense of other and no less important 
faculties of human nature is a serious error and danger. The 
term “education ” needs to be interpreted in a broader sense than 
is usually attached to it. It should include the training of the 
conscience, the discipline of the will, the formation of habits of 
good conduct. Any education which fails to do this falls short 
of its ideal aim. And herein we strike at the root of the whole 
controversy between education and morality. As Goethe said: 
* All that liberalizes our minds without giving us the mastery 
over our character is pernicious.” Ina sense it may be true, as 
a lively writer affirms, that, “if the devil knows the multiplica- 
tion table, it makes him all the less a devil.” But from a higher 
point of view the poets of the race have been right in portray- 
ing Satan as a being of powerful brain but without conscience or 
heart. 

It is a fair induction from the statistics and facts cited in this 
article that moral and religious training must go hand in hand 
with intellectual culture to produce the highest type of individual 
and social virtue. 

The question remains, by what methods this broader educa- 
tion is to be attained and how far the existing institutions for 
this purpose, — the school and college, the press, the home, 
the church, — conceive their mission and fulfil it. For, as M. 
Fouillée strikingly says: ‘“ Education is not a trade or profession ; 
not even a function; least of all a political function. It is a 
moral and social mission.” Every school worthy of the name 
recognizes this, and makes moral as well as intellectual develop- 
ment its end and aim. This is particularly true of elementary 
education. Students in advanced courses are presumed to have 
attained to some degree of moral insight and self-control. A recent 
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writer on university morals says, in the “ Atlantic Monthly: ” 
“The college can do little more than trust in the awakening of 
intellectual interests to drive out the trivial and the coarse, in 
the often unconscious influence of men of character among its fac- 
ulty, and in the habits and standards of conduct already acquired 
at school and at home.” But the public school system of the 
United States has ever kept in view its moral mission to child- 
hood. We have little sympathy with that reckless impeachment 
of our public schools as “immoral and godless” by a consider- 
able portion of our American clergy. Morality is not excluded 
or passed over lightly in our public schools. While their imme- 
diate object is to inform and develop the thinking mind of the 
pupil, this is no bar to the inculcation of morality. Character- 
building, good citizenship, moral probity, a reliable manhood and 
womanhood, are the ultimate aims of every public school in 
America. Not only by precept and persuasive appeal, but still 
more potently by the prevailing atmosphere of the school, — its 
obedience, order, punctuality, neatness, industry, patience, the 
gentle manners, justice and affection which the relations of the 
pupils with their teachers and with each other involve, — does it 
seek to educate its charges in the disposition and art of virtue; 
and to these is superadded the personal example of the teacher, 
“the best of all lessons, because a living one.” 

Rev. Dr. A. D. Mayo, whose large acquaintance with our 
American public schools gives great weight to his opinion, tells 
us: “ Nowhere is the American state able to realize its best con- 
ception of this common morality as in the people’s common 
school. . . . Multitudes of weak, foolish and wicked parents 
gladly send their children to a school which shames their own 
family life at every point. . . . Sit on that platform and watch 
the going on of the life of those fifty children, representing a 
score of families of every station and degree of culture in man- 
ners and morals. How much broader is the beautiful spirit of 
charity in which that little community moves than the sphere of 
any church. . . . In bad neighborhoods the schoolhouse is a bit 
of heaven let down into hell to shame and convert it.” 

It may be frankly conceded that this ideal of combined moral 
and intellectual training is not as completely realized in our 
schools as it ought to be. While they do much to lift the general 
level of conduct in American society, they might do much more. 
Their administration is by no means all that could be desired. 
In the hands of a poor teacher the best system of instruction 
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fails to accomplish its purpose. Thus it happens that many of 
our schools succeed in kindling intellectual light in the brain of 
the young, but fail to generate moral and spiritual fervor in their 
hearts. Elementary teaching is confessedly a weak feature in 
our American school life, and one which calls for great improve- 
ment. Secondary education is fairly good, and upper courses nota- 
bly so. What is needed is to make the instruction better during 
the early and formative years of the child, when, as the psycholo- 
gist informs us, it is most plastic to moral influences from with- 
out, and practically receives its determination towards good or 
evil. A hint toward this improvement is contained in the re- 
markable testimony given by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the creator 
of the Free Kindergartens in San Francisco, who affirmed that 
out of [15,000 children who had attended her schools during ten 
years past, not one had ever been arraigned in a court for delin- 
quency of any kind. 

But, while we maintain strenuously that the secular public 
school is promotive of morality, it should be added that every 
school has a normal limit. It cannot do the work of the home 
and the church. Religious education, in particular, in a commu- 
nity of such diverse doctrinal opinion and church connection as 
ours, the common school cannot safely or justly undertake. What 
we have learned of the results of religious instruction in the state 
schools of other nations, such as England and Germany, does not 
favorably impress us with their methods. To memorize the facts 
of religious history, the articles of the catechism, or the dry and 
inert formulas of ethical science, does not seem to us either an 
attractive or a profitable way to impart morality and religion to 
the young. In any case, under existing religious conditions in 
the United States, it is impracticable to teach religious doctrines 
in schools supported by general taxation. But religion in the 
larger sense is everywhere and always implied in their teaching. 
Belief in a Supreme and Divine Power, the Source of all life, 
truth and goodness, and the responsibility of the human soul 
to its Maker and Lawgiver, these are everywhere assumed as 
universal and fundamental truths in our system of popular edu- 
cation. 

Beyond this the public school cannot go. Yet moral training 
divorced from religious sentiment, and especially Christian exam- 
ples and teachings, loses much of its charm and efficacy. Hence 
this department of human culture is in the United States chiefly 
committed to two other great agencies, better fitted than the 
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school to deal with them, namely, the Home and the Church. 
The home is the earliest, and should be the chief educator of 
man in moral and religious concerns. A bad home, with parents 
unfaithful to their trust, will largely neutralize and destroy what- 
ever good influences may flow to the child from its schooling. 
The family is the primary social unit, and in the early years of 
childhood is the agency which exercises the most decisive influ- 
ence on character and conduct. Mr. W. Douglas Morrison, in 
his valuable book, “ Juvenile Offenders,” shows that over 51 per 
cent. of the inmates of industrial and reformatory schools in 
England are children who are either illegitimate, or have one or 
both parents dead, or are the offspring of criminals and parents 
who have deserted them. But even in the case of the remain- 
ing 49 per cent., composed of delinquent children who have both 
parents alive, and are living at home with them, he is forced to 
the conclusion that in all but a very small percentage the char- 
acter of the parents is unworthy, if not positively disreputable. 
Eighty per cent of. such parents are addicted to vicious if not 
criminal habits; their children come into the world in a polluted 
moral atmosphere; they are contaminated from their earliest 
infancy, and are abnormal and degenerate by the very circum- 
stances of their birth and training. ‘“ Why are these children 
here,” the present writer inquired of the superintendent of one 
of our great American reformatories. “Most of them,” he 
replied, ‘* because they are cursed with parents.” 

The evil is not confined to the impoverished and dependent 
homes among us. Far too many parents of intelligence and 
respectability prove sadly wanting as educators of their children 
in moral principles and the rules of good conduct. They but too 
readily shift to the day-school and the Sunday-school this pre- 
eminent duty of the home, and hold these responsible for the 
results of their own personal delinquency. It may safely be 
asserted that, if a child goes to the bad, in four cases out of five 
it is his defective home training which is at fault. This truth 
needs to be brought home to the conscience and heart of parents. 
It should become more and more the aim of human society to lift 
up and improve the character of the family life, which constitutes 
more than any other factor its own strength and safety. That 
there are many such virtuous homes among us, with parents fully 
alive to their mission as moral educators and inspirers of the 
young committed to them, is our security and our hope. Such 
homes are the nurseries of character, the allies of the school, the 
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safeguards of the state, the inspiration of the church, the assur- 
ance of social order, virtue and good-will. 

Finally, the Church has a great work to do in this moral train- 
ing of the people. Its Sunday-school imparts those elements of 
Biblical, doctrinal and liturgical instruction with which, in a 
mixed religious community like ours, the public school cannot 
undertake to deal. The Sunday worship supplements this work 
of the Sunday-school, and confirms the child in a reverent and 
devout frame of mind, a love for right conduct, and unselfish 
deeds towards the common brotherhood. ~ 

The Church has also a work to do in the moral training of the 
masses. Her mission is less to investigate truth and formulate 
doctrines than to give moral direction and religious inspiration to 
the life of men. It is to be deplored that this is not the way in 
which she often understands her duty. She still claims to be the 
intellectual authority of the world, and maintains the antiquated 
dogmas of a past order of civilization against the enlarged know- 
ledge and insight of modern civilization. How much better, if, 
instead of keeping up a stubborn, hopeless fight against the new 
revelations of God in the science and philosophy of to-day, she 
were to make the inculeation of morality her central aim and mis- 
sion! The time is approaching when the church will no longer look 
at morality, as too often now, with eyes askance and uneasy air, 
as if the practice of virtue in some sort imperiled the supremacy 
of the religious sentiment; when it will find its chief duty to lie 
in invigorating the conscience and rousing the will of mankind, 
will grapple more effectively with social evils, and will make the 
ideals of Christianity more actual in the personal, domestic, indus- 
trial and political life of our day. 

Then religion itself will be better understood and become a 
greater power for blessing in human life. It will enlarge the 
scope and elevate the standards of morality. It will teach man 
that his moral action is based on the divine order and purpose of 
the universe; and though failure and disappointment be the result 
of his virtuous endeavor, yet his “labor is not in vain in the 
Lord;” the Supreme Will always triumphs through him, and he, 
_ though baffled and overthrown, has worked the will of Him that 
sent him, has contributed to uphold the veracity of the Universe, 
and assured his own higher and eternal welfare. 

When the School, the Home, and the Church conjointly unite 
in this work of moral training, we shall have arrived at the true 
solution of the question with which this paper has concerned 
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itself. Education and morality will go hand in hand together. 
The result will be a high type of intellectual culture, displayed in 
an exalted and harmoniously developed manhood — that manhood 
which the Psalmist celebrated when he declared Of the ideal man: 
“Thou hast made him but a little lower than God, and hast 
crowned him with glory and with honor.” 


CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
Boston, Mass. 





JESUS’ FOREKNOWLEDGE OF HIS SUFFERINGS 
AND DEATH. 


In Luke xxii. 36-38 it is related that Jesus said to his disciples 
at the last supper: “ He that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise a wallet; and he that hath none, let him sell his cloke, 
and buy a sword.” This is equivalent to saying that the posses- 
sion of a sword was then for them the most necessary thing, more 
necessary than a purse or a wallet, yea, even than the outer gar- 


ment. Most expositors remark upon this passage that Jesus did 
not really wish by these words to recommend to his disciples that 
they should buy and carry swords, but only vividly to convey to 
them the thought that, for the future, they must gird themselves 
for combat, and expect the opposition and enmity of the world. 
But grave doubts arise against this explanation. Whoever reads 
these words without bias receives the impression that they are not 
a figurative representation of a general thought, but simply convey 
to the disciples an earnest and pressing summons to provide them- 
selves with weapons. The fact that they referred to the two 
swords already at hand shows that they so understood Jesus, 
whereupon he remarked: “It is enough” (v. 38). That he in- 
tended by this remark to indicate with cutting irony the misunder- 
standing of his words on the part of the disciples is an assumption 
of the exegetes which nothing in the text justifies. Since the 
requirement to purchase swords according to v. 36 could not 
indeed have been understood otherwise than in a literal sense by 
the disciples, there existed no reason for irony, but Jesus must 
have corrected the misunderstanding due to his own words, and 
have said expressly that he had not real weapons in mind, but was 
speaking only of spiritual equipment and readiness for combat. 
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Instead of this he says only: “It is enough,” and thereby strength- 
ens the disciples in their apprehension of his words and accord- 
ingly in the conviction that they ought to provide themselves with 
weapons for defense against attacks by their enemies. 

But how could Jesus leave his disciples in this opinion, the 
consequences of which he must have foreseen (see the sword- 
stroke of Peter, v. 50 f.), if it were not also his own? I believe 
.that every reader of the passage in Luke must, if he lays aside his 
prepossessions, derive from it alone the simple impression that 
Jesus summoned his disciples in all earnestness to put themselves 
as quickly as possible in possession of arms. One furnishes him- 
self with weapons, however, only in order eventually to use them, 
accordingly only to oppose hostile attacks. If, then, Jesus spoke 
the words reported by Luke, he could only have had the design 
of defending himself with arms against his enemies. He had been 
able in the last days sufficiently to convince himself of the mortal 
enmity of the hierarchy, and might have heard from many sides 
warnings of the plans against his life which were formed in those 
circles. It is very natural that he should have thought of an 
attack by hired assassins. Against such his disciples should pro- 
tect him; therefore he commanded them to provide themselves 
with swords; and for this purpose, defense against an attempt at 
assassination, two swords might, all things considered, be suffi- 
cient. Of an arrest by night by a company of servants of the 
Jewish (and Roman?) authorities Jesus had plainly not thought ; 
in his consciousness of political innocence such an idea was very 
remote from him ; besides, criminal justice was withdrawn by the 
Romans from the spiritual authorities, from which source alone a 
hostile procedure seemed to threaten him. Accordingly, from that 
side it was very natural to fear the sending forth of assassins, 
but not an official arrest. In this way one can easily reconcile 
the design of armed resistance, betrayed in the injunction to buy 
swords, with the fact that this resistance after a weak attempt was 
at once voluntarily abandoned (v. 50 f.). Moreover, there is 
nothing of grave import for our judgment of the ethical character 
of Jesus in the fact that he intended to defend himself against a 
murderous plot of the hierarchy. If now, however, this most 
natural interpretation of Luke xxii. 36 is rejected by the exegetes 
with such ingenious assiduity, there must be a special reason for 
it. Probably the reason is that Jesus, if he was willing to defend 
himself against the malice of his enemies with armed opposition, 
cannot have thought of a criminal process and a death upon the 
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cross. Yet the Gospels abound in passages which make him fore- 
tell such a death. Accordingly, the choice before which we stand 
is that we must regard either the words in Luke about buying 
swords or the prophecies of Jesus’ death as unhistorical. In order 
to reach a solution of this problem it is necessary to examine in 
detail the prophecies in question. 

To begin with what is nearest to hand, Luke, in immediate con- 
nection with the command to procure swords, gives the saying 
(v. 87): ‘For I say unto you that this which is written must be 
fulfilled in me, And he was reckoned with transgressors, for that 
which concerneth me hath fulfillment” (marg., “end”). The 
citation is from Isa. liii. 12, that is, from the chapter in which the 
primitive church found by predilection the type and explanation 
of the fate of Jesus. But in the mouth of Jesus it is little fitting 
in connection with what precedes and follows. For he who pre- 
pares himself to resist hostile plots with arms cannot possibly have 
compared himself with the defenseless martyr who is led like a 
lamb to the slaughter, and is reckoned among the transgressors. 
Equally unthinkable is it that the word of resignation: “ That 
which concerneth me hath [cometh to] an end,” should have been 
spoken by Jesus immediately after he had, a few lines before, pro- 
mised his disciples dominion and seats upon thrones of judgment 
(v. 29 f.). We must then see in v. 37 a vaticinium ex eventu, 
which the evangelist inserted between vv. 36 and 38 that belong 
together, probably with the design of breaking the point of the 
saying about the sword, which stood in too striking contrast with 
the actual course of things and with the dogmatic view of the 
death of Christ that had arisen in the church, and to give it a 
simple construction. 

On the occasion of the same last meal, at the conclusion of 
which Luke places the section we have been considering, all the 
synoptical Gospels make Jesus institute the Supper with words in 
which there has always been found a reference to his impending 
death. The words common to all three Gospels: rotré éor 73 cpa 
pov, in fact contain in themselves no such reference at all, but 
admit, as is evident from 1 Cor. x. 17, an altogether different 
interpretation. But they undoubtedly contain the reference to 
the death of Jesus through the words added by Luke in depend- 
ence upon Paul (1 Cor. xi. 24): 1d itp ipav Se8duevov (Paul, ac- 
cording to Text. Rec., «dipevov). Of the cup Matthew and Mark 
say: rovrd éore TO aluad pov trys Svabyxys 7d exxvvdopevoy imép moda 
(— cis ddeow dpapriav, Matt.). In Luke is found in place of this 
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the construction combined out of Paul (1 Cor. xi. 25) and Mark: 


TovTo TO ToTnpLov H Kawvy SvaOyKy ev TO aipari pov, Td irép ipav exxuvopevov. 
Despite this difference of apprehension the sense amounts to the 
same in the three Gospels and Paul; the cup denotes the new 
covenant which is established by the blood of Jesus shed in 
death for the salvation of many. Just because the cup of the 
Supper represents the blood of Christ as the new-covenant means 
of propitiation, the entire celebration receives the significance of 
an ever-to-be-repeated memorial of the death of Christ, as Paul, 
and after him Luke, expressly indicate by the words: rotro zoveire 
eis THY Cunv avaprvynow. 

Although it is impossible to invalidate the sense of these words 
at the institution of the Supper, which are reported with special 
unequivocalness by Paul and Luke and with essential agreement 
by Mark and Matthew, yet the question must be seriously raised 
whether they were really spoken by Jesus. With good reason 
attention has recently been called to the fact that, apart from the 
words in question, the delineation of this last meal in the synoptic 
Gospels by no means gives the impression that thoughts of the 
impending tragedy or the pain of separation dominated the mood 
of the participants. On the contrary, a tone of joyful confidence 
and hope in the early victorious decision of his cause expresses 
itself in the words of Jesus reported by all the synoptists: “I 
will no more drink of the fruit of the vine until that day when I 
drink it new in the kingdom of God” (“until the kingdom of 
God shall come,” Luke), and also in the words reported by Luke 
(xxii. 29 f.): “I appoint unto you a kingdom, even as my Father 
appointed unto me, that ye may eat and drink at my table in my 
kingdom, and ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.” The traditional opinion of the exegetes that these words 
are to be understood as a figure of a super-earthly blessedness 
founded upon Jesus’ death and resurrection, is suggested by no- 

thing in the text. In any case, the disciples did not so understand 
them. This is proved by their quite earthly strife about prece- 
dence in honor and dignity, and by their discouragement after 
the catastrophe. Had Jesus entertained a quite different, spiritual 
idea of the coming divine kingdom, he would doubtless have cleared 
up the error of the disciples, instead of confirming them in it by 
such words, which every one could understand only of earthly 
glory. When Jesus speaks of the day on which he will drink 
anew with his disciples of the fruit of the vine in the kingdom of 
God, what idea would one get under the supposition of a super- 
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earthly condition brought about by death and resurrection? This 
idea is so contradictory that it were as incomprehensible to us 
to-day as it must have been to the disciples. This saying of Jesus 
is intelligible only in case it was meant by him as the disciples 
could alone understand it, namely, of an immediately impending 
victory of his reformatory cause and along with this the reign of 
God among his religiously and morally renewed people, whose 
direction would then fall to Jesus and his disciples. Every one 
can see that the words reported to have been spoken about his 
death at the institution of the Supper are irreconcilable with 
such hopes. How then are these words in the Gospel to be ex- 
plained ? 

The key to the explanation is furnished by the relation of the 
account given by Luke to that of Paul. The words in Luke xxii. 
19 } and 20 (from 74 ivép ipav to exxuvvdpevoy) are wanting, as is 
well known, in Cod. D, in Latin Codd., and in Syr. Cur. Accord- 
ingly, many modern critics regard them as a later addition taken 
from 1 Cor. xi. 25 and interpolated into the text of Luke, in order 
to supplement its quite too incomplete account of the institution 
of the Supper. Others, it is true, defend the originality of these 
words in Luke, while conceding that the evangelist did not find 
them in his sources, but combined them out of Paul and Mark. 
I hold the former hypothesis to be the more probable, but in the 
second case the fact which is significant for our purpose remains 
the same, namely, that in the source used by Luke, accordingly a 
very ancient one, the words in 19 6 and 20 did not stand. Hence 
there was related here only the passing of the cup (v. 17) without 
any reference to blood and death, but with the addition (v. 18) 
about not drinking again until the kingdom of God should come, 
then (v. 19 a) the breaking and distributing of the bread with the 
simple explanation: “This is my body.” Thus there was in this 
connection no sort of reference to the body’s being broken in 
death or to its being given for us in death, — an idea introduced 
from Paul. I regard it as in the highest degree probable that in 
this abridged text of Luke, as Cod. D gives it, we shall find the 
oldest form of the account of the Supper. For it were as unconceiv- 
able why a more extended text should have been abridged by a 
copyist, as it is conceivable that it should have been found neces- 
sary later to enlarge an originally short one by an addition from 
Paul and Mark. If we may, then, in that abridged text of Luke, 
recognize the oldest form of the account of the Supper, it follows 
further that the words in Mark and Matthew, “ This is my blood 
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of the covenant which is shed for many (unto remission of sins),” 
likewise did not belong to the oldest tradition, but were added by 
the evangelist Mark from a Pauline source. 

Accordingly, it results that all the words at the institution of 
the Supper that relate to Christ’s death were not spoken by Jesus, 
but are taken from the Pauline dogmatic interpretation of the 
Eucharist. It was Paul who first gave to this meal (as also to 
baptism) the significance of a sacramental celebration of the death 
of Christ as the atoning sacrifice of the new covenant, by referring 
the symbolism of the bread (contrary to the original sense) to the 
slain body of Christ, and by adding the symbolism of the cup as 
the shed blood of the new covenant, that is, the atoning sacrifice of 
Jesus. Moreover, Paul also betrays in 1 Cor. x. 17 an evident 
reminiscence of the original meaning of the words “this is my 
body,” in that the eating in common of the same bread that rep- 
resents the body of Christ effects a fellowship of the life, a holy 
communion of those who eat of it, unites them with the mystic 
body of Christ, and thus binds them to him and to one another 
in inseparable fidelity. Jn this alone, in this holy communion, 
consisted the original significance of the Christian love-feast (the 
“ breaking of bread” according to Acts), which was rather a feast 
of joy (é dyaAddoe — aivoivres tov Oedv, Acts ii. 46 f.) than a 
serious memorial observance of the death of Christ, — a sense first 
given to it by Paul. And the fact that, despite the Pauline inno- 
vation, the older significance of the Lord’s Supper was long main- 
tained in wide circles of the Church, is proved by the descriptions 
of it in Justin and in the Didache. 

In immediate connection with the words at the Supper, Mark 
and Matthew relate that Jesus foretold to his disciples that they 
would all be offended in him that night, that is, would be confused 
as to their faith, according to the word of the prophet: “I will 
smite the shepherd and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered ;”’ 
to which he added the promise: “ After I am raised up I will 
go before you into Galilee.” It is evident that this saying is a 
vaticinium ex eventu put into the mouth of Jesus; for the entire 
deportment of the disciples at and after the catastrophe clearly 
proves that they had no presentiment of the resurrection. Other- 
wise how could the women have made preparations for embalming 
the body of Jesus? The same words about going before into 
Galilee are, according to Mark xvi. 7 and Matthew xxviii. 7, spoken 
by the angels to the women at the grave in order to prepare for 
the appearance of the risen one in that region. But Luke, who 
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transfers the appearances to Jerusalem and vicinity instead of 
locating them in Galilee, has given those words the new construc- 
tion: “ Remember how he spoke unto you when he was yet in 
Galilee” (xxiv. 6), thus out of the prophecy of an appearance 
in Galilee making a reminder of a previous foretelling of the 
resurrection during Jesus’ sojourn in that province. It is, accord- 
ingly, the reflection of the evangelists which has given to such 
words one or another form according to their apprehension of the 
history. 

The same will also be found to be true of the words which Mark 
and Matthew put into the mouth of Jesus in connection with the 
anointing in Bethany — Mark xiv. 8: “She hath done what she 
could; she hath anointed my body aforehand for the burying ;” 
Matt. xxvi. 12: ‘ For in that she poured this ointment upon my 
body, she did it for my burial;” and then both evangelists add, 
“‘ Wheresoever the (Matt. “ this”) gospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken 
of for a memorial of her.” This last verse clearly betrays the 
reflection of the evangelist, for 75 eiayyéduov, which in the mouth 
of Jesus was simply the good news of the coming of the kingdom 
of God, has here already received the later sense of an account 
of the life and death of the Messiah. Just as little as v. 9 can 
v. 8 (Mark), have been spoken by Jesus, according to which the 
anointing should have had the significance of an anticipation of 
the embalming appropriate to the burial. For, apart from the 
fact that it would be a proceeding in itself strange and without 
any analogy that one should anticipate the embalming of a corpse 
by anointing the body of the man while alive, this artificial inter- 
pretation is hereby shown to be unhistorical, that the women who 
followed Jesus intended to undertake the embalming after his 
death, and thus can have known nothing of an anticipation of it 
which had already taken place. Moreover, the evangelist Luke 
gives no account of this anointing in Bethany, but instead of it 
relates the entirely different story of an anointing of Jesus by a 
penitent woman in the house of the Pharisee Simon in Galilee 
(vii. 86-40). The evangelist John, indeed, again transfers the 
anointing to Bethany, but has it performed by the well-known 
Mary, sister of Martha and Lazarus, instead of by an unknown 
woman, as in Mark and Matthew, and in fact in the unusual man- 
ner that not the head, as in Mark and Matthew, but the feet of 
Jesus are anointed, as in the story in Luke, where this surprising 
procedure has a more natural ground in the person of the one 
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who did the anointing, than it has in John’s account. Finally, 
the saying of Jesus on the occasion, as reported by John, is: 
“Suffer her to keep it against the day of my burying” (xii. 7, 
iva— type )- 

The anticipation of the embalming at the burial here becomes 
a keeping of the ointment for a later application at the burial ; 
but as it had already been applied in the anointing, how could it 
be kept? This quite obscure sentence seems to me explicable 
only as an expedient of the evangelist’s to escape from an embar- 
rassing situation. He felt that the anticipation of the embalming 
by means of an anointing of the living man was unfitting, and 
hence gave the saying such an indefinite turn. In view of the 
profound difference of these three accounts of the anointing we 
are certainly justified in doubting the historical accuracy of each 
of them. We may well presuppose a historical kernel of the tra- 
dition, but whether this is to be sought in the direction of the 
Lucan tradition (an anointing in Galilee by a penitent sinful 
woman) or in that of the three other Gospels (an anointing in 
Bethany by an enthusiastic woman of his followers), is uncertain, 
yet the latter is the more probable. In the former case all refer- 
ence to the death of Jesus would as a matter of course be excluded, 
but even in the second case this reference is not probable, but the 
conjecture is very natural that the anointing might have had the 
sense of a consecration to the Messianic kingship, — a sense which 
alone corresponds to all the historical analogies. But this signi- 
ficance of the act was of course so far inappropriate to the later 
apprehension of the heavenly kingship of the Messiah Jesus, that 
the tradition could not have preserved it in its original sense. 
Hence the varying interpretations and transformations under 
which the Lucan tradition most radically proceeded, just as Luke 
was otherwise careful to exclude from both his writings everything 
that was in any way suspicious from a political point of view. 

Among the discourses of Jesus in the last days at Jerusalem 
the parable of the unfaithful husbandmen occupies a prominent 
place (Mark xii. 1-12; Matt. xxi. 33-46; Luke xx. 9-19). In 
the form in which it has come down to us it contains an evident 
prophecy of the death of the Messiah Jesus brought about by the 
wickedness of the godless leaders of the people or the hierarchy ; 
for only this can be intended by the feature of the parable that 
the unfaithful husbandmen slay the son and heir who was at last 
sent to them, and cast him out of the vineyard in order to take 
possession of his inheritance. Then is added the threat that the 
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lord of the vineyard will destroy these unfaithful ones and give 
the vineyard to others (Matt. “to another people’), and further 
the promise, clothed in a citation, “that the stone rejected by the 
builders will be made of God a corner-stone.” This is an alle- 
gorical representation of the fate of the Jewish theocracy which, 
through its sinning against the divine messengers (the prophets) 
and at last against the Son, has drawn upon itself its rejection by 
Heaven, while the Son of God, cast out by the hierarchy, is made 
the corner-stone of a new building of God. But this is not in the 
manner of the parables of Jesus, in which historical events are 
not allegorized, but general truths are vividly presented through 
ever-recurring events of daily life. Therefore this allegory cannot 
be regarded as a word of Jesus. There may have lain at the 
basis of it a parable of Jesus in connection with Isa. v., and with 
the threat against the hierarchy that the governing power should 
be taken from it and given to others. But this basal material, 
in any event, received from the evangelist a radical allegorizing 
transformation into which were wrought the historical reflection 
and the apologetics of the Christian Church. Only from this 
point of view, that is, as a vaticinium ex. eventu, can that be 
understood which is said in this parable of the Son and Heir, his 
rejection by the hierarchy, and his exaltation to the dignity of 
@ corner-stone in the new Church. It is “a product of primi- 
tive Christian theology, not an authentic report of a polemical 
discourse of Jesus” (Jiilicher, “ Die Gleichnissreden Jesu,” ii. 
p. 406). 

The saying ‘attributed to Jesus (Mark x. 45; Matt. xx. 28) 
belongs to Pauline theology: “The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” It is not allowable so to rationalize the sense of these 
words that they shall convey the idea that Jesus consecrated his 
life, devoted it in service, to the salvation of many; but what is 
meant is the abandonment of his life to death as an atoning sacri- 
fice which should purchase the salvation of many (namely, all 
believers) from death. It is the same thought of a redemption 
through a representative atonement as in 1 Tim. ii. 6 (dvriAvtpov 
trip révrwv), in 1 Cor. vi. 20 (rimijs yopdéoOyre), and in Rom. iii. 
25 (iAacripiov). This dogmatic reflection on the death of Jesus 
as a means of redemption is found apart from this passage only 
once in the synoptic Gospels, in the above-mentioned words at the 
institution of the Supper. As we have seen of these that they 
are not original words of Jesus, but were introduced from the 
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Pauline theology, so the same will be found to be true of the 
words in Mark x. 45. The thought of salvation through the aton- 
ing efficacy of the death of Jesus could not arise until the church 
had begun to make the fact of the death of the Messiah Jesus the 
object of its reflection, in order to remove the offense which this 
death had in the eyes of the Jews. This apologetic reflection 
found then a welcome solution of the problem in the thought, 
which was prefigured in Isa. liii., and was also current in the 
Pharisaic theology, that the innocent sufferings of the righteous 
martyr have the divine purpose to serve as a guilt-offering for the 
payment and abolition of sins. This interpretation of the death 
of Christ, which indeed may already in the primitive church have 
been occasionally employed to advantage as an auxiliary idea, 
was, however, first made by Paul the central point of Christian 
faith, and placed as the foundation and corner-stone of his doc- 
trine of redemption. But this Pauline doctrine of redemption 
was quite remote from the circle of thought of Jesus himself. 
The salvation which he hoped for and promised consisted in the 
coming of the rule of God expected by the prophets, in the goods 
of which all should have part who did the will of God, loved God 
and their brother-men, denied themselves, the world, and espe- 
cially Mammon, and shunned no sacrifice for the cause of the 
divine kingdom. In this thoroughly ethical doctrine of salvation 
there is no room for a substitutional atoning sacrifice and its im- 
putation to the believers. Moreover, Jesus everywhere made the 
forgiveness of sins dependent upon the penitent and humble dis- 
position of men, together with their own willingness to forgive, 
without anywhere intimating that it presupposed as a condition 
a preceding propitiation of God by a substitutional atonement. 
The parable of the prodigal son is, in this respect, very instruc- 
tive; for as Jesus expected salvation only from the coming of the 
divine rule in the community and from the pious disposition of 
the individuals as members of the kingdom, so he knew nothing 
of a salvation through a substitutional atonement, and cannot 
accordingly have regarded his death as a means to such an end. 
This is indirectly proved by the fact that Jesus, if he had seen in 
his death the God-ordained means of propitiation and the essen- 
tial purpose of his divine mission, could not possibly have prayed 
in Gethsemane that the cup might pass from him, and still less 
have uttered in the moment of death the complaint: “ My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” 

If this deportment of Jesus at his death is historical, — and 
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external testimony as well as internal probability favors this 
hypothesis, — then the historicity of his earlier expressions as to 
the necessity of his death as a means of atonement is hereby alone 
excluded. The fourth evangelist recognized this, and for just 
this reason excluded the scene in Gethsemane and the outery on 
the cross, representing instead the death of Jesus to be a volun- 
tary offering of his life as the intended completion of his life-work 
(reré&Acora, xix. 30), as an exaltation (iyotcda), and as a return 
to the heavenly glory; in short, as the beginning of his triumph 
over the world (xii. 27-33; ef. xvi. 17). And it must be con- 
ceded that this is the only right consequence of the dogmatic 
presupposition that Christ regarded himself as from the begin- 
ning appointed and sent of God for the express purpose of pur- 
chasing by his death the salvation of the world, the redemption 
of sinful humanity. John transformed the history of Jesus from 
the point of view of the Pauline dogmatic theory of redemption. 
But if one takes one’s position at the point of view of history, 
there results the impossibility of reconciling this theory of salva- 
tion with the consciousness of Jesus, and hence the necessity of 
judging unhistorical the sayings in the Gospels that appear to 
support it. This result is established finally by the fact that the 
saying in Mark x. 45, Matt. xx. 28, has a parallel to a different 
purport in Luke xxii. 27. Here also Jesus represents himself to 
the disciples as a type of humility which is not to accept service, 
but to serve others; yet this “ serve” is not here to be referred 
to a devotion that results in an atoning death, but to an active 
life in the service of his disciples. Without doubt this was the 
original form of the saying of Jesus, which has accordingly expe- 
rienced a dogmatic transformation only at the hands of Mark and 
Matthew. 

We come finally to those three detailed prophecies of the 
passion which the synoptic Gospels report at the close of Jesus’ 
ministry in Galilee and during his journey to Jerusalem (Mark 
viii. 81 f., ix. 31, x. 32 f. and parallels). In immediate connection 
with Peter’s confession of the Messiahship on the way to Cesarea 
Philippi, Mark relates that Jesus began to teach his disciples 
that the Son of Man must suffer many things and be rejected by 
the elders, the high-priests, and the scribes, and be slain, and 
after three days (“on the third day,” Matt. and Luke) be raised. 
Thereupon, as the report runs, Peter began to rebuke him in order 
to dissuade him from such thoughts (Matt., “‘ Be it far from thee, 
Lord, this shall never be unto thee”). But Jesus answered : 
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“Get thee behind me, Satan” (Matt., “thou art a stumbling-block 
unto me’’), “for thou mindest not the things of God, but the 
things of men.” Later (Mark ix. 31) on the return through 
Galilee, it is reported that Jesus again repeated this prophecy, 
and reiterated it the third time more in detail on the journey to 
Jerusalem (x. 32 f.), adding that the Jewish authorities will de- 
liver the Son of Man to the gentiles, and they shall mock him, and 
shall spit upon him, and shall scourge him, and shall kill him 
(Matt., “crucify ”), and that after three days (on the third day) 
he shall rise again. On the occasion of the second announcement 
of the passion, Mark observes (ix. 32) that the disciples did not 
understand the saying, and were afraid to ask him; on the occasion 
of the third, Luke adds (xviii. 34): ‘“ And they understood none 
of these things, and this saying was hidden from them, and they 
perceived not the things that were said.” In fact the entire deport- 
ment of the disciples at, and after, the death of Jesus shows most 
clearly that they were in no way prepared for this catastrophe, and 
that they had no presentiment of a resurrection of the crucified one 
soon to be expected. For after the arrest they all fled; only a few 
women saw the crucifixion at a distance, and these then prepared 
spices for the embalming of the corpse, the resurrection of which 
did not at all occur to them! How was this possible, if Jesus 
had repeatedly spoken in such unambiguous terms of the resur- 
rection on the third day? If it be assumed, moreover, that the 
prophecy of Jesus had been at first obscure and hard to under- 
stand on account of its contradiction to their hopes, yet after- 
wards, when everything occurred as foretold, they must necessarily 
have been reminded of the prophecy, and they must accordingly, 
after the first part, suffering and death, had been fulfilled, so 
much the more confidently have hoped for the fulfillment of the 
second, that of the resurrection. Instead of this, the mood of 
the disciples, even after the knowledge of the open grave, was 
only fear, doubt, utter perplexity (Mark xvi. 8; Luke xxiv. 11, 
22 f.)! And then the disciples on the way to Emmaus are 
indeed censured by the risen one for their stupidity and slowness 
of heart, for not having believed all that which the prophets had 
said, viz., of the necessity of the sufferings of Christ (xxiv. 25 f.), 
but not by a syllable are they reminded of the prophecies of Jesus 
himself, which lay so much nearer to them, and were so much 
more intelligible! To him who considers all this without bias 
the conclusion must appear inevitable that the prophecies of his 
passion put into the mouth of Jesus by the evangelists cannot be 
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historical. They are products of the apologetic reflection of the 
Church, which could help itself over the stumbling-block of the 
death of the Messiah on the cross only by thinking of this dark 
fate as planned in the counsel of God, and hence also prophesied 
by Jesus, the confidant of God. 

And certainly in this relation, as Luke intimates (xxiv. 27), 
the words of the prophets were very favorable to the Christians. 
We have already seen above how the dogmatic interpretation of 
the death of Christ as an atoning sacrifice ordered of God was 
derived from Isa. liii. Even there also is found an intimation of 
a new, glorious life which should accrue to the innocent sufferer 
as a reward of his fidelity, — a passage in which the prophet was 
in fact thinking only of the restoration of the tried and purified 
people of God, but in which the Christians found the resurrection 
of their Lord prophesied. The case is similar with Hos. vi. 2, 
*“ After two days will he revive us, and on the third day he will 
raise us up, and we shall live before him.” That which here 
was a figurative expression for a restoration and renewal of the 
chastised people at an early day, became for the Christian inter- 
pretation a prophecy of the resurrection of the crucified Christ 
“on the third day” or “after three days.” The latter time- 
determination does not exactly agree with the Easter-history, and 
is accordingly so much the more certainly formed in depend- 
ence on the prophetical passage. But the Christian cause was 
not helped by the belief that the crucified Messiah was awakened 
to new life; he must as such also appear, must hence in the near 
future come again out of the heavenly regions to which he had been 
withdrawn, for the completion of his work, still unfinished, of the 
establishment of the dominion of God among the Jewish people 
and furthermore among all peoples. This hope, which was the 
essential point of primitive-Christian faith, was supported also by 
a convenient prophetic word found in fact in the prophetic book 
which was then a favorite with the pious Jews, the Book of 
Daniel. In the seventh chapter of this book the seer delineates 
first the judgment on the four world-kingdoms, which are repre- 
sented by the beasts out of the abyss, and then it is said (v. 13 f.): 
‘“‘ And behold there came with the clouds of heaven one like unto 
a son of man (kebar enash), and he came even to the Ancient of 
Days (God) . . . and there was given him dominion and glory 
and a kingdom, that all the peoples, nations and languages should 
serve him. His dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall 
not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be de- 
stroyed.” 
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According to the meaning of the author, this form “like unto 
a son of man” is without doubt only a symbol of the “ people of 
the saints,” i. e. of the Jews, as the beasts are symbols of the 
heathen peoples ; but the interpretation of this poetic personifica- 
tion with reference to the Messiah was as natural to the Chris- 
tians as the quite similar explanation of the “servant of God” 
in Isaiah. The Messianic interpretation of the latter is only 
Christian and not Jewish, since Judaism at that time knew no- 
thing of a suffering Messiah. On the contrary, as regards the © 
explanation of the figure in Daniel of the son of man, it is still a 
disputed question whether it proceeded from the Jewish or the 
Christian theology. In the Book of Enoch, but in a later part of 
it (the Parables), ‘son of man” is often found as a designation 
of the Messiah preéxistent in heaven, and the fourth Book of 
Esra, which is of post-Christian origin, also speaks of such a one. 
Otherwise, however, Judaism knew nothing of a heavenly pre- 
existent Messiah, but only of an earthly Messiah born as a man, 
and for him the expression son of man was altogether unusual. 
The Christian designation of the Messiah as 6 vids rot dvOparov is 
accordingly not derived from the popular speech of Judaism but 
directly from the Book of Daniel, just as the “ coming with the 
clouds of heaven in the glory of the Father with the holy angels ” 
(Mark viii. 38, xiv. 62, paral.) points back to Dan. xiii. 

But now the question arises, whether this Messianic term was 
taken from Daniel by Jesus himself, or first by the Christian 
church. Against the former view, which is now the almost uni- 
versally prevalent one, there are several weighty reasons: 1. It 
is hardly intelligible why Jesus should have chosen for the desig- 
nation of his Messiahship an expression which, according to its 
origin in Daniel (as also in Enoch) does not signify an earthly 
man, but only a heavenly being like unto a man; on the contrary, 
it is very intelligible that the Christian Church employed by 
preference for the designation of its Messiah Jesus, exalted to 
heaven and thence about to come with the clouds, the very ex- 
pression which in Dan. vii. 13 was used of the super-earthly King 
of the kingdom of the saints. But when this expression had 
once become in the Christian apocalyptic the standing term for 
the exalted Messiah Jesus soon to come again, then it could so 
much the more easily be taken up into the evangelic history for a 
Messianic self-designation of Jesus, as there was for good reasons 
wanting another undoubtedly Messianic title of the kind. Be- 
cause in the oldest tradition no expression existed in which Jesus 
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had designated himself according to his Messianic quality, this 
sensible gap was filled by the term 4 vids rod dvOpérov, which has 
been established in the Christian (and perhaps the Hellenistic- 
Jewish) apocalyptic as the express designation of the Messiah 
Jesus. 2. If 6 vids rot dvOpdrov had been the regular Messianic 
self-designation in the mouth of Jesus, it were difficult to under- 
stand why Paul everywhere ignored it, even when, according to 
the connection, it would have been very natural for him to em- 
ploy it; further, why in the Johannine Apocalypse, i. 13, only a 
dpovos vids dvOpwrov is mentioned, exactly according to Dan vii. 13, 
and not rather a 6 vids 7. 4, according to the Gospels. ‘These two 
things are most simply explained by the supposition that the 
definite term did not originate with Jesus, but received its dis- 
tinct expression in the Christian Church by way of apocalyptic, 
and thereupon was put into the mouth of Jesus in the Greek 
Gospels. 38. In Aramaic, the native language of Jesus, bar- 
enash or barnash, which corresponds to the Greek “son of man,” 
was the standing expression for “man” in general, and hence 
could not be used as a specific Messianic self-designation. In 
order to express the evangelic term 6 vids rod dvOpdérov this lan- 
guage must employ the clumsy circumlocution “son of the son of 
man” (bar debar nasha). Since this artificial term is unthink- 
able in the mouth of Jesus, but the simple barnasha, as expres- 
sion for man in general, was inappropriate for this reason to . 
serve as a Messianic self-designation, it is evident. that Jesus 
cannot have called himself Son of Man in his Aramaic language, 
and this expression must accordingly have been put into his 
mouth in the Greek Gospels. 

In this result lies the most weighty confirmation of that which 
has already shown itself in the foregoing to be highly probable 
from other grounds, that all the prophecies of the passion which 
treat of the Son of Man as well as the saying (Mark x. 45): 
“The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister 
and to give his life a ransom for many,” do not come from Jesus, 
but are products of the apologetic-dogmatic reflection of the 
Christian Church, accordingly of the evangelists. If we now 
look back to the passage, Luke xxii. 36 ff., from which we set 
out, it will be easier to decide upon which of the two sides the 
greater probability lies: whether, with the saying about buying 
swords, which refers to the purpose®of opposition to hostile 
attacks, or with the words which present to view suffering and 
death as the unavoidable destiny of divine determination. Nu- 
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merous as these are, the result of a careful investigation is the 
improbability, in the case of all of them, of their historical origi- 
nality. So much the more is the probability increased that in 
the saying about purchasing swords we have a fragment of the 
oldest and most genuine recollection, which has been preserved as 
a strange phenomenon in the earlier stratum of the evangelic 
tradition, comparable to an erratic block, which has remained 
behind in its incongruous environment like a monument of long- 
vanished, prehistorical catastrophes and conditions. The less the 
later invention of that saying, so strangely unfitting to the Christ- 
portrait of the Church, is comprehensible, the more certainly is 
it to be recognized as a true tradition of the actual history. 
Regarded from this point of view, many things appear in a 
different light from that in which we have been otherwise accus- 
tomed to regard them in the artificial illumination of ecclesiastical 
tradition. The journey to Jerusalem has no longer the purpose 
of dying there as a sacrifice for the sin of the world, but of con- 
tending and conquering, of attacking the hierarchy in its strong- 
hold and overthrowing it, in order to take seriously the dominion 
of God in Israel. The solemn entry into Jerusalem amidst the 
acclamations of the people, and that energetic interference with 
the official observances of religion, the purification of the temple, 
are no longer incidental episodes of the mystic drama of redemp- 
tion, but are decisive deeds of the God-inspired prophet and 
reformer, who sets himself to the accomplishment on the earth of 
the will of his Father in heaven. The saying about David’s son 
and David’s Lord is no longer an academic scholastic contest, but 
an assertion of the claim to religious leadership of the people on 
the part of the one sent of God, who, however, was no descendant 
of David. The anointing in Bethany is no longer the anticipa- 
tion of the burial, but is the consecration of the Messianic King, 
improvised through an impulse of genius on the part of an enthu- 
siastic woman of his followers. The last meal is no more a sad 
feast of separation, but a proud pre-celebration of the dawn of 
the dominion of God. The passing of the bread as a symbol of 
the body of Christ. is no longer the establishment of a memorial 
of death, but of a bond of brotherhood of life with the Messiah 
and for him. In all this, however, there are shown the genuine, 
energetic idealism and the believing heroism of a true, God- 
inspired hero, who aimed %t the highest, and recklessly staked his 
person for the realization of his supreme purpose. It is no 
prejudice to this heroic greatness that he, as heroes are accus- 
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tomed to do, underestimated the actual powers of the real world. 
To the pious Galilean the relation of God’s dominion to that of 
Rome seemed to be of little significance. He believed that he could 
realize the former without coming into collision with the latter 
(“ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s”). On this error, which really does 
not dishonor his heart, his religious-social ideals went to pieces. 
That he felt his fate in this sense, as the overthrow of his holiest 
hopes, is proved by the last word on the cross: “My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” With the fearful tragedy of this 
personal end of life, the rise of the higher life that has grown out 
of his living and dying can alone reconcile us. The grain of 
wheat must die in order to bring forth fruit. The Jewish Mes- 
siah, the reformer of the one people, must perish, in order that 
in the faith of the Church of his followers the Christ according 
to the Spirit might be raised up, who was appointed to be the 
Saviour of the world, the King in the kingdom of truth. What 
was human in that one, temporal, and of national limitation, was 
overcome in the unequal combat with the powers of this. world. 
But the divine kernel of his being and his work, — the rule of the 
Heavenly Father in the hearts of his children and in the commu- 
nity of life in his kingdom — that remained ; in majestic proces- 
sion of victory, that moves through the earth; that outlives in 
indestructible self-renewal the changes of time; still to-day that 
is the divine power which bows our hearts in humility and lifts 
them up in love and hope. 


Otro PFLEIDERER. 
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NECESSITY AND LIMITATIONS OF ANTHROPO- 
. MORPHISM. 


WueEn, at the middle of this century, Feuerbach startled his 
contemporaries by proclaiming that man made God in his own 
image, he only repeated a criticism upon religious thought that 
first arose in the western world among the Greek philosophers. 
They, too, perceived that to call men the offspring of the gods 
was to utter a Janus-faced proposition ; according to the direc- 
tion of approach it tells either the genealogy of men, or the 
origin and likeness of the gods. The discovery that the gods 
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were reproduced images of men marks the beginning of -the long 
and unfortunate misunderstanding between the religious and the 
scientific consciousness. -At the beginning of reflection, the 
thought of the gods and the thought of nature were not two, but 
one. Even when critical reflection had definitely set in, great 
thinkers, like Thales and Heraclitus, still called the ultimate 
principle of all things indifferently God, or some sensible sub- 
stance, as water, air or fire. But the desire for closer definition, 
together with disgust at the unworthy representations of the gods 
in the poems of Homer and Hesiod, soon led to the radical step 
of trying to exclude all theological notions whatever from the 
thought of nature ; the world was to be completely explained by 
non-personal and unconscious elements. This purely mechanical 
theory of Leucippus and Democritus was later popularized by 
the Epicureans, and is one of the sources of modern mechanical 
views of nature. 

The worst thing about this early atomism was not its possible 
untruth, but rather its introduction of a schism into men’s facul- 
ties. For philosophy could not suppress religion; it could only 
impoverish it by rendering it one-sided. In place of the beauti- 
ful unity of the mind’s original attitude toward the universe, it 
brought in two unreconciled ways of looking at the same thing. 
In vain did Aristophanes strive to restore the ancient simplicity, 
and his struggle is ours also. For religion still asserts that the 
thought of nature is also the thought of a God with human 
qualities; yet, when we who believe this make specific application 
of it, do we not feel ourselves somehow disloyal to science? This 
schism in our minds has a twofold baneful effect. On the one 
hand, it leads to the toleration of looser thinking on religious 
topics than is demanded by the sciences; on the other hand, as I 
shall try to show, the scientific mode of thought, by denying the 
germ of truth contained in religious anthropomorphism, reduces 
its own subject-matter to the vanishing point. For the proposi- 
tion that mechanical nature is the source of man is just as suscep- 
tible of a double interpretation as the other saying that God 
made man in his own image. It is, in fact, demonstrable that 
the anthropomorphism characteristic of all thought before its 
separation into scientific and religious branches has clung to the 
scientific branch as tenaciously as to the religious. The image of 
man is, of course, only partly reproduced in each case. Religion 
objectifies more the heart and conscience, science more the intel- 
lect, of man. For what is the transparent, self-consistent system 
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of nature except a depersonalized, abstract figure of man’s intel- 
lectual constitution? Man has made nature in his own image. 
I shall try to illustrate this feature of the sciences, and to show 
that, together with the parallel feature of religious thought, it is 
an application of a necessary and universal law of knowledge. 
Why does scientific thought try to exclude this element? To 
the first thinker, nature was alive through and through; whatever 
happened was the act of a being who desired and perhaps planned 
it. Conscious impulses, feelings and purposes were spontaneously 
and freely attributed to all things. But such naive thinking 
must soon have stumbled upon three difficulties. There was, in 
the first place, some truth—that of numbers and geometrical 
form — that was fixed; again, though man was capricious and 
irregular, some of nature’s ongoings were the exact opposite ; 
finally, to secure his own interest, man had to calculate natural 
phenomena in advance. Thus inner need and outer suggestion 
united to build up a conception of nature in which the image of 
man’s capricious will should have no place. And since, to early 
reflection, consciousness as such must have seemed essentially 
capricious and incalculable, with the elimination of will there had 
to go the elimination of thought and foresight also. The ele- 
ments of this depersonalized nature must, of course, be lumps of 
matter, for which the senses stood sponsor. In place of will, 
there was motion, — apparently a clear notion ; for when a stone 
hits another stone and displaces it, do we not see one lump im- 
parting motion to another? In place of foresight and directing 
thought, finally, there was necessity, which also seemed a clear 
notion because of the helplessness of man in the presence of the 
more imposing forces of nature. Without asserting that this was 
the actual order of thought in any mind or series of minds, we 
may yet suppose that something like the foregoing was the inner 
logic of the change from the animistic to the atomistic view. 
The motive forces of our modern mechanical views are not essen- 
tially different. As in ancient atomism, so here, the senses yield 
the material, and mathematics ever more and more the form. 
Psychology tends to become a branch of biology ; biology seeks 
to assimilate itself to chemistry and physics; these strive to 
reduce themselves to mechanics ; and mechanics, finally, is little 
more than mathematics applied to certain physical concepts more 
or less arbitrarily defined. Thus do we strive after soulless things 
and a soulless universe. From the more rigorous of the sciences 
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Nevertheless, analysis of the root-notions of the sciences will 
show that these notions have been come by altogether too loosely, 
and that, instead of escaping anthropomorphism, they are them- 
selves contentless and inconceivable without it. 

The uncritical manner in which certain basal concepts of 
mechanics have been formed and applied has been admitted by 
several physicists like Mach, who perceive that the foundations of 
the physical sciences are indissolubly bound up with the theory 
of perception. The guilelessness that prefaces a book of physics 
with the assurance that the subject-matter of the science is no- 
thing but phenomena, and then proceeds to treat the alleged phe- 
nomena as substantial realities independent of mind; and the 
still purer innocence that accepts such physics as a datum, and 
proceeds to explain the origin of mind by reference to these 
phenomena (which have their only existence as functions of 
mind), — this paradisaical innocence has already begun to eat of 
the tree of self-consciousness and to guess at its own nakedness. 
Nothing is easier, and nothing is more irrational, than to build 
up a pseudo-metaphysics while professing to teach nothing but 
phenomenalistic science. Consistency requires that we either 
admit the need of a metaphysical and epistemological reéxamina- 
tion of the root-concepts of physical science, or else that we stand 
whole-heartedly by the phenomenalistic definition of the subject- 
matter. It is the effort to do the impossible feat of serving both 
these masters that is responsible for the scandalous inconsisten- 
cies just referred to. Let us see what will be the result of adopt- 
ing either point of view. 

If, as Karl Pearson teaches in his “ Grammar of Science,” 
science is simply a description of the routine of our sensations, 
then a sort of anthropomorphism follows at once. For the only 
actuality known to the sciences would be the human mind, with 
its total content of impressions and memory images. Instead of 
subordinating consciousness to soulless things and seeking to ex- 
plain it thereby, science would find in consciousness itself the 
only sphere in which things would have any being. Thus far, 
the unadulterated phenomenalism that Pearson recommends has 
made only equivocal progress among men of science. It would, 
indeed, take a courageous man to face all the logical consequences 
of a sincere acceptance of so radical a principle. We are likely 
for some time to come to understand by the objects of the sciences 
some kind or kinds of things existing otherwise than in our con- 
sciousness. The more important question for our present purpose, 
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therefore, is whether such extra-human things must or can be 
conceived as not only extra-human, but also qualitatively unlike 
the human mind that knows them. From this point onward, 
therefore, let us assume that we are directing our attention to 
real things supposed to exist otherwise than in our consciousness. 
It will not be allowable, when the lines of the argument begin to 
tighten around such conceptions, to seek refuge in the phenomenal 
character of things. Such shifting of position has too long ren- 
dered the logical character of the sciences doubtful. If a purely 
phenomenalistic position is taken, then we point out that, accord- 
ing to it, nothing could be conceived except human life and what- 
ever might be analogous to it. If, on the other hand, things are 
more than phenomenal, we have to show whether, in this case 
also, they have to be conceived after the analogy of our own 
minds. 

Energy and law are unquestionably the chief concepts around 
which physical science and most natural sciences tend to revolve. 
Matter, which held the same rank a few years ago, is coming 
more and more to be conceived dynamically, and so to take a 
place secondary to that of energy. Let us. now ask what is the 
content of the two concepts, energy and law. What do we mean 
when we use these terms in reference to anything supposed to 
exist otherwise than in our own minds? We will begin with 
energy. The ordinary definition of energy given by physicists is 
is the power or capacity of doing work. While this definition 
may be useful for certain purposes of the science of physics, its 
adequacy as a definition may be questioned. It seems to do 
little more than substitute other undefined and in part synony- 
mous terms, whereas what is needed is a clue to the sort of objec- 
tive thing intended to be named by the term. “ Power” and 
‘* capacity” are either mere generalized expressions for specific 
facts which ought to be pointed out, or else, as may be suspected, 
they are mere abstractions which, under the semblance of defi- 
nition, suppress the question that ought to be asked. A dis- 
appointed politician once attributed his misfortunes to “the 
mutation of human events.” We are no better off than he, in 
respect to clear thinking, when we attribute anything to a 
“ potentiality” for that thing, or to a “power” or “capacity” 
for it. A capacity for a thing never does the thing itself; it is 
not the horse’s “ power” to draw a ton that makes the load 
move. We must seek the substantial part of the definition, then, 
in the term “work.” This term, which involves a reference to 
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displacement and motion, at last yields something concrete to fix 
our attention upon, namely, a set of sensations of motion. But 
now we are reminded that we have pledged ourselves to seek for 
the objective or extra-human content of the terms in question ; 
and so the problem becomes, What is the objective thing or fact 
that reveals itself in sensations of motion? We are estopped 
from taking things to be the mere lumps that they seem to be to 
unreflective thought, for matter has to be understood dynamically, 
— it is only as it does something. The internal energies of 
things, then, must be what moves them; but energy is precisely 
the thing that has not yet been pointed out. No insight will be 
gained by prefixing “ physical” or “unconscious” to the term, 
for surely an adjective cannot, in actual thought, qualify a noyn 
that has no meaning of its own; much less are we allowed to 
qualify a noun of unknown meaning by an adjective also of un- 
known significance; yet the meaning of “ physical” and “ uncon- 
scious” as here used is the very object of our search. 

Not to beat about the bush unnecessarily, it may as well be 
. said at once that the only intelligible meaning that has ever been 
proposed for energy considered as an objective fact is that which 
is derived by generalization and analogy from our own active 
functions. It is easy enough, of course, to protest that something 
entirely different is meant; but when the protester is pressed to 
say, then, what he does mean, he merely repeats some of the 
very terms for which an explanation is sought. How completely 
true it is that the notion of energy has been derived from, and 
must be interpreted by means of our own conscious effort or 
inclination, becomes evident when allied terms are, one and all, 
found to point in the same direction. ‘ Force,” says Professor 
P. G. Tait in his “ Recent Advances in Physical Science,” “ is 
obviously to be applied to any pull, push, pressure, tension, 
attraction or repulsion, etc., whether applied by a stick or a 
string, a chain or a girder, or by means of an invisible medium.” 
Every one of the six terms (pull, push, etc.) has the psycholog- 
ical reference just mentioned. Attraction and repulsion get 
their meaning from our inclinations, desires and repugnances. 
When Thales said that the magnet must have a soul because it 
attracted iron, he realized that the whole notion of attraction and 
its opposite derived its content from conscious attractions and 
repulsions. Pulls, pushes, pressures and tensions get their sig- 
nificance from the various phenomena of effort, or from these in 
connection with muscular and tactual sensations. What happens 
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in the external world when one thing pulls or pushes, or stretches 
or presses another is analogous to our states of consciousness 
\when we pull, etc. We might go still further and show that 
“tendency,” “influence,” and finally “action” itself, have the 
same origin and connotation. In short, energy and the whole 
group of cognate concepts are completely anthropomorphic. This 
conclusion is unaffected by the query lately raised among psychol- 
ogists, whether the sense of effort is not of peripheral, that is, 
sensory, origin ; the essential consideration, as far as we are now 
concerned, is that the sense of effort and similar phenomena are 
states of myself, and cannot be conceived as existing otherwise 
than as states of some self. The necessity of the anthropomor- 
phism grows out of the impossibility of separating the content of 
the state from the consciousness of the state and still have any 
meaning left. If occasion required, it might also be shown that 
the concept of matter, when understood to refer to a trans-sub- 
jective fact, is a similar transfer of states that are ours to another 
subject or self. What, for instance, can it be for one body to 
resist another in a sphere in which there is no expectation and no 
sensation? But this point may be waived in order that we may 
have space in which to ask whether the notion of law is likewise 
anthropomorphic. 

In respect to the laws of nature, as well as in respect to matter 
and energy, the position of phenomenalism must be discriminated 
from what may be called, in a general way, realism. Consistent 
believers in the former take law to mean simply observed uni- 
formity in the succession of phenomena. The most that they can 
say is, that sensations seem to follow a routine. Sensations can 
be classified when they arrive, but why we should expect any- 
thing to arrive, and particularly why we should expect a sensation 
of one sort rather than of another, cannot be told; expectation 
can be admitted to be rational only on the supposition that we 
have gotten beneath the bare fact that events occur to the ground 
of their occurrence, and of their occurrence in a specified order. 
Indeed, the nerve of the notion of law, as far as the sciences are 
concerned, is the subordination of the particular facts and features 
of the world to certain definite and ascertainable principles of 
organization. It is by discovering one of these internal or real 
principles that we are able to predict; expectation is rational 
because we have gotten hold of a larger whole in which the single 
fact is only a part constituent, and is for our thought determined 
by the law or organic constitution of the whole. Law means, 
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then, that there are real unities or wholes in nature which we can 
sometimes grasp in advance of the particular fact. Shall we go 
still further and say that the single fact is necessitated by the 
constitution of the whole, and that laws express necessities as 
well as uniformities? This query opens up the most vital mo- 
tive for seeking a “deanthropic” view of nature. The scientific 
intellect fears to find consciousness in nature because this would 
seem to threaten the certainty of natural events. As a result, in 
spite of many good intentions to the contrary, law tends to be 
understood as a rigid necessity that is laid upon things. Instead 
of speaking and thinking of what we may reasonably expect to 
happen by reason of our insight (always partial) into the consti- 
tution of some whole, we victimize ourselves with the notion that 
things must so happen. Every thinker who is both clear and 
cautious perceives the far-reaching consequences of admitting into 
the sciences so highly a metaphysical notion as that of necessity, 
yet how can the conclusions of the sciences assert their proper 
dignity unless the data be regarded as necessary? In any case, 
the notion of law in nature contains one or both of these connota- 
tions: unity in multiplicity, and necessity. I shall try to show 
that both notions are anthropomorphic. 

Necessity is apparently of two kinds, — logical necessity, or the 
binding character of the conclusion in a process of inference ; 
and dynamic necessity, or the necessity that a given event should 
or should not take place. The former we experience in our- 
selves; being asked what we mean by necessity in this sense, we 
invite the questioner to perform a given rational process and 
experience the fact for himself. But where shall we look for 
real content for the notion of dynamic necessity? No one since 
Hume has imagined himself able to observe necessary connection 
between external things or events; regularity seems to be a fact, 
but nothing we can observe indicates its necessity. Nor do we 
discover necessity in any of the forms of compulsion exercised 
upon us. The fact of observation is only “I cannot,” never 
“This had to be.” Determinists never weary of telling us that 
our feeling of freedom may be illusory; it is equally true that 
our feeling of necessity in cases of compulsion may be mistaken. 
Again, our sense of freedom is often explained by saying that 
some acts appear to be free because we do not know what the 
motives are; but it is equally true that the acts and mental func- 
tions in which we seem to ourselves most clearly necessitated are 
precisely the ones in which we are most completely unable to 
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trace the causes. Dynamic necessity, then, is no fact or object of 
experience, and the notion lacks clear content. What content it 
has is transferred by analogy from our immediate experience of 
logical necessity. As Bowne remarks in his “Theory of Thought 
and Knowledge,” it is an illegitimate extension of “ the necessity 
of an affirmation to the affirmation of a necessity.” Now, since 
logical necessity is a matter solely of the inner life, it follows 
that, in so far as the laws of nature are understood to include 
the necessity of natural events, they are through and through 
anthropomorphic. 

How stands the case with unity in multiplicity? We must not, 
of course, demand a definition of ultimate notions, of which unity 
is one; yet even ultimate notions must be notions of something, 
the like of which we must be able to point out. Unity and mul- 
tiplicity are concepts, not things, and unless some concrete fact or 
case can be adduced to show what they mean, the application of 
them to any concrete subject-matter is as illegitimate as to infer 
the existence of God from the concept of God. If thus much be 
granted, the anthropomorphism of the notions in question can 
be seen at once. For only in the unity of. consciousness do we 
directly experience any unity. Unity is not found in the content 
of any external sense, since space is in conception indefinitely 
divisible ; nor in a sensation or other state of consciousness con- 
sidered as an occurrence, for time is likewise indefinitely divisible ; 
nor in any state of consciousness considered contentwise, for 
every state involves discrimination, and so at least duality. Unity 
is not found by searching at all; it is rather the condition of 
searching and finding anything whatever. Unity exists as a fact 
in our own consciousness. This diversity that I now discriminate 
is a diversity for me ; here is a multitude of states, but they are 
all mine ; here, then, is a many in one, and a one in many. This 
is the hearthstone of the entire problem. The unity of nature, 
which we express piecemeal in the formulas for specific laws, can 
be understood if we interpret it in terms derived from the unity 
of our own consciousness, but otherwise the unity of nature is an 
empty phrase, and the laws of nature have no objective applica- 
tion. Hence the remark, made in the first paragraph of this 
article, that, while religion objectifies more the heart and con- 
science, science objectifies rather the intellect, or consciousness 
considered in its synthetic function in cognition. 

Our knowledge of nature, then, consists of a set of analogies 
drawn from human nature and life. Is this fact a mere incident 
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in the development of science, a clinging remnant of early the- 
ogonies and cosmogonies which is yet to be shaken completely 
off, or is it rooted in the constitution of knowledge? The last 
paragraph has suggested the right clue to this problem; if unity, 
a primary and omnipresent notion, has the character in question, 
what can we expect but that the whole of knowledge will turn 
out to be necessarily anthropomorphic? The image and likeness 
of man has not attached itself to this or that piece of thought, 
but is the stuff that thoughts are made of. “ When me they fly, 
I am the wings.” The general ground for believing this to be 
the case is that the meaning of thoughts can never be imported 
into us, but must somehow be found within or developed from 
within. Our thinking does not acquire meaning or application 
by having something added to it, or by means of some bridge 
between itself and reality; the antithesis of thought and reality 
that is assumed by all “deanthropic” views of the world is a 
mere abstraction to which nothing in fact or reality corresponds. 
In other words, thought is not a mere means of finding reality, 
but is already, in its own character as thought, a revelation of 
reality to itself. Let us examine, for instance, the most funda- 
mental of all notions of the trans-subjective world, that of objec- 
tivity in general. The source of this notion is the constitution 
of the logical judgment itself, for every such judgment means to 
say what is objectively true as distinct from any mere seeming. 
Thus it is contained in the very fact that we have any cognitive 
consciousness at all that we divide ourselves, so to speak, from 
ourselves, or carry durselves beyond ourselves considered in our 
mere subjective isolation. Whenever thought asserts itself, 
therefore, it asserts the objective world also. Speaking meta- 
physically, we might say that we know the real external world 
at all only because it is immanent in us. What the course of 
experience does for us is not to originate this knowledge, but 
only to differentiate it, and this it does, once more, not by im- 
porting something into our minds, but only by stimulating the 
mind to ever more definite and more fully analyzed functions. 
We know that there is a trans-subjective world, then, because it 
somehow has a part of its existence in us; we are able to think 
of it as a unit because we are units ourselves ; we know how to 
think of its energies because we ourselves are concrete energy. 
Doubtless all this is a puzzle, and some of it may seem to be 
contradictory; but there is nothing to forbid reality being a 
puzzle, and, as to the contradictions, they will be found to lie only 
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in certain abstract notions, such as subjective and objective, 
which the process of abstraction has rendered inadequate to 
express the fullness of reality. The necessity for anthropomor- 
phism in all knowledge, then, grows out of the fact that thought 
and its meaning develop from within, and that thinking itself is 
a process wherein reality becomes: revealed to itself. Strike off 
this real or anthropomorphic reference, and nothing will be left 
but the blank form of possible thought. 

What has just been said must not be confused with what a 
recent writer has called “cheap idealism,” which, from the sub- 
jectivity of knowledge as a function, infers that the world is 
nothing but ideas. Of course we know the world only in our 
ideas of it, and so the apparently mighty problem arises how to 
get across from our ideas of the world to the world itself. But 
the problem is a fictitious one. From the start, thought is of 
something other than ourselves. There is, in fact, no such act 
of pure introversion as the theory calls for. Even when we 
think of a state as our own, we think of it also as a fact, that 
is, as having a place in a larger whole of which we are parts. 
As already remarked, the logical judgment, in which knowledge 
is constituted, always supposes itself to be valid, and validity 
includes a reference to some sort of trans-subjective standard. 
The necessity of anthropomorphism lies, then, not in the fact that 
our knowledge is ours, that is, a subjective function, but in the 
content of knowledge, — not in the that but the what of cognitive 
consciousness. The particular point at which it of necessity 
enters is the concrete application of basal concepts. As long as 
these are considered merely as categories of the mind or ultimate 
classes into which concepts fall, they are mere forms of possible 
judgments and knowledge. As such they would be purely sub- 
jective and without significance for reality. But we have just 
seen that whatever is purely subjective is, ipso facto, entirely 
abstract. The actual process of intelligence ever includes the so- 
called objective or real reference. Consequently, the categories 
of the mind must also be categories of reality. Now, it would be 
possible to show that not one of the categories, or, if the expres- 
sion be preferred, basal concepts of the sciences, can have any 
concrete application except by analogy from the concreteness of 
our own consciousness. Once more, let me say that this is not 
because our knowledge is ours in any merely general sense, but 
because the categories are what they are. To show that all the 
categories require this interpretation would be to give the major 
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part of a metaphysics. We must content ourselves with summar- 
izing and further applying what has already been said of the 
single category of unity. 

Three important truths have emerged from our discussion of 
this category: First, the abstract idea of unity presupposes ex- 
perience of a unit whence the notion may be abstracted ; Second, 
all further applications of the notion thus derived are, logically 
considered, analogies; Third, the only experienced unit is con- 
sciousness itself in its totality. Now, as there cannot be multi- 
plicity without unity, it follows from the above that there cannot 
be for us a larger number of real things than there are units 
qualitatively like our own unitary consciousness. Any other 
unity is abstract. We may and do imagine that whatever has a 
single name, as atom or monad or force-centre, is a single thing ; 
yet, when an effort is made to think the meaning of such names, 
we are driven back from pillar to post, finding no resting-place 
until we abandon the whole misguided attempt to extrude the 
necessary anthropomorphism of all meaningful thought. 

What should be cast out is the false or perverted anthropo- 
morphism that grows out of mean conceptions of man. Fetishism 
is not at fault because it is anthropomorphic, but because it fails 
to recognize in human personality anything higher than caprice. 
The gods of Greece offend, not because they are in the likeness 
of men, but because they represent something lower than the 
highest human. The jealous God of the Jewish law had to give 
place to the merciful Father of the prophets because men had 
come to know their own hearts better. The terrible being wor- 
shiped by our Puritan ancestors is not more anthropomorphic 
than the milder being whom we love. Indeed, as Mr. F. C. 
Lowell in an article in the New Wortp for March, 1897, has 
made plain, throughout history the conception of God has varied 
with man’s consciousness of himself. 

Each age must worship its own thought of God, 
More or less earthy, clarifying still 

With subsidence continuous of the dregs ; 

Nor saint nor sage could fix immutably 

The fluent image of the unstable Best, 

Still changing in their very hands that wrought : 
To-day’s eternal truth To-morrow proved 

Frail as frost landscapes on a window-pane.! 

It is equally true that men’s conceptions of nature have been 
degraded or noble, superstitious or rational, narrow or open-eyed, 

1 James Russell Lowell, The Cathedral. 
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according to the prevailing thought of man himself. The last 
and thus far highest thought to gain general acceptance in the 
scientific world — the thought that nature is one vast, intercon- 
nected system, evolving through its own energy and according to 
rigid laws of its own —is a reflection of our increased sense of 
the dignity, authority and vital energy of intellect ; it is scientific 
method hypostasized. That this conception will yet be enriched 
through still further increase of self-consciousness may be safely 
predicted. The only limitations that need to be placed upon this 
objectifying process are these: First, we should not assume that 
we can reach the complete and final thought of reality, whether 
of God or of nature, until we become possessed of absolute self- 
consciousness. All our knowledge is both a grasping of the self 
and an interpretation of the not-self thereby ; consequently, what- 
ever faults there may be in one, infect the other also. This 
consideration ought to serve as a check to the natural dogmatism 
of both religion and science. When either of them offers its 
products with the warning, “Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther,” it is legitimate to reply, “ Knowest thou thyself?” 
Second, the extent and degree to which human attributes may be 
objectified in any particular case are to be determined by the 
specific contents of experience. The mature human being has 
passed through many stages of development, any one of which 
may serve as the basis of an analogy. What degree and variety 
of the human shall be the type by which to interpret a particular 
experience is to be determined by the content of that experience. 
It is allowable, even, from the known laws of human growth, to 
infer a stage of life lower than any that we can remember to have 
experienced, or a higher one than has yet been attained. Thus 
the universe may be richly peopled, though all its inhabitants 
take their traits from what we know of reality in ourselves. 
Finally, it is necessary to note a demand rather than a limita- 
tion, — the demand of the ideal. How an ideal could ever arise 
is a problem of profound significance, the solution of which can 
only be hinted at. That ideals are the very life of man’s intel- 
lectual, moral and esthetic nature will be admitted by every 
reader of this article. In some sense, then, the ideal is immanent 
in us; it is somehow already realized in our experience of our- 
selves. In the realm of intellect it realizes itself as the truth, in 
our consciences as the good, and in our esthetic sense as the 
beautiful. The ideally true, beautiful and good both lives in us 


and is the atmosphere in which we live and move. Therefore, in 
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those projections of ourselves which constitute the knowledge of 
things, we cannot escape positing, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a real ideal which is over all, and through all, and 
in all. 


GrorcE A. CoE. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, ILL. 





THE GENESIS OF FAITH. 


In looking over the mass of literature on religious subjects, we 
find but few attempts at a thorough psychological explanation of 
the genesis and development of faith. So-called proofs of God 
and immortality there are many, but they certainly are not the 
commonest nor even the best foundations for religious convic- 
tion. Often perhaps they may be regarded as the foundation only 
of the faith of their promulgators. Then again, although such 
proofs may seem to give birth to beliefs, they frequently are not 
the real progenitors, which latter lie hidden in the recesses of the 
heart. Indeed, the deepest faith probably is that which does not 
support itself with the syllogistic crutches, but which is borne 
aloft by the wings of feeling and intuition. Thousands of per- 
sons can attest the fact of a gradual and mysterious growth of 
belief in themselves, which ends in convictions as deep as those 
effected by the most rigorous mathematical demonstrations. 

Thousands, indeed, but yet not all persons. Many there are 
who would be glad to foster such beliefs, but who find themselves, 
through logical obstacles, simply unable to do so. They may 
admit that they, like all other human beings, live and act largely 
by faith, that they are surrounded by it even as by the air they 
breathe, that their most important actions are based on it, and 
that it would be folly to endeavor to live solely in accordance with 
the mandates of reason. Yet they maintain rightly that faith in 
one thing does not necessarily demand, or even justify, faith in 
another. If one believes in a possible unification of knowledge, 
one need not for that reason believe also in an existence after 
death. Assurance of the future advancement of human society 
does not imply assurance of the reality of sirens and sphinxes. 
“ Faith,” they say, “‘ may indeed be a valid ground for assurance, 
but what we shall have faith in is by no means settled by this 
general statement. We need, in addition to the truth of the 
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general statement, an individual impulsion toward faith in a cer- 
tain thing. Other people may have intuitions or revelations in 
regard to divine matters; but such revelations possess no claim 
on us, and before we also go through similar experiences, we shall 
persist in the denial of that which they affirm.” 

In order to clear up the mystery which for such persons must 
always surround this subject, and possibly to help assurance in 
their souls, it might be well to throw some light on the elusive- 
ness of the development of faith, and to enumerate some of the 
preéxisting elements out of which it is born and the circumstances 
attending its growth. Until this is done, religious belief must 
for them always have an air of strangeness and untrustworthi- 
ness. It will always be put into a totally different category from 
the faiths which they hold in common with other people, and, on 
account of its non-universality, it will ever be regarded with a 
degree of suspicion. 

It must be admitted from the outset, as indicated above, that 
information in regard to these points is not ample. So subtle a 
thing is religious conviction that not only can it not be trans- 
mitted bodily, like a demonstration, from: one to another, but 
even the nature of its development is with difficulty noted. 
Among the reasons for this lack of information I should instance 
the obscureness attending intuitions in general, and the special 
obscureness attending religious intuitions, arising from the elu- 
siveness of the data on which they are based. Intuitions, it 
would seem, are often the product of several or many factors 
which exist in the mind simultaneously, but which are too weak 
to be separately noticed. In my summer street-car rides I some- 
times pass the store of a friend which is situated in a remote and 
strange part of the city. When at some distance I usually have 
a vague feeling that I am soon to pass the place; but this. feeling 
is based on no definite perceptions whatever, for I should be utterly 
unable to describe any of the neighboring stores, or to give the 
names on any of their signs. The various elements which give 
rise to the presentiment seem to exist in my mind without coming 
into conscious prominence. The general impression which they 
make being associated with the perception of my friend’s store, I 
naturally conclude, when I receive this general impression, that I 
am near the building. 

A still more elementary example is the following: Having 
offered a dollar for ten cents worth of groceries, I had the change 
dropped into my hand in the shape of six pieces of smaller money. 
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A glance showed me that I had received the right amount, al- 
though I had not had time to count the pieces individually. 
Each piece seemed to send its separate ray to the eye, which then 
traveled onward to the brain and affected consciousness sepa- 
rately ; and the united effect of all these sensations was a feeling 
of “all-rightness.” In this case I had caught the various ele- 
ments of the intuition on the wing, so to say; but they were few, 
and of a clear and tangible nature. Far different, however, is 
it with the elements of religious intuitions. These are among our 
deepest and most elusive experiences. Indeed, it is a notable 
fact that many of the most important feelings of life are at the 
same time among the vaguest. Witness the inspiration which we 
receive in our daily duties through thoughts of some noble man 
whom we wish to imitate, or some admired woman whose appro- 
bation we wish to gain. These thoughts are often so indefinite 
as scarcely to admit of being stated; they are half intellectual, 
half emotional, and they exist as a merest fringe in the mind ; 
nevertheless they have a power over us that is stimulating in the 
extreme. Witness also the faith in the unity, plan and order of 
the universe, which is to be found in all seekers after truth, and 
which has done so much to bring about the scientific achieve- 
ments of the last four centuries. How important and funda- 
mental this feeling is, and yet how few there are who are fully 
aware .of its existence! A man must go through all sorts of 
mancuvres with salts and acids and seeds and bones, must ex- 
plore the heavens, excavate the mountains, and translate half of 
ancient literature before he recognizes the powerful undercurrent 
which is bearing him on. It is feelings just like these on which 
the intuitions of religion are based. In fact this very belief in 
the order of the universe is itself capable often of expanding, and 
developing into a belief in God and immortality, as I shall en- 
deavor to show later. 

If intuitions in general are so subtle a thing, even when they 
deal with simple objects and events, how perplexing must be 
those based on elements which in themselves almost defy observa- 
tion! Yet they may not be altogether beyond human under- 
standing. For if the intuition in connection with the ninety 
cents, spoken of above, was within reach of analysis, we see no 
reason why deeper ones should be quite beyond its domain. 
With more acuteness and patience of observation we ought, it 
would seem, to be able, if not completely to dissect and lay bare, at 
least in their rough outlines to indicate and partially to explain 
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them. I have myself, for instance, passed from a certain mate- 
rialistic state into one of faith, and have retained a few salient 
points of my experience, which will enable me to give at all 
events a slight scheme or synopsis of what I consider in some 
cases to be the passage from doubt to affirmation. I shall dwell 
only on those aspects which appear to me universal, and shall 
treat of my experiences not as personal but rather as pertaining to 
mankind in general. 

Every man probably has a sense of the meaning and value of 
life ; i. e. he believes that it potentially contains a sort of supreme 
good, and that he may attain it if he proceed in the right way. 
The nature of the good of course varies enormously in different 
individuals ; but its attainment would in all cases bring about a 
sense of satisfaction and contentment, which may be regarded as 
the common element throughout. The main thing to be observed 
about the feeling is that it exists in all human beings, that it 
exists as a kind of postulate or a@ priori conviction, independent 
of all rational foundation, and that it exerts as powerful an influ- 
ence over us as the most rigorously proved mathematical proposi- 
tion could exert. 

When, now, any line of procedure calculated to bring about 
our end proves in vain, there is, to be sure, a certain disappoint- 
ment, which may last for some time; but this disappointment 
does not usually shake our inborn conviction of the possibility of 
success. What we do, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is 
simply to change the direction of our pursuit. We give up the 
former aims and set up new ones in their stead; and if the latter 
prove equally vain, we go through the same procedure again. 
But there must evidently be a limit to this operation. The world 
is large and the ends to be striven after are many, but they are 
not infinite ; and a time may arrive when we have the conclusion 
forced upon us that nowhere can the desired satisfaction be found. 
This is apt to happen especially to men of intellectual insight and 
consequent large powers of generalization. To such it will not 
be necessary to strive after all the various individual ends. Being 
disappointed in one pursuit, they immediately generalize to the 
whole genus of which that pursuit was a species or an individual, 
and thereupon give up the entire genus forever. In this way 
they may soon arrive at the end of all human endeavor, and the 
whole of life gains for them an aspect of vanity. 

But what of the deep inner conviction with which they started ? 
That had its origin previous to any struggles and disappoint- 
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ments, and might well be found to outlive them, as, indeed, is 
usually the case. When the sense of value is strong, it asserts 
itself in spite of all failures, and it does so by postulating another 
life for its satisfaction. Indeed it might perhaps be asserted 
that it always does so, since in the apparently exceptional cases 
the earthly ideals are probably not yet all exhausted, the good 
being sought, for example, in reason aud the beauty of system, 
or in the delights of sneering, cynicism, and opposition to all 
theories of reconciliation. But cut off absolutely all possibility 
of a fulfillment of desires in this life, and the chances are that 
another existence will be postulated. 

Not only, however, through the mere inability of the world to 
meet our existing demands may this end be brought about; it 
may result also from the growth of our demands, and the conse- 
quent insufficiency of the world. This happens, for example, 
when our aspirations rise from such lower aims, as the pursuit of 
money or fame, to higher ones, like universal knowledge and per- 
fection of character. Both cases, however, are essentially iden- 
tical. For in both the existing order of things is incapable of 
meeting certain demands which we make, and in both the demands 
postulate an order which is capable of doing so. Faith in immor- 
tality, springing up in these ways, is thus nothing but a continua- 
tion of original convictions and impulses. Generally, of course, 
it is backed by certain outside considerations, — such as the ante- 
cedent possibility or probability of a deeper world, based on the 
narrowness of our experience and the likelihood of the existence 
of many other aspects of nature besides those perceived by us; 
and such as the various considerations tending directly to prove 
the existence of a deity. These, however, are mere external aids, 
and are of service rather in the fixation and defense than in the 
attainment of the belief. Substantially the latter exists already 
in our sense of value. Value exists, we say: but since it exists 
not in human life, it must exist in human life extended. It isa 
sort of ground-tone or organ-point, which persists in spite of all 
external obstacles, and which leads to an assurance of immortality 
much as the tone C in the third movement of Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony leads, through a succession of the strangest discords, 
into the triumphant finale. 

This then is one of the methods by which faith springs up. It 
is probably the type which underlies the numerous class of con- 
victions arising from ideals, strivings, struggles, disappointments 
and sorrows. Another method, which may perhaps be considered 
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a sub-class or particular instance of the one just described, is that 
frequently employed by persons with scientifically inclined minds. 
Such a person enters the life of thought with a profound convic- 
tion of the order and plan underlying the universe, and with a 
belief in the possibility of a comprehension of the same by the 
human consciousness (and possibly his own). Here, too, it will 
be noticed that the faith is wholly irrational ; it is born in the 
blood and requires no syllogisms to give it credit. It inspires 
the young scientist with enthusiasm, and incites him to spend 
his whole lifetime in its verification. He works arduously, but 
soon finds the field expanding on every side ; the horizon recedes 
as fast as it is approached, and he soon realizes that in the very 
nature of the case he will never be able to reach it. The universe 
is found to be infinitely richer than he suspected, and reluctantly 
he admits the inability of man to fathom its depths. But the 
deep inner convictions with which he started still sound through 
his soul. The world is rational, and is reducible to laws. Ac. 
customed to believe in the possibility of the human mind to grasp 
its secrets, he finds it impossible to give up his faith, and he 
postulates a continuance beyond death of human existence, in 
which the nature of the universe may grow more intelligible. His 
religious belief is nothing but his scientific belief extended, and 
’ we consequently have a case where science and religion are not 
opposed to each other, but where the one rather forms a prepara- 
tion for, and leads into, the other. 

It may perhaps be objected that the conclusion is in this case 
not justified, since the only presupposition which was really inborn 
in the scientist’s mind was the one that there is law and order in 
the universe, not that his own or any other consciousness could 
ever grasp this order. The latter presumption, it may be said, 
was an unwarranted addition, due to an underestimation of the 
content of the universe, and when this underestimation was recti- 
fied the addition ought logically to have lapsed. This objection 
might offer room for considerable discussion, but discussion is 
not my present purpose. What I wish to point out is merely 
the actual psychological origin of religious beliefs, irrespective of 
their truth or falsity. From this point of view the fact is that a 
belief in the possible insight into the nature of the universe has 
become so ingrained in the scientist’s mind that he finds himself 
unable to shake it off, and he consequently makes suppositions 
agreeable to its maintenance. It may be added that, even if his 
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fact would not for that reason necessarily invalidate the strength 
of the assumption when once it became fixed. For very many, 
if not all, of our truths, have their origin in error, or at least 
unreason, and yet this does not in the least weaken our trust in 
them. 

Here, again, the believer often helps himself along by certain 
arguments pointing in his direction, but here also these argu- 
ments are generally mere external aids; they are selected and 
formulated to support a faith which was already in existence. 
In other cases the arguments play a greater part, and act as 
complements to the preéxisting faiths. Almost everybody, for 
example, postulates a certain agreement between the human mind 
and external phenomena; i. e. everybody has faith in the power 
of the mind to know objective truth. Everybody must conse- 
quently make all the assumptions which seem necessary for an 
upholding of this conviction. Such an assumption, it might be 
argued, is that of a direction of the course of evolution by a 
divine hand. For it would appear miraculous for the minute 
agreement between the mind and the world, as shown in science, 
to have been brought about by mere chance, by millions and 
millions of accidental variations, any slight change in which 
might also have brought about an entire difference in the final 
outcome. It could hardly be argued that ability to comprehend 
the universe could be due to the action of natural selection, for 
the simple reason that natural selection has had practically no 
time or opportunity to operate in this manner. Higher reasoning 
has been indulged in only for a few thousand years, and even in 
that time ability in this direction has not appreciably aided in the 
struggle for existence. It must be assumed, therefore, that the 
great correspondence which we find between inner and outer facts 
is the product of design, and this again presupposes a designer. 
Here, then, the original presupposition itself, without the argument, 
would be unable to bring about religious faith; while the argu- 
ment, on the other hand, requires the presupposition as a basis. 

Given thus in its meagre outline, the genesis of faith appears 
poor and wretched enough, and there is no occasion for surprise 
if nobody finds in it any ground for personal conviction. As 
stated above, it is not my purpose, however, to convince by means 
of a logical demonstration, but merely to show the psychological 
continuity between religious and other faith. The bare state- 
ment that there is a value to life, or that there is plan in the 
universe, which expresses the mental attitude of us all, is also 
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uneloquent enough ; but the truth of the same, when felt, is infi- 
nitely rich and stimulating. Seen from the inside, these things 
have an altogether different aspect from that of the outside. 
Were I able to waken in the breast of the readers all the various 
emotional experiences which accompany the construction of the 
bare framework indicated, — all the struggles, hopes, disappoint- 
ments and victories which lead to the final conclusion, —I should 
certainly win assent from many, and should carry many along 
with me as I swung around the final curve. 

In order to give some closer idea of the nature of these experi- 
ences and of the peculiar intermixture in them of emotion and 
reasoning, I subjoin a fragmentary description of my own passage 
from doubt to affirmation, which I was able to retain, like a few 
feathers from an escaping bird, and which I would entitle : — 


IMMORTALITY. 


When life is young and near-lying pleasures and aims still 
glorify the horizon of the mind, the question regarding the immor- 
tality of the soul seldom surges up with any urgent appeal for 
an answer. But the years roll on and the mind becomes trained 
to sacrifice present enjoyment for future gain. Aims widen and 
ends recede; yes, often they are projected to the very threshold 
of the grave. When finally realized, they are found to be di- 
vested of all their-primitive charm and halo. Man then wonders 
what there could have been in them to attract him so powerfully. 
“ What is the meaning of it all?” he asks. “ Are all my dreams 
of happiness and betterment naught but the vain products of my 
heated imagination? Am I the dupe of some dark power, con- 
scious or unconscious, which amuses itself by leading me on after 
mere phantoms without substance ? ” 

Materialism, indeed, would have me believe that it is thus. 
According to its teachings, man is nothing but a dusty concourse 
of atoms, governed by the same simple and mechanical laws as 
the clod of earth beneath his feet. He differs from this latter 
only as an elaborate scale differs from an ordinary balance, in 
complexity. Know the elementary laws of material nature, and 
procure instruments fine enough to follow them in the workings 
of the brain, and the deeds of man will become as clear as the 
revolutions of a wheel. It will then be possible to tell with 
accuracy why this emotion of sublimity is aroused by the Eroica 
of Beethoven, why that sense of calm and holiness takes posses- 
sion of us when we have done our duty. All feelings and emo- 
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tions, apart from their immediate pleasantness and their effect on 
our material well-being, will be put on exactly the same level. 
They are the conscious concomitants of physiological processes, 
and nothing more. They have no mysterious significance, and 
point to no deeper reality. All are mere tricks of nature, whose 
blind object is the survival of the beast,— man. And, finally, 
our consciousness in general is but a secondary concern, but the 
accompaniment of a certain complexity of matter in motion. Be- 
fore this complexity happened to exist there was no feeling, and 
after it ceases to exist there will again be none. All life on 
the globe is destined to vanish in the ages to come, and with it 
all ideals of truth, beauty and goodness. Perhaps, in the millions 
of eras that will follow, there will nevermore be the least gleam 
or scintillation of thought, not the least reflection of the great 
world-process going on all around us. Nothing will remain 
but the eternal atoms, grinding their eternal way through the 
eternal space. 

This is the desolate, God-forsaken view of the universe which 
is turned out in our factories of science. The trouble, however, 
with this theory, is similar to that with the children of old 
Saturn. Just as these latter were devoured by the very parent 
who instilled life into them, so also is our theory swallowed up and 
disintegrated by the same forces and motives which gave birth to 
it.! For obsérve, this doctrine which, when carried to its legitimate 
conclusions, ends by denying all higher value to life; which re- 
duces beauty to a mere chance collocation of matter in motion, 
ethical ideals to mere illusions, and all consciousness to something 
secondary and sporadic, —this doctrine in its formation itself 
presupposes the existence of ideals, of things which possess a deep 
inner worth. For what is it that drives men to investigation and 
~ to the framing of hypotheses? It is Value, deep Value, which 
tacitly underlies all our thoughts and actions, which is deeper 
even than Truth, Beauty and Virtue, which gives significance to 
all things, contains all, and is contained by none. We may seek 
it in health and wealth, in happiness and fame, in knowledge or 
in the progress of mankind; but it is always a sense of worth 
which beckons us on, a longing for that which will minister to 
inner needs, and a faith in the attainability of the same. This it 


1 T would emphasize the fact that these paragraphs are not intended as an 
attempt at proof, but rather as an expression of certain semi-poetic, semi- 
logical states of mind, as a partial reproduction of the salient aspects of certain 
intuitions. Hence their assertiveness and lack of strict logical development. 
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is which drives men from home and friends, shuts them up in 
suffocating laboratories, or leads them to the jaws of death amidst 
African wilds. Of what avail are the mere objects about which 
the scientist reasons? They are of little import,— simply a 
dead apparatus, to be cast aside when it has served its purpose. 
Of what avail is mere Truth? Count the grains of sand on the 
seashore, or diagram the jagged outlines of a boulder, and you 
will have Truth indeed. But what of it? It gives us no lively 
twist of the understanding, helps us not towards a name, pro- 
duces no unification of our world-view, affords us no glance into 
the infinite: it is without Value and therefore away with it. All 
the world is meaningless and insipid until touched by the magic 
wand of Value, which alone transforms, ennobles and glorifies it. 

As life courses on, we change our ideals and estimates of 
worth. We fall in love, rear a family, build a state, strive after 
the beautiful. What was dear to us loses its flavor, and what we 
heeded not we eagerly pursue. The search for the laws of nature 
and the discovery of them, which was once the central point of all 
existence, now seems like the fruitless gathering of stones of a 
like color, like mere child’s play, simple chasing after shadows. 
The political and social ideals, which filled our youthful hearts 
with enthusiasm, now afford us no more warmth than the burning 
logs in a painted fireplace. And yet, though disappointment and 
disenchantment may follow each other in quick succession, we 
ever again peer into the various crannies of life, searching for 
that which may quench our deep inner thirst. When finally the 
bandage drops from our eyes, when we have made the rounds of 
life, as poor as at the beginning, and without having found the 
satisfactions we desired, there is but one course left open to us: 
to leap over the confines of earthly existence and to embrace the 
infinite. 

Here we see the secret of that elevating, sanctifying power 
which care and sorrow often exert over us. Our eartlily illusions 
may be dispelled, it is true, but they prove to be the rent curtain 
which hid from our eyes the radiance of Reality. The eternal 
striving remains, — that everlasting want, which is the light of 
hope, the proof of God, the ladder of heaven. 

Man’s life is a sublime syllogism, of which the various steps 
differ infinitely, but of which the grand conclusion remains ever 
the same. The major premise is a vague but irresistible sense 
of the worth of all living and striving. According to person and 
condition, this sentiment takes on the most various forms and 
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aspects. To the youth it is the blushing maiden who promises an 
infinity of bliss; to the hero and worker it is fame that beckons 
him on with alluring pictures; to the mother it is the child on 
which all her tenderest hopes are centred ; and to the philanthro- 
pist it is the welfare of humanity which lulls him to sleep and 
arouses him to activity. But, one by one, these ideals all fade 
and vanish away. The maiden loves another, or the wine of her 
affection changes into the vinegar of ill-temper. The glory of 
fame bursts like a soap-bubble, or reveals itself in the nasty shape 
of selfishness and vanity. The child dies, and drags into the 
grave all the hopes of its mother. And the welfare of humanity, 
finally, becomes an enormous, sphinx-like riddle: what is it? 

But, amid all these fluctuations, there still remains that deep 
and unconquerable sense of the worth of all living and striving. 
Deeper than aught else, it subsists, even after all the fair stars of 
hope and promise have disappeared. At times it resembles some 
unfathomable abyss of night, some enormous spiritual chaos, or 
some mighty world-force that would glory in the exercise of its 
strength, but is doomed to expend it in vain upon nothingness. 
It is then that all the devious paths of the syllogism of life con- 
verge into one bright focus ; it is then that there rises upon the 
awful night of unsatisfied desire the glorious sun of immortality. 
Not in this world, but beyond, beneath, before and above it, lie 
the meaning of all strife and the realization of all hope! Like 
an inspiration, a revelation, does this assurance come to us. It 
need not be weighed and tested in the brazen scales of science, for 
it carries its certificate of truth on its own forehead. It leads to 
conviction, not with the plodding steps of the cart-horse of calcu- 
lation, but with the unerring flight of Pegasus. And what a 
comfort, what an animater it is! It follows us wherever we go, 
and casts 2 sweet radiance on our path. It is like the first faint 
tinge of crimson on the early eastern sky, the harbinger of a 
glorious day that is soon to dawn. 


ALBERT GEHRING. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 
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THE SCIENTIFIC AND CHRISTIAN VIEW OF 
ILLNESS. 


OnzE of the conspicuous illustrations of the lofty monotheism to 
which Judaism attained, is the view which the great prophets and 
poets of the Old Testament took of illness and death. In passage 
after passage, Yahweh is represented as the author alike of sick- 
ness as of health, of death as of life. He, the one living God, 
creates the darkness as the light; he wounds and he heals; he 
kills and he makes alive; and if there be evil in the city, it is 
because Yahweh either caused it or permitted it. 

This reference of sickness, death and evil to a single cause, one 
Supreme Author of all, is notable. For, if we turn from the 
literature of Israel to that of the nations around, we find a diame- 
trically opposite view. Take up the oldest literary records we 
have, the Egyptian Book of the Dead and the Assyrian cuneiform 
writings ;— they are saturated from beginning to end with the 
belief in demonology, and the causation of diseases, pestilence, ill- 
luck, death and all forms of evil by certain malevolent divinities ; 
in other words, with the possession of the sick or insane by evil 
spirits. The magic formulas for most effective cursing and expel- 
ling of these demons from the bodies of the sick, not merely those 
sick in mind but also those sick in body, are given at great length 
and in detail. Each malady had its respective demon or angry 
god as its cause; and the way to get rid of it was to find a sor- 
cerer who knew the name of the evil spirit and the proper magic 
rites to coax or curse it out of the poor human body that it had 
afflicted. Even in cultivated Greece as late as the sixth century 
B. C. the same superstitious view prevailed; and when a pesti- 
lence broke out in Athens, it was attributed to the anger of Apollo, 
and a human victim and special religious rites were ordered to 
propitiate him. Even in the days of Jesus, the general opinion 
of the Jewish people explained epilepsy, paralysis and madness 
through possession by devils ; and he who could cure or even tem- 
porarily improve such sufferers had supernatural powers ascribed 
to him. 

It is therefore most noteworthy that the noble prophets of the 
seventh century, such as Isaiah, Amos and the writer of Deuter- 
onomy, should have risen above this narrow and superstitious 
dualism of their age, and with that breadth of view which comes 
from the emancipating vision of truth should have been willing to 
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accept as the source of all, of the sweet as the bitter, the dark as 
the bright, none below the one true God. For few things have we 
reason to be more thankful to Jesus than for his rejection of these 
old views which interpreted bodily misfortunes as manifestations of 
Divine wrath. When they were pressed upon him, as in the ques- 
tion: “ Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?” Jesus gave his disciples that interpretation (as much 
more sensible as it was more charitable), “ Neither hath this man 
sinned nor his parents, but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him” (John ix. 2, 3). 

The victories of reason and faith over superstition, however, are 
never to be won by a single stroke, however effective. From the 
earth to which it is felled, error soon rises again with dogged 
obstinacy. So it is not strange that, even in these days which we 
fancy so enlightened, murky mental fogs, in this quarter and that, 
should foster to new birth and form the ancient weeds of supersti- 
tion and ignorance; and that multitudes should again be in doubt 
what view to take of the sickness and death inseparable from 
human flesh, or with blind ardor should embrace theories as op- 
posed to the teaching of Christ as they are inconsistent with the 
results of modern knowledge. For example, in Chicago, there 
is a preacher, to whose system of Divine Healing, as he calls it, 
thousands listen sympathetically every week, whose hotel for 
patients and believers occupies a whole block, and whose baptized 
converts in the last year were over two thousand. What is the 
doctrine that attracts such crowds? That disease is the work of 
Satan, who also is the cause of sin, poverty, misery, bad govern- 
ment and death. Doctors and drugs are bracketed with devils as 
foes of Christ ; apothecaries are called sorcerers ; and, when a man 
is ill in body, it is said to be because he is in the hands of Satan, 
from whose torturing power he is to be released by the interces- 
sory prayers of the high priests of this recrudescent superstition. 

Men and women who call themselves Christians, fancy that this 
theory of which Dr. Dowie is the modern apostle, is a very pious 
view, because of the way in which it exalts the efficacy of prayer 
to Christ and its use of Biblical language concerning the casting 
out of devils. But if we go carefully over the passages wherein 
Jesus is thought to identify the illnesses of the afflicted in his day 
with the work of demons (because of which they were called 
demoniacs), we notice that it is not Jesus who calls them so, or 
who approves of this interpretation. It is the ignorant populace, 
or the insane man himself, or the writer of the Gospel, that adopts 
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this superstitious explanation. If any word of Jesus lends color 
to it, it is only as a popular figure of speech, or as humoring the 
lunatic’s delusion, that he uses it. That sickness was any evidence 
of either the sufferer’s sin or the agency of Satan or his crew, is an 
idea condemned by Jesus both implicitly and explicitly, in more 
than one passage. God sends his rain on the just and the unjust. 
Daily observation shows that the purest saint may suffer just as 
acute physical pain as any unbeliever or blasphemer ; and that the 
malady which in one condition is an evil is in another a good. 
It is the same cowpox which distresses one man and saves another 
from death by smallpox.. It is the same fermentive process 
which, if carried too far, makes the mould in bread or cheese, and 
also gives them their excellence, when arrested at the right stage. 
That which, from the point of view of the vegetable kingdom, 
would be called on this theory a disease of the apple implanted by 
Satan, from the point of view of the animal kingdom is a benefi- 
cent provision of God for the feeding and growth of the worm. 
The rabbit’s devil-incited death, as Dr. Dowie would call it, never- 
theless supplies the dinner of the young lions whom the Psalmist 
himself did not hesitate to represent as seeking their food from 
God. If disease and death are results of the sin which the 
Devil has incited, how shall we explain the plain evidences of both 
disease and death in the many species of animals who lived and 
died thousands of years before man came into being and was sub- 
ject to Satan’s temptations? 

The simple fact is that sickness and health, and death and life, 
like good and evil in general, are but the correlative sides of one 
and the same process, a single process. The cursed and dreaded 
under-side of this process is no more Satanic than that golden 
upper-side for which we give the good God our most ardent thanks ; 
in fact, it is just as divine. Such a superstitious and illogical theory 
as this of the Devil-born nature of illness drawing away thou- 
sands, at the end of the nineteenth century, is amazing. To assume, 
as this view does, that every one who falls ill is a sinner, or a vic- 
tim of Satan, or a subject of Divine wrath, is a cruel and uncalled- 
for aspersion on the unfortunate, a gratuitous and unjustifiable 
insult added to that injury of circumstances which ought rather 
to awaken our pity and sympathy. 

But there is another popular theory of disease equally irra- 
tional, although more pretentious in its assumed philosophic and 
scientific basis, that has befogged even greater numbers. I mean 
that singular mixture of undigested idealism, crude pantheism and 
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mysticism which dismisses sickness with a wave of the hand as a 
nothing, whose unreal image is engendered by aberrant imagi- 
nation and hereditary dread. ‘God,” say the disciples of this 
school, “is all in all. God is good, God is mind. God, spirit, 
being all, nothing is matter,” and therefore nothing can be sick. 
**That our body is material and as matter should suffer is but 
a delusion, which the mind should conquer; then the suffering 
ceases.” “Disease is but fear made manifest in the body.” 
“Sickness is a dream, from which the patient needs to be awak- 
ened.” (“Science and Health,” by Mary B. G. Eddy, p. 415). 
“ Ossification, or any unusual condition of the body, is as directly 
the action of mortal error as insanity. Bones have only the sub- 
stantiality of thought which formed them. They are only an 
appearance, a subjective state of mortal mind” (Ibid. p. 421). 
“Inflammation, tubercles, hemorrhage, and decomposition are 
beliefs, images of mortal thoughts, superimposed upon the body ; 
they are not the truth of man; they should be treated as error, 
and put out of thought. Then these ills will disappear” (Ibid. 
p. 422). If the science of life were understood and we had full 
faith in the sovereignty of mind, “then the human limb would be 
replaced as readily as the lobster’s claw, not with an artificial 
limb, but with the genuine one” (Ibid. p. 485). So far from 
food either sustaining life or destroying it, through deficiency or 
excess, “food does not affect the real existence of man” (Ibid. 
p- 387). -“In that perfect day of understanding, we shall neither 
eat to live nor live to eat.” “Lungs never sustained existence.” 
** What if the lungs are ulcerated? God is more to a man than 
his lungs; and the less we acknowledge matter or its laws, the 
more immortality we possess. Consciousness constructs a better 
body when it has conquered our faith in matter” (Ibid. p. 4238). 
These are not paradoxes and ironies that I have invented to satirize 
this new theory, which calls itself Christian Science; they are 
quotations from the pages of that book which its disciples revere 
as their Bible and read every Sunday at their religious services. 
In this Christian Science theory there is a certain basis of well- 
known truth. But from these truths most illogical deductions 
have been drawn; and with them have been mingled assertions 
and claims of the most unfounded kind. It is true that the ablest 
philosophers would resolve matter into a manifestation of the 
Divine Mind, and therefore it is not the brute thing that it seems. 
This is no new theory, but one older than the Christian era. In 
Plato’s “ Republic” we find not only this idealistic theory of matter 
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but also that of the agency of the mind in curing the body. But 
does it follow from this that matter has no reality or activity? On 
the contrary, is it not the logical inference that its activity is the 
immediate activity of God, not a delegated or separate power? 
It is the regular habit of the Divine Will, and therefore more real 
and forceful than the materialist had suspected. 

Granted that the causation in all matter is mental, does it follow, 
therefore, that all disease is a matter of mental causation and mor- 
tal illusion? In the premise of the argument this mental causation 
is the causation of the Divine Mind. In the conclusion, the mental 
causation is an activity of the human mind. It is this improper 
sliding from one sense of the words “ mental causation” to the 
other that leads the Christian Scientist to the unwarranted con- 
clusion that disease is an illusion, instead of saying (as his major 
premise requires) that it is a Divine Reality, because a manifesta- 
tion of Divine Mind. 

“ But,” exclaims the disciple of Christian Science, “is not God 
good, and does not God create all things? Therefore, such evil 
things as disease and death cannot be his creation. They are illu- 
sions.” Again, we have another example of crooked reasoning. 
God is good and does create all things. Therefore, as disease and 
death, as occurrences, are facts of his world, every day observed, 
they are good; it is their assumed evil character, not their exist- 
ence, that is the illusion. Such is the logical conclusion. 

Matter, we are told, cannot become sick or feel ill. But, cer- 
tainly, material organisms can get out of order. Let the bar of 
the driving-wheel of a locomotive get loose, and it will soon smash 
itself to pieces. Let the boiler be pierced and the water escape, 
and the locomotive is rendered impotent. So a cut in an artery, 
a clot plugging up and arresting the circulation, brings the activ- 
ity of a human body to an end in death with similar certainty, 
whether we call the man sick or well. That many diseases are 
of a mental character, due to fear, worry, unwise suggestion, 
remorse, disappointed love, indolence and despondency, has long 
been known. All such mentally-induced diseases may be cured 
or helped by mental means. There is nothing novel in this fact. 
It has long been known to intelligent physicians and used by them. 
It was taught long ago by the many advocates of Mental Healing 
whose books are familiar to psychologists. What is new in Chris- 
tian Science is the unwarranted extreme to which this old and well- 
known power of the mind over the body has been carried, making 
it a panacea for absolutely every malady. 
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To say that all diseases are due to fear or mortal thought is to 
ignore the best-established results of modern science. The most 
notable discovery of modern medicine is that the pus and inflam- 
mation of wounds, diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, measles, 
chicken-pox, grip, consumption, malaria, baldness and scalp dis- 
eases, the bubonic plague, yellow fever, cancer, — all kinds of 
fevers and periodic maladies, even ordinary colds, in fact, are 
due to the growth and multiplication, within the body, of certain 
pernicious microbes. These microbes are independent living crea- 
tures, armies of parasites, that by certain accidents or unfavorable 
conditions contrive to lodge within the body and torment it. They 
are no more dead or insensate matter than so many tigers. They 
have each its own distinct life, and will— just as much as so 
many hornets or mosquitoes. When by mere exercise of thought, 
saying to one’s self, “These hornets or mosquitoes are no realities,” 
only “images of mortal miscalled mind,” one can drive away a 
descending swarm of hornets or mosquitoes, then may one expect 
by similar mental conjuring to get rid of the attacks of these 
swarms of microbes, each of them possessed of a life and will 
quite as independent. If all disease be due to fear and images of 
mortal thought, how comes it that the lowest orders of animals and 
plants have diseases? Is it fear that gives the plum-tree its warts, 
and the rosebush the scale, and the vine its phylloxera? Is it 
imagination that rots the potato bulb in a wet season, or withers 
and kills strawberry plants in an over dry one? If, in these lower 
forms of life, where consciousness and its incidental liability to 
mental apprehension or error are not present, we find insufficient 
nutriment or an invasion of bacteria, bacilli or various parasites 
producing disease, is it not most probable that the same causes 
produce disease in man, especially when the same animate enemies 
are found busily attacking our bodies ? 

It is not to be denied that, under the influence of belief in this 
new theory, wonderful cures have been wrought. But in all ages 
and lands, under all sorts of theories, faiths, superstitions and 
imaginations, marvelous healings and restorations of sight to the 
blind, speech to the dumb, and power of motion to the paralyzed 
have been effected. Twenty years back, marvelous cures of all 
kinds were wrought by faith in blue glass. A few years ago a 
man in Denver, named Schlatter, wrought great numbers of cures 
by his blessed handkerchiefs. Mesmer at Paris, in the last cen- 
tury, effected them by animal magnetism and his famous tub. In 
the Middle Ages kings cured scrofula by the royal touch. At 
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Lourdes, the holy spring and faith in the Virgin effect these mir- 
acles. At Naples, the blood of St. Januarius produces them; in 
Ceylon, the tooth of Buddha; in Africa, the rattle of the sorcerer 
and the mummeries of the medicine man; in Persia, fifty years 
ago, the touch of the Bab ; at Mecca, the kissing of the black stone 
work these same marvelous cures. In Nancy the French doctors 
cure many severe maladies and even perform surgical operations 
painlessly by hypnotism. All over the United States, innumer- 
able quacks and patent medicines have their sworn witnesses and 
affidavits of magical healings of the most helpless cases which they 
have wrought. 

As similar wondrous cures have been wrought under dozens of 
different theories and faiths and methods, it is eyident that the 
particular theory, faith or method is not the cause, but some force 
common to them all. This is found, as the psychologists have 
shown, in the power of mental suggestion and expectant attention 
over the body, especially the nervous organism, when anything 
strange has more than ordinarily excited the mental powers. This 
power has long been known to physicians and philosophers. The 
scientific treatises upon it by such authorities as Abercrombie, 
Holland, Hack Tuke, and Cabanis, in the last century and the 
early part of this, have long been known to the well-informed. 
Physicians have made use of the fact in prescribing bread-pills and 
various amulets, for nobody knows how long. 

In the Civil War many soldiers lost their voice by throat paral- 
ysis and suddenly regained it by being halted by rebel pickets 
or other mental agitation. I knew of a bedridden daughter of 
Nathaniel Bowditch, who, when the house caught fire, not only 
got out of bed, but carried out of the house in safety a heavy 
marble bust of her father which she prized. A niece of President 
Arthur lost her sight as a result of fever and the Charleston earth- 
quake shock, and the oculist pronounced her incurable. Her 
betrothed, to whom she had written, releasing him from her 
engagement, loyally came to her at once to urge an immediate 
marriage ; and the unexpected happiness recovered for the young 
woman her eyesight. So love and joy raised Elizabeth Barrett 
from her invalid bed to elope with Robert Browning and to live 
thereafter with fair health for the rest of life. 

It matters little what it is that rouses the lethargic mind and 
sets the psychic forces thrilling with new energy through the sys- 
tem, be it hope, curiosity, wonder, indignation, alarm, love, rever- 
ence, be it any faith or theory you please, —if it gives mind and 
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heart a vigorous impulse, then the bodily powers will, sympatheti- 
cally, profit by this new stimulus. All this truth and its use are 
natural, long-known, helpful and sensible. But the paradoxical 
extremes to which Christian Science pushes these familiar truths 
are neither helpful, healthy nor rational. They encourage igno- 
rance and disregard of the hygienic laws that God has made the 
condition of avoiding illness. They suppress in the heart that 
sympathy with our fellows’ distress which is the noblest mark of 
the Christian, dismissing all its appeals with the scornful retort, — 
“There is no such thing as pain. You are not ill.” 

To linger longer over a refutation of this new eccentricity of 
modern life is unnecessary, for none of its disciples whom I have 
met believe it firmly enough to live it out to its logical end. 
Nobody ventures to give up absolutely the daily food and drink, 
which its basie principles and the express assurance of its authori- 
tative teacher declare to be quite unnecessary. No one ventures 
to be consistent enough to give up furnaces and stoves and warm 
bedding in winter time, or to sleep outdoors when the thermom- 
eter registers zero, or walk about in snowstorms in the lightest 
summer clothing. Until the disciples of this new faith attain the 
courage and consistency not to repudiate it in the round of daily 
life and attain to some notable exemption from the diseases and 
death to which our race is liable, we may well hesitate to adopt it. 

What, then, is the rational and Christian view of sickness? It 
is that sickness is a natural incident to those general laws of life, 
growth and health which the Creator of all has ordained. It is 
perhaps conceivable that God might have given to every living 
creature a perfect inward mechanism and a perfect environment, 
and thus avoided all possibility of imperfect life. But that would 
have required special and constant interposition, and allowed no 
independence and interaction of living things, and no very great 
abundance of life; none of that play of effort, liberty, spontaneity 
and heredity, that we now have. Instead of this, as observation 
of nature shows, God chose these latter advantages. He filled the 
earth to overflowing with life; he left each species its due free- 
dom to seek its food and pleasure where it chose. He linked the 
generations together by the penalties and blessings of heredity. 
He encouraged each to strive and push upward. He established 
everywhere, as the very conditions of knowledge and improve- 
ment, universal laws of cause and effect. In such a system, 
every plant and creature could not have at all times the best 
possible bodily conditions. The competitions, and changes of en- 
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vironment, and independence of action given to individual life, 
must at times derange the system or injure the conditions of 
neighboring lives. The salt water, good for the sea-weed, would, 
at too high tide, impair the vitality of the land grass. The rich 
black soil that best fosters the growth of celery soon spoils the 
peach-tree. To be healthy, a tree or plant must have its suitable 
environment, food and air. It must also be reasonably secure 
from devastation by enemies,—the parasites or microbes, the 
worms at the root, the insect borers in the bark, that in their 
independent seeking of their food might injure it. 

These maladies of a plant »r a tree have their parallels in human 
illness. The diseases of men are due to similar unsuitable envi- 
ronment or bad food or external enemies. They are perverted 
life-processes, arising from imperfect conditions, or the indepen- 
dent activities of their comrades at the great table of life. Most 
of our diseases come from these physical and biologic sources. 
But man has beside them a class peculiar and additional, not 
known to plant or oyster, those that are due to mental causes — 
anxiety, despondence, sloth, hate, sensuality, ignorance, remorse, 
willful transgression. No man who observes carefully can deny or 
ignore these mental conditions of health. But no careful observer 
ean reckon these as omnipotent or exempt from the Divine condi- 
tions. God’s system is not that of compulsory health to man, — to 
the filthy just as much as to the clean, to the ignorant and the 
coward as much as to the enlightened and brave; but He gives 
this great blessing on conditions. As long as men and women 
observe nature’s laws of health, all will go well with them. But 
if they do not strive to learn those laws; or, if knowing them, 
they willfully disobey them, they must suffer the consequences. If 
farmers will carelessly poison their wells with the worst kind of 
filth, if men will besot their brains with alcohol, if women will 
lead sedentary lives in close unwholesome atmospheres, their lungs 
deprived of half their natural capacity by fashionable constriction 
of the waist, can they expect either nature or a just God to over- 
look such abuse of the laws of health? When loathsome licen- 
tiousness lays its dread penalties on the abused body, when choked 
drain-pipes or streets littered with decaying garbage generate 
epidemics of diphtheria, cholera, scarlet fever or worse diseases, 
these things are not “imaginations” to be ignored. They are 
retributions of violated laws, which we are to escape only by 
hygienic reforms, by turning away from our disobedience of the 
conditions of health and beginning to conform to them. When 
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we look at the cases of single individuals, this chain of cause and 
effect which links disease to hygienic disobedience is sometimes 
quite obscure. But when we look at cities, nations, any large 
number of people, and the averages of health and disease among 
them, then we see the unmistakable evidence of this connection. 
If the average length of life in Great Britain is'to-day one third 
greater than a century and a half ago when life insurance first 
began; and if the average death-rate in a well-cleaned European 
city is about half that in Canton or Havana; or if yellow fever 
quite disappears from a city like New Orleans, when a Northern 
general gives it a thorough cleansing — can there be any doubt as 
to either the cause or the best cure for such diseases? When it 
is well known that the death-rate of children in New York city, 
under one year old, has been lowered from fifty to thirty per cent., 
by recent sanitary reforms; or when in Hamburg, one half of the 
city, drinking infected water, was scourged by cholera and diph- 
theria, while the other half, using a purer water supply, had hardly 
any cases ; is not the dependence of health on the established laws 
of cleanliness and hygiene too evident to be disputed by any one 
of common sense ? : 

As the illness and disease in the world are, then, due to mal- 
adjustments to the conditions of health, such as are incident to 
man’s ignorance or willfulness, or arise because of the very nature 
of the world, as a system of general laws and progressive evolu- 
tion, our duty is to learn more of these laws of health and endeavor 
to obey them more faithfully. Restrain the appetite. Keep good 
hours. Let cleanliness be next to godliness in your scrupulous 
regards. Exercise as regularly as you eat. Shrink from taking 
foul air into the lungs as you would from taking foul water 
into your mouth. And as to the omnipresent, inescapable mi- 
crobes, let us aid our savants to disarm them by civilizing them. 
Tame the noxious ones by inoculations and dilutions, till they 
become allies, lending their serum to make us immune ; and let us 
foster the beneficent ones, to render us more efficient aid. By 
strict quarantine and hygienic precautions and increased vitality, 
nullify the injurious effects which now our carelessness and indo- 
lence encourage. Let whatever laws the world’s experience teaches 
as fundamental laws of health be obeyed until these habits become 
a second nature; and then cease to worry about yourself, but go 
about your business as a child goes to its play. 

This is the best safeguard against ill-health; and even if you 
have fallen into an illness, it is the best cure. A return to normal 
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hygienic habits and conditions, and patience to let the healing 
power of nature do its blessed work, are the best of medicines. 
Every intelligent physician knows and admits this. Drugs are 
but auxiliaries. No sensible doctor ever thought of them as 
sufficient in themselves to cure, or as good for a steady diet. But 
as temporary stimulants they are good. 

So are mind-cure, faith-cure, and Christian Science good as 

‘stimulants and aids. While as exclusive panaceas or substitutes 
for a trained physician’s care they are foolish, yet as auxiliaries 
they are helpful. With such reasonable expositions of the use 
and method of employing the sovereignty of the mind to keep the 
body in health as Mr. Wood and Mr. Dresser have given us, I am 
not without sympathy. But when a bone is broken, a rupture has 
to be closed, or a tumor to be removed, no person of sense will fail 
to call in a surgeon. In any serious illness it is criminal neglect 
not to avail one’s self of those valuable aids which modern chem- 
istry and physiology offer, and utilize those means of cure which 
the marvelous skill of modern surgeons and the careful researches 
of our biologists and microscopists have discovered and perfected. 
Nevertheless, the one thing that really cures is Nature, — the 
reconstructive vital principle; the restorative Indwelling Life, 
which is ever cleansing, repairing, strengthening and upbuilding 
the physical system. 

As long as there is even a faint prospect of recovery, the invalid 
should strive, in hope and faith, to get well. But when it is plain 
that recovery is not to be hoped for, then the Christian’s duty is 
to resign himself serenely to the inevitable. He should bow to it 
as a fact of God, an incident natural to the Divine order and 
therefore having a providential purpose. I know that to some it 
seems incredible that God should ordain disease. But he has surely 
ordained what is worse, to our human thought. He has ordained 
death. We recognize the reign of universal law and the co-exist- 
ence in the world of many living species, each seeking its food 
and pleasure in its own way, as God’s work and a good work. 
Then we must recognize the maladies that follow from this fact, 
as also divine and beneficent. Every physiologist acknowledges 
the providential purpose of pain. It is the alarm bell that guards 
the body from dismemberment and the many serious injuries it 
would otherwise suffer. What is the meaning of inflammation, 
says a distinguished man of science, — “but a struggle for life 
against a morbid agent. The essence of it is that the intelligence 


of the cells rushes, like loyal watchmen to a dike-break, to repair 
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the injury with all the means and zeal at disposal” (E. S. Gould: 
* Life,” p. 93). 

When the sick man at length submits trustfully to his malady 
as God’s ordinance and resigns himself to the sick couch as his 
post of duty, then a double benefit is often received. The feverish 
effort to get well and the defiant denial of illness with which the 
invalid would bluff his friends and his own consciousness, accom- 
panied as it is by such ill-concealed chagrin and turmoil of mind 
at the obstinate pain and weakness, are themselves serious obstacles 
to recovery. You can see it in the wild eye and strained expres- 
sion of the rebellious sufferer who will not give up to facts. But 
when, at length, the invalid surrenders to facts, and ceases from 
the ineffectual strain, there comes through that very surrender a 
needed rest to body and mind which often works the long-sought 
cure. 

But whether or not this resignation to the Divine dispensation 
works bodily good, it always brings spiritual good. We ought 
never to forget the higher use of illness. What grand qualities 
of heart and will does pain develop! In the alembic of physical 
weakness and suffering, patience and self-restraint and the sover- 
eign will are transmuted to golden heroism, as chivalric as that 
of the most famous military sieges. What pathetic courage “in 
the pale cheek and placid brow, that spiritual, almost supernatural 
brightness of the eye, as if light from another world already 
streamed through it,” as in the gradual unclothing of the mortal 
body the soul shines forth in unprecedented serenity and elevation 
of thought. 

Where else is there such a school for tender helpfulness and 
touching disinterestedness as in the sick-room? And in its chas- 
tening shadows, what new worth and nobler dignity does family 
life take on. How, as the strength fades, do the pomps of the 
world and the fascinations of the senses sink into their true insig- 
nificance! How conscience, on the contrary, is quickened ; how the 
immortal standards of truth and righteousness rise up in their 
regal majesty ; how avarice and vice shrivel, and the blessedness 
of the meek and the pure in heart beam forth in heavenly beauty ! 
Wisely did noble Thomas Arnold, that grand Christian teacher 
of Rugby, exclaim a few hours before his death, as if a great light 
had come to him: “ Thank God for pain.” 

What else, indeed, can so enable a man to know himself as sick- 
ness can? What else can strip the heart of all illusions and purge 
it of the chaff of vanity and ambition? What else can bring the 
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soul into such trustful dependence on God, lifting the heart above 
the commotions of this turbulent world into that inner tranquillity 
which comes through devout communion with the unchangeable 
Divine Love? As long as a man is well and strong, we know how 
the restless hunt for happiness pushes him on, leading him to con- 
tinued disappointments and increasing selfishness. We know how 
it takes the manliness and the sympathy out of him and makes 
him indifferent to the higher interests of his soul. But when sick- 
ness puts its veto on that, then the hidden roots of the spiritual 
life begin to send up their shoots of aspiration and reach toward 
that which is higher than happiness! Daily we learn to exact 
less, and to give more; to turn from complaint over our many 
blessings to thanksgiving for even the few and small mercies. 
We turn from selfish demand for what is not, to faith’s calm con- 
tent in what is. 

Suppose that God gave us the power to abolish all illness to- 
morrow. Would we doit? Not if, with his infinite power, God 
gave us also his infinite wisdom and insight into the human heart. 
Abolish sickness and disease, and you would, indeed, have taken 
the chief step to the utopia of materialists and the paradise of 
carnal desire. But from the spiritual standpoint, to which this 
world is not an end in itself but a school of the soul, a gymnasium 
for strong and perfect character, it would be a far less perfect 
world than it is to-day. “Whom the Lord loveth He chasten- 
eth.” He who wisely improves his chastening transforms it into 
heavenly love and peace, and adores humbly that mystery of 
mingled evil and good at which he had so rebelled. As Mrs. He- 


mans wrote: — 


Yes — thou art like night, 

O sickness, — deeply stilling 

Within my heart the world’s disturbing sound ; 
And the dim quiet of my chamber filling, 

With low, sweet voices, by life’s tumult drowned. 


Thou art like awesome night ! 

Thou gatherest round 

The things that are unseen, though close they lie, 
And with a truth, clear, startling and profound, 
Givest their dread presence to our mental eye. 


Thou art like starry, spiritual night ! 
High and immortal thoughts attend thy way, 
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And revelations, which the common light 

Brings not, though wakening with its rosy ray, 
All outward life. 

Be welcome, then, thy rod, 

Before whose touch my soul unfolds itself to God. 


James T. Brxsy. 
Yonxers, N. Y. 





SUBSTITUTION A STAGE IN THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT. 


Tuat their laws came directly from heaven was the belief, we 
are told, of all primitive peoples. Culture-history reveals the 
origin of many of these laws, and makes evident that all of them 
were the results of slow and gradual developments in tribal 
customs and usages. In the various world-religions it is held 
alike by adherents of each that their doctrines came directly 
from God fully developed. The same idea finds expression in 
simply another form in the belief of many Christians, both cul- 
tured and uncultured, who hold that the doctrines which they 
were taught in early life are final and ultimate interpretations 
of the facts of Christianity, and that these doctrines, as they 
themselves hold them, have always been the belief of true Chris- 
tians. 

That religious doctrines should have this absolute authority 
and finality for so many is perfectly natural; the object of the 
religious faith being divine, the religious consciousness transfers 
the same quality to the formula which expresses its faith. This 
transference is due to a well-known psychological illusion which 
invests the form of a statement with the essence of the reality. 

One of the causes which keeps many Christians out of the 
church is the insistence of the church upon the absolute author- 
ity and finality of its present teachings; these doctrines being 
regarded as inseparably connected with the essence of Chris- 
tianity. It not infrequently happens that individuals of the best 
Christian character are unable to interpret their own Christian 
experience in terms insisted upon by the church: from several 
years of close association with young men and women getting 
their education, my observation has been that many students are 
alienated from the church, and become indifferent to the claims of 
Christianity, because some of the facts of the Christian religion 
are so interpreted as either to shock their moral sensibilities, or 
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make it impossible for them to correlate ‘these interpretations 
with what they have accepted as true in science or philosophy. 
The result is that, where the finality of the traditional interpre- 
tations of Christianity is emphasized, many who are in reality 
good Christians are regarded, and come to regard themselves, as 
outside of the church and not in sympathy with Christianity. 
They believe many things which they do not dare to believe as 
Christians; and, on the other hand, they cannot believe some 
things which they understand are essential to Christianity. Such 
an attitude is not taken by preference ; frequently it is accom- 
panied by a severe struggle, a struggle in some cases never to be 
forgotten. 

For this class, at least, the necessity exists for such an inter- 
pretation of the facts of Christianity as will fit in with all that is 
fundamentally true in any realm of investigation, and presents a 
view of God which is in full accord with what we know to be 
highest in man. Such an interpretation of the work of Christ 
‘many persons are unable to find in the idea of substitution. 
Consequently there has developed during the past few decades, 
and markedly during the past decade, a‘strong tendency away 
from all forms of the idea of substitution. 

This diverging tendency, from the standpoint of the student of 
church history, is a natural one and therefore inevitable, since 
historical criticism reveals church doctrines as sucgssive develop- 
ments in Christian thought, and as occupying well defined stages 
in attaining to a fuller and worthier view of the life and work of 
our Saviour. From such a point of view, the idea of substitution 
is a stage in theological thought. 

In attempting to show the reasonableness of this position, three 
points will occupy our attention: first, the question what is the 
central principle of Christianity ; secondly, the relation between 
the doctrines of the church and this central principle; and, 
thirdly, the application of this relationship to the idea of substi- 
tution. 

We are stating an old question when we ask what is the 
essence of Christianity. But it is a question which needs to be 
answered by every generation, and by every thoughtful individ- 
ual. The answers which have been given differ widely. By one 
body of Christians we are told that it consists in “the institution 

.and infallible authority of the church ;’’ others would prefer this 
or that doctrine, — justification by faith, the authority of the 
Scriptures, the divinity and preéxistence of Christ. It soon, 
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becomes evident that the answer to our question cannot be found 
in confessions or creeds; for there must be one central principle 
which all creeds seek to express in form. 

We are approaching the answer to our inquiry when we recall 
that Jesus never exhorted those who would become his followers 
to believe any doctrine concerning God or himself. His constant 
appeal was, “ Believe in God, and believe in me.” His concep- 
tion of true religion was that it consists in relationship: ‘“ My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me;” 
and again, “ Abide in me, and I in you.” “He that has the 
Son has the life; he that has not the Son of God has not the 
life.” 

The central principle of Christianity is not an idea or doctrine, 
but a relation. This is in full accord with the true religious 
consciousness of humanity. Divested of all that is local or tem- 
porary, religion is an inner experience; it is “the life of man 
in his superhuman relations.” Religion is universal and natural 
to man. Before the dawn of history religion was; “ it has sur- 
vived all change, all revolution, all stages of culture and progress. 
Cut down a thousand times, the ancient stem has always sent new 
branches forth.” 

The conception of this relationship varies with the environment 
and is subject to the laws of development. All religions embody 
some phase oa relationship between man and a higher power, 
Christianity carries this relationship into the realm of the perfect 
and the ideal. This ideal relationship between man and God is 
set forth in the life of Christ. Christianity is therefore insepar- 
ably connected with the person of Christ. His followers are 
Christians, in reality, in proportion as they enter into fellowship 
with Christ in his perfect relationship to God; in proportion as 
the filial relationship of Jesus is reproduced by the spirit of God 
in them. 

Christianity in its essence is not doctrine but life. Life, 
however, is manifested in forms. The fact of filial relationship 
with God is expressed in character; the philosophy, the how, of 
this relationship, is expressed in doctrines and beliefs. We have 
now to notice the relation between the central principle of Chris- 
tianity and the doctrines of the church. 

From what has been said, it will appear that true religion did 
not begin with Jesus Christ, but rather that he carried true 
' religion to its highest degree of expression and realization. In 
Jesus the self-revelation of God culminates in making Deity 
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known to man as Father. What we see true in the religious 
consciousness of Jesus is true to some degree of his followers. 
Sinful men are brought into filial relations with God by coming 
into fellowship with Jesus Christ. 

Jesus taught no system of doctrines; he sought by his life and 
by the enunciation of great religious and ethical principles to 
awaken the moral life, to free the soul from bondage to external 
precepts and traditional regulations. 

The Christian church, in its various forms, is an organism 
through which Christianity expresses and transmits itself. The 
church gives expression to its inner religious life in a statement 
or formula. The church passes through various stages of devel- 
opment in which the life-principle remains the same, but the 
philosophical interpretation of it varies according to the point of 
view both of the age and of the individual. In this way we get 
the phenomena of a historical development of doctrine. Doc- 
trines are first experienced, then formulated. St. Paul’s experi- 
ence differs from that of St. John; so in interpreting the same 
facts, each has an individual emphasis. The political, physical 
and metaphysical ideas that prevail at any given period influence 
the form of the doctrines of the church more than has been gen- 
erally recognized. 

We should then expect to find the doctrines of the church in 
a state of continual transformation. This is exactly what exists 
when the religious life is normal and free. The soul remains 
the same, the inner life of piety persists; but the body, the out- 
ward expression of the inner life, is constantly being renewed. 

It has been pointed out that the religious consciousness is 
peculiarly subject to a psychological illusion of transferring the 
divine quality of the object of worship to the doctrines in which 
the religious life has expressed itself. All religions afford abun- 
dant illustrations of the truth of this statement. The doctrines 
accepted, being regarded as divine, are projected by one method 
or another back into a certain remote period when, it is claimed, 
they came directly from the Deity. In a certain sense, this view 
of the origin of doctrinal statements contains a most important 
truth. Every righteous law and statement of truth, and espe- 
cially of moral truth, is, we believe, due to the mysterious influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God working in the hearts of humanity. 
God certainly is the great moral teacher of man. But the error 
of this view, in our judgment, consists in limiting God’s teaching 
to a certain period of time, and in making it external. God is 
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not limited to any period, but is teaching through all noble and 
lofty souls, and is present as the cause and inspiration of the 
whole religious development of humanity. ‘God is a living God, 
and has not spoken his last word on any subject.”! It naturally 
follows that, by whatever method a doctrine has come to be 
regarded as of divine origin, the religious consciousness of those 
who accept it attributes to the doctrine finality and absolute 
authority. So long as the inner life of the church dominates the 
external expression of it, little harm will result from holding this 
position. But when the form dominates the life, then the adher- 
ents of such a view are in danger of legislating over the con- 
sciences of their fellow-men. The Inquisition and legal perse- 
cutions of one body of Christians by another are the legitimate 
effects of the idea of the finality and absolute authority of a 
doctrinal statement, when carried to its logical conclusion in a 
state of society which will permit such atrocities. Moral perse- 
cution is the method followed when the state of society makes the 
other impossible. This form of persecution is quite as painful in 
its way, and quite as effective, as the less refined methods of a 
ruder age. The attempt to force men to accept certain doctrines, 
either by physical torture or by subjecting them to prolonged 
moral persecution, grows out of an erroneous conception of the 
essence of Christianity and of the true nature of the church. 

We have examined the religious consciousness, and have found 
the central principle of Christianity to be the fact of filial rela- 
tionship, —a life-principle, not an idea or dogma. The filial 
piety of man, freely expressing itself in his social relations, gives 
birth to a religious community, the church. 

At first, all who have had this filial piety awakened in them 
become members of this community. There are no other tests 
for membership: the fact of possessing the inner life-principle is 
the only condition. The Christian experience is characterized by 
great fervor and ardent devotion. The fact of the new relation- 
ship to God, not a philosophy of it, is rightly deemed as of more 
importance. This, of course, is precisely what we ought to ex- 
pect; for in the primitive church, as in any other primitive 
society, life ripens into form very slowly. “If the life of a 
church be compared to that of a plant, doctrine holds in it the 
place of the seed. Like the seed, doctrine is the last to be 
formed ; it crowns and closes the annual cycle of vegetation ; but 
it is necessary that it should form and ripen, for it carries within 


1 Dr. Northrup ; Class-room Notes. 
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it the power of life and the germ of a new development.”! The 
relation, therefore, between the life-principle of Christianity and 
the doctrines of the church is that which exists between life and 
form: the life is primary and fundamental, the form is historical 
and secondary; but in the religious development the form “ has 
an organic place that cannot be taken away from it, and a prac- 
tical importance that cannot be contested.” 

We pass now to the application of this relationship between 
life and form to the idea of substitution. Three things will 
demand our attention: first, an exposition of the idea itself; 
secondly, the antecedents of the substitutionary idea; and, lastly, 
the present transition from substitution to the next stage of 
thought. I am aware that an adequate treatment of these topics 
would far exceed the limits of this paper; the following is offered 
as a mere outline. 

The essence of any theory of the life and work of Christ can 
be seen in the answers which it gives to the following questions : 
‘* What was the immediate end accomplished by Christ by his obe- 
dience, sufferings and death? What was the nature of the suffer- 
ings which Christ endured in accomplishing this end? What 
was the method of operation by which what he did and suffered 
avails to secure the salvation of men?” ? 

Embedded in the system of its advocates, the idea of substitu- 
tion is expressed thus: “God, to whom we were hateful through 
sin, was appeased by the death of his Son, and made propitious 
to us.”® The great founder of the substitutionary theory of the 
work of Christ answers that the immediate end of the obedience, 
sufferings and death of Christ was to appease God and to make 
him favorably disposed to man. Another quotation from the 
same author: “Again, it is necessary to consider how he sub- 
stituted himself in order to pay the price of our redemption. 
Death held us under its yoke, but he in our place delivered him- 
self unto its power, that he might exempt us from it:* . . . then 
Christ interposed, took the punishment upon himself, and bore 
what by just judgment of God was impending over sinners, with 
his own blood expiated the sin which rendered them hateful to 
God, by this expiation satisfied and duly propitiated God the 
Father, by this intercession appeased his anger, on this basis 

1 A. Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, p. 242. 


2 Northrup ; Class-room Notes. 8 Calvin, Institutes, II. 17, 3. 
4 Calvin, Institutes, II. 16, 7. 
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founded peace between God and men, and by this tie secured the 
divine benevolence toward them.” ! 

These quotations represent Christ as paying to God the price 
of our redemption, that is, he satisfied the anger of God, and took 
the punishment upon himself, — was punished in the place of the 
sinner. This system, therefore, answers our second question as 
to the nature of the sufferings of Christ by declaring that they 
were penal, punishment inflicted by God upon our Saviour in 
order that divine anger might be appeased, and God being thus 
appeased might become favorably disposed toward the sinner. 
“ The Father is stern and wrathful ; the Son is tender and pitiful : 
the Father has lifted his hand to strike and destroy; the Son, 
moved by a holy passion to save, has flung himself into the very 
path of descending judgment, to receive the shock upon his own 
person.” In these words Dr. C. C. Hall sets forth a position 
which he personally repudiates, but considers central in the sys- 
tem of thought we are discussing. ‘Can this be our deepest and 
best thought of God,” ? he asks. 

An integral part of this doctrine is the method by which the 
sufferings and death of Christ avail to secure the end in view. 
We quote again from the founder of the system under considera- 
tion: ‘ By predestination we mean the eternal decree of God by 
which he determines with himself whatever he wishes to happen 
with regard to every man. All are not created on equal terms, 
but some are. preordained to eternal life, others to eternal damna- 
tion ; and, accordingly as each had been created for one or the 
other of these ends, we say that he has been predestinated to life 
or to death.” Fearing lest he may be misunderstood on this 
essential part of his system, Calvin continues to expound his sys- 
tem more fully. He says: “ Many professing a desire to defend 
the Deity from an invidious charge admit the doctrine of election, 
but deny that any one is reprobated. This they do ignorantly 
and childishly, since there could be no election without its oppo- 
site, reprobation. God is said to set apart those whom he adopts 
for salvation. It were most absurd to say that he admits others 
fortuitously, or that they, by their industry, acquire what election 
alone can confer on a few. Those, therefore, whom God passes 
by he reprobates, and that for no other cause but because he is 
pleased to exclude them from the inheritance which he predesti- 


1 Calvin, Institutes, II. 16, 2. 
2 Hall, The Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice. 
8 Calvin, Institutes, III. 21, 5. 
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nates to his children.”1 In a few paragraphs further on, this 
doctrine is carried to its logical end: “I say with Augustine, 
that the Lord has created those who, as he certainly foreknew, 
were to go to destruction, and he did so because he so willed.”? 

_ Calvin, surely, cannot be accused of being illogical ; he accepts, 
as some of his followers do not, the full consequences of his 
fundamental positions. But the better the logic, the worse it is 
for the system, if the fundamental premises are wrong. Did » 
Christ die for all men? No, says Calvin, he died only for the 
elect. The elect are sure of salvation ; the non-elect are sure of 
damnation. Christ paid the penalty due the elect; he suffered 
exactly what they should have suffered. Therefore they will 
be saved, not because of any quality in themselves, but because 
they have been elected to salvation. This is the method by 
which Christ’s work avails to accomplish the salvation of those 
who are saved. 

The idea of substitution has been included in the prevailing 
beliefs of Protestant Christians from the Reformation to the 
present time. I omit numerous quotations from Dwight, Ed- 
wards, Finney, Hodge, Hovey, Miley, Shedd, Strong, and other 
theologians which would show that, though variously modified, 
the idea of substitution is fundamentally essential to the theory 
of the life and work of our Lord as interpreted by these repre- 
sentative American theologians. Quotations from English or 
Scotch divines would serve the same end. 

By the term “idea of substitution,” it is evident, we do not 
mean the substitutionary theory of the atonement; the term 
includes all the interpretations of the life and work of our Lord 
which represent him as performing any function in the sinner’s 
place, in order to favorably dispose the mind of God towards 
man. Among others, these three phases of the idea of substitu- 
tion are the more prevalent: those which represent Christ as 
bearing the identical penalty due the elect ; or as bearing a pen- 
alty equivalent to the punishment due the elect; or as bearing 
the penalty demanded by the Governor of the universe in order 
that the forgiveness of sin may not endanger moral government. 

We have seen what the idea of substitution is as set forth by 
Calvin; he held to all the logical consequences of his premises. 
Many of the later advocates of this idea have marred Calvin’s 
logic in their endeavor to humanize their conception of God. 

1 Calvin, Institutes, III. 23, 1. 
2 Calvin, Institutes, II. 23, 5. 
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We pass now to consider the antecedents of the idea of substitu- 
tion. It is commonly believed by the average individual, un- 
trained in the history of the doctrines of the church, that the idea 
of substitution has always been the true view of Christ’s work, 
that it has been held in all successive generations since the time 
of Christ, and was uniformly taught by the writers of the New 
Testament. It is well known, however, that “the earliest Chris- 
tian literature contains only general statements concerning the 
reconciling work of Christ, reproducing the expressions of the 
New Testament, but not developing them into any definite forms 
of doctrine. The experimental interest is here greater than the 
philosophical or the systematizing.”1 Says Harnack: “ The 
essential character of Christendom in its first period was a new 
holy life and a sure hope, both based on repentance toward God 
and faith in Jesus Christ and brought about by the Holy Spirit. 
. . . But, in consequence of the naturalizing of Christianity in 
the world and the repelling of heresy, a formulated creed was 
made the basis of the church. . . . Christendom protected itself 
by this conception, though no doubt at a heavy price.” ? 

When Christian philosophers began to construct a system of 
the doctrine of the church, their first attempts resulted in what is 
known as the Satan theory. Ireneus and Origen are the two 
great names associated with its early history. “According to 
this theory, the death of Christ was a ransom paid to Satan for 
the deliverance of mankind from his power.”*? This view of the 
work of Christ was the orthodox doctrine of the church for over 
a thousand years. There are several passages in the New Testa- 
ment which, taken as isolated sentences, seem to furnish some 

basis for this belief. 
_ In the eleventh century the Satan theory began to give way to 
a worthier view advocated by Anselm: the ransom was not paid 
to Satan but to God. In the Anselmic theory, the death of 
Christ is regarded as satisfaction to divine majesty. This ap- 
proaches the idea of substitution, and was fully developed by 
Calvin in the sixteenth century. From the time of the Reforma- 
tion to the present, the idea of substitution has been the dominant 
orthodox interpretation of the work of Christ. That is, the work 
of Christ is the cause of God’s love to us. ‘“ Christ is thus repre- 
sented to the mind as having in his love and compassion stepped 


1 W.N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theology, p. 289. 
2 Harnack, History of Dogma, vol. ii. pp. 73, 74. 
8 Northrup ; Class-room Notes. 
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between man and God to make God feel differently toward man, 
to make him love man, who but for Christ would not have loved 
man.”! This conception of the work of Christ, which is the 
central principle of the idea of substitution, does not, in my judg- 
ment, embody the truest or the profoundest religious thought of 
the present day. 

Among the two or three large Protestant bodies which hold 
tenaciously in their creedal expressions to some form of the idea 
of substitution, there is a considerable deflection of individuals 
who are unsatisfied with this interpretation of the life and work 
of our Saviour. This condition of affairs is apparently not for 
the best interests of the church. But the condition is unfavor- 
able only in appearance: in reality it is a condition for which we 
should be profoundly grateful; it is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the outgoing century. “It may be said,” writes Har- 
nack, “that the idea of the church always remained a stage 
behind the condition reached in practice. This may be seen in 
the whole course of the history of dogma up to the present day.” ” 
That the creedal expressions of the church are not embodying and 
expressing the truest thought of the present is a fact which con- 
tains great hope for to-morrow ; but it is a fact which we need to 
understand, lest haply we be found working against the truth. 
The Reformation broke out at least a dozen times before Luther, 
but was suppressed by opposition. 

So long as the conception prevails that Christianity consists in 
accepting certain doctrines, and that these doctrines were uni- 
formly taught by the New Testament writers, who were so inspired 
as to give the infallible truth, orthodox Christianity will be 
necessarily opposed to “the constant metamorphosis to which 
dogma, like all living things, is subject.” This position is turned 
when we recognize that the essence of Christianity lies in filial 
piety. 

The expression of this filial piety in character and in human 
relation presents the phenomena of a historical evolution. ‘“ This 
progress is slow, obscure, oft interrupted, hindered by reactions 
or movements of arrest; none the less striking, however, does it 
appear when, rising above these secondary complications, one 
measures the distance between the points of departure and arri- 
val. . . . Always borrowing its forms from the environment in 
which it realizes itself, after enduring them for a time it subse- 

1 Hall, The Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice, p. 10. 
? Harnack, History of Dogma, vol. ii. p. 72. 
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quently frees itself from, and triumphs over, the inferior and 
temporary elements which fetter it, and manifests from age to 
age a greater independence, and purer and higher spirituality.” ! 
The acceptance of this point of view frees the mind from that 
apprehensive dread which is caused by the present transitional 
state of theology, and has entered into and possessed so many 
devout leaders in the church. They see in this unsettled condi- 
tion the future ruin of the church: they long for a return of an 
age of faith when the doctrines of the church had greater weight 
and authority with all the religiously inclined. 

If one identifies Christianity with the doctrines of the church, 
there are abundant reasons for being possessed with such gloomy 
forebodings. But this is exactly what is unnecessary when 
this deflection from the usual interpretation of Christianity is 
viewed from another and, as I believe, truer standpoint. To 
attribute this movement away from the idea of substitution to a 
decline of religion would show our lack of intimate acquaintance 
with it, and would indicate our unwillingness to understand it. 
Like all other movements in religious thought, this one had 
adequate causes which are perfectly intelligible to any person 
who seriously desires to understand them. Among other reasons, 
it will be sufficient to call attention to three causes which have 
powerfully influenced modern religious thought, and which, in a , 
large measure, have caused many religious persons to become 
unsatisfied with the idea of substitution. These causes are, first, 
the idea of evolution; secondly, the results of recent Biblical 
criticism ; and, thirdly, the idea of a social rather than a doctrinal 
expression of Christianity and a general movement toward it. A 
few sentences must suffice with which to indicate, in briefest 
summary, the effects of these causes on the religious thought of 
to-day. . 

The influence of the idea of evolution upon modern thought in 
all the various departments of investigation, it is assumed by the 
writer of this paper, is so generally admitted that its influence 
upon our religious thinking may be taken for granted. One who 
has followed the leaders of speculative thought for nearly half a 
century says concerning the theory of evolution: ‘“ No discovery 
of the human mind has affected human thinking so much as the 
theory of evolution. Our entire conception of the universe has 
changed.” “The traditional doctrines of creation have been 


1 A. Sabatier, An Outline of the Philosophy of Religion, p. 180. 
2 Northrup ; Class-room Notes. 
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greatly modified, as also the doctrines as to the origin of evil, suf- 
fering and death. These discoveries, it is said, have ruined reli- 
gion, and are destroying Christian faith. Not so. What is being 
destroyed is the débris of an ancient philosophy. But they do 
compel us absolutely, if we would remain in touch with the 
thought of our age, to modify the formulas by which the church 
has hitherto believed that it might render an account of the ori- 
gin and evolution of the universe.”! Without entering into an 
analysis of the specific effects of the idea of evolution upon mod- - 
ern religious thought, we pass to the second cause, the results of 
recent Biblical criticism. 

For those regarding Christianity as a system of doctrines, and 
taking these as absolute authority, it has been natural to use the 
New Testament mainly as a source from which to draw proof- 
texts. In each successive stage in the development of church 
doctrine, the doctrinal expressions of each period, it has been 
believed, were the uniform and only teachings of the New Tes- 
tament writers. The present better methods of studying the 
Scriptures enable the student to detect an individual emphasis 
in the writings of each author. “The modern study of Biblical 
theology . . . makes plain what has commonly been overlooked, 
namely, the fact that the New Testament does not contain a 
single and uniform explanation of the work of Christ, but rather 
exhibits the various thoughts of various apostles and apostolic 
men, whose minds were full of the fact of salvation, but who did 
not possess so uniform a theory of it as we have often supposed. 
Such study will gradually teach us to distinguish between the 
permanent and the essential elements in their doctrine, and the 
temporary forms of thought which it was both necessary and use- 
ful for them to employ. It will help modern students to grasp 
the divine reality in its simplicity, and confirm them in the con- 
viction that they are at liberty to express that reality in forms 
which are suited to the life of our own age.”? The influence of 
this conception of the teaching of the New Testament is an enter- 
ing wedge which will tend to loosen from many minds any form 
of church doctrine which needs a divine origin in order to make 
it reasonable. 

The third cause, the idea of a social rather than a doctrinal 
expression of Christianity, and a general movement toward it, 
results from the profound conviction in many minds that the real 

1 Sabatier, Outline of the Philosophy of Religion, p. 255. 
2 Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theology, p. 290. 
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measure of our knowledge of God or of our likeness to him is the 
amount of it reflected in our social relations. To be a good 
Christian and a bad member of the social order is impossible, 
when the Christian and the social ideals are seen to be one in 
reality. While doctrinal statements of religious belief will always 
be necessary and valuable, the essence of Christianity, filial rela- 
tionship between man and God, finds its fullest and truest expres- 
sion in life, in living relations, in “the just administration of 
national and social affairs, and the merciful treatment of one’s 
fellow-men.” 

These three are among the most powerful causes which are 
bringing about a transition in religious thought. From a his- 
torical standpoint, the idea of substitution is not a final goal in 
the development of church doctrine. As the Satan theory was 
the orthodox doctrine of the church for more than a thousand 
years, and as it gave way to a worthier interpretation, so the idea 
of substitution, which has been the dominant idea in orthodox 
Christianity for several hundred years, is giving way to a fuller 
and worthier interpretation of the life and work of our Saviour. 
It is an interpretation which presents the relationship between 
man and God as a personal one; which presents guilt as inher- 
ently personal and untransferable; which makes guilt a pre- 
requisite to punishment, thus making punishment untransferable; 
which presents “the atonement, not as the cause of God’s love, 
but God’s love as the cause of the atonement ;” which offers no 
doctrine which needs a divine origin in order to make it seem 
reasonable; which places at least as much stress on the ethical 
expression of Christianity in human relations as it does upon the 
theological expression in creeds and doctrines; which regards 
the fact of the awakened life as more valuable than any creedal 
expression of it; which presents salvation as something attained 
only in proportion as the individual comes into moral fellowship 
with Jesus Christ. Such, in the main, is the interpretation of 
the work and life of our Lord now taught in at least three divin- 
ity schools connected with denominations which, above all others, 
stand for the idea of substitution. From a historical point of 
view, the obvious lesson seems to be that the idea of substitution 
is not a final interpretation of the life and work of Christ, but is, 
like the Satan theory, a stage in theological thought. 


Henry T. CoLestock. 
Maprson, WIs. 
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PROGRESSIVE JUDAISM AND LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


Jews and Christians have been long at variance. To the 
philosophic observer this fact has ever seemed due to mutual 
misunderstandings. The logician knows that most disputes 
originate from varying connotations of terms and definitions 
rather than from disagreements as to their actual content and 
conclusions. His first effort, therefore, is to define clearly, so as 
to avoid all misunderstanding. In religious controversies espe- 
cially most differences arise from lack of care in the use and 
understanding of terms. If we can avoid this error it should 
be easy to demonstrate that many religious aims and ideals are 
common to the two great faiths prevailing in the United States, 
and possibly the bonds of sympathy binding them together may 
be strengthened. 

If we find that there is a world-movement acting upon both 
Judaism and Christianity in a similar way, it may be conceived 
that, swimming in the same strong current,.they will land in the 
same harbor, side by side, in harmony, even if not in unity. 
Moreover, the reasons for emphasizing the differences between 
the mother religion and its daughter appear to have been psycho- 
logical rather than metaphysical. It is recognized as an element 
of perception that we first note similarities, and then we differ- 
entiate by noting dissimilarities. It is by the latter process that 
we form distinctions and, therefore, the attention is directed to 
the differences while the similarities remain in abeyance. I 
recognize two men, for instance, as being men by their common 
possession of the attributes which go to make up the concept, 
manhood. [ distinguish them by their varying qualities. One 
is fair, the other dark; one has blue eyes, the other has brown ; 
one is'tall, the other is short. When I speak of them, I omit the 
general, common qualities, and mention one as being fair, blue- 
eyed and tall, the other as being dark, brown-eyed and short. 

The parallel is easily applied. We have so long spoken of the 
differences between Judaism and Christianity that we have neg- 
lected the points of agreement, far more numerous and potent. 
The internal religious element is common to both, as the manly 
element is to the two men; the differences are to-day compara- 
tively external. When a woman is twenty-five and her child is 
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real. When the mother is fifty and the daughter thirty, we see 
a fuller development of resemblances; and, should the mother 
live to be ninety and the daughter seventy, we might almost mis- 
take them for sisters. It may be said that daughters are fre- 
quently better than their mothers; but this is never the case 
when the mother has continued to progress and learn, as well as 
her daughter. 

To drop the metaphor, Christianity is admittedly derived in 
part from Judaism. Many think that Jesus never intended to 
found a new religion, but, like the prophets of old, was trying 
to spiritualize the Jews. It remained for his disciples, and espe- 
cially for Paul, to form a separate religious body of what was 
merely a sect, like the Pharisees, the Sadducees or Essenes of the 
time. We know that the Jewish Christians and pagan Christians 
were at variance until the time when to be a Jew of any sort was 
a crime in Roman eyes, and that they then united. It is needless 
here to explain at length the entire process of the alienation of 
the Christians from the Jews. 

But Pauline Christianity is not modern Liberal Christianity 
any more than Pharisaic Judaism is the Progressive Judaism of 
to-day. Much of the misconveption of Judaism by the Christian 
world is due to the presentation in the New Testament of certain 
Pharisees as types of the Jew. It is certain that Sadduceeism 
was far more opposed to Jesus, teaching as it did adherence to 
the letter of the Law, than Phariseeism, which was most liberal in 
its interpretation of the Scriptures, as has been proved by the 
late Abraham Geiger. Perhaps some of this misapprehension is 
passing away; it certainly should and it assuredly will disappear, 
if the older, false ideas can be dissipated by a proper understand- 
ing of what Judaism is now. The Christian would hold it utterly 
unfair and false to judge him 13 if he were the Gnostic of the 
second century. He claims that he has advanced since then, and 
the Jew makes a similar claim. Yet there are many writers who 
make this concession to the Christian and deny it to the Jew. 

It is a trite saying to the student of history that mankind in 
its progress describes a series of spirals; that it seems to be the 
nature of the human mind to return towards its starting-point, 
though it is ever on a higher plane and never goes back to its 
source. Religious progress is no exception to this rule of repeti- 
tion in history, and it seems that the steps of the movement are 
pretty well agreed upon. In every religious system there seem 
to have been three more or less distinct stages, which may be 
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termed the ritualistic, the dogmatic and the spiritualistic. First 
comes the lowest conception of God as a power to be propitiated 
by sacrifices of animals or incense (or, according to another 
theory, men feast with their gods as their progenitors); this 
develops into ritualism with all the abuses of priestcraft. The 
ritualistic appears to be the primary religious form. Whether 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch or not, it seems to represent the 
tradition and furnishes at least a partial account of the progress 
of the Israelites through two stages of religious development. 
The ritualistic stage is represented by Abraham and his sons 
with their frequent sacrifices. In the age of Moses the dogmatic 
era begins, to continue its development for several centuries, 
until, in the prophetic age, Isaiah, Jeremiah and their successors 
laid the basis for that spiritual teaching which found its clearest 
expression in the Hokmah literature, — Job, Ecclesiastes and 
Proverbs, together with the Psalms. Each stage was impercep- 
tibly merged in its successor, and much of ritualism appeared 
side by side with dogmatism, and something of both in the spirit- 
ual era. 

If the three complete the circle of religious advance, we may 
next expect a return to ritualism, and we are not disappointed. 
When the Temple at Jerusalem was destroyed (A. C. 70), the 
people mourned for the temple of sacrifice ; when prayers were 
substituted for sacrifice, they were named after the special offer- 
ings and embodied the ideas connected with the sacrificial cult, 
and they were praying, too, for its restoration. The Jews had 
ascended to a higher plane, from sacrifice to prayer, and the 
efforts of Jewish scholars were now turned to fixing permanently 
the ritual of prayer, and life became to them a series of ritualistic 
performances. From Rabbi Yohanan ben Saccai to Rabbina 
and Rabbi Yosé, i. e. for five centuries, in Judea and Babylon, 
the aim and purpose of the authors of Mishna and Gemara was 
to fix definitely, and (as they thought) unalterably, the rites of 
Jewish life. This is not all that the Talmud contains, for it was 
a crystallization of the thought and traditions of the people for 
almost a thousand years. But while it was filled with the spirit 
of the people and the dogmas of the faith, it was principally in- 
tended as a code supplementary to that of the Bible, fixing the 
Halakah definively. The Talmud was the library and source of 
inspiration for the Jews for centuries thereafter. 

When, however, the Aristotelian philosophy was made known 
to them through the Arabic translations current in Spain, it 
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developed philosophers such as Moses Maimonides (twelfth cen- 
tury), who became the dogmatists, laying down a creed of thir- 
teen articles, which were the test of a believer. Joseph Albo 
reduced these articles to three, but it was a repetition of the 
ancient dogmatic stage, mixed more or less with the ritualistic, 
which found expression in the codes compiled from the Talmud 
by Maimonides and others, and later by Joseph Caro. The 
spiritual influence was not altogether absent, though obscured, 
and it was preparing for a further development. Not until the 
time of Moses Mendelssohn (eighteenth century), with the return 
to the study of the Bible on its own account, and not merely as 
the basis of the Talmud, did the religion of spirit again begin to 
assert itself. From such men as Abraham Geiger, Holdheim, 
David Einborn, Samuel Hirsch and others in Germany first, and 
afterwards in America from some of these men and their suc- 
cessors, the ery went up: “ Back to the Prophets!” as in philo- 
sophy the call had gone forth: “ Back to Kant!” They felt, as 
James Darmesteter has so well said in his essay on the Prophets 
of Israel: “The historical power of the prophets is exhausted 
neither by Judaism nor by Christianity, and they hold a reserve 
force for the benefit of the coming century.” Geiger was the 
first Rabbi to accept the teachings of the higher criticism and to 
apply them to Bible and Talmud alike. The leaders of Reform 
Judaism were not so illogical and unhistorical as to attempt to 
throw the great mass of Rabbinical literature aside as so much 
lumber. But they did discard the notion, then current, that, by 
some sort of Apostolic succession, the Talmud was inspired to 
such a degree that it should stand upon the same plane as the 
Bible, or even supersede it. Recognizing the fact that the pro- 
phets stood for the spirit of the Scriptures, as opposed to the 
letter, they tried to transfer that spirit to modern times. Samuel 
Hirsch taught that “the Bible is not Law but Doctrine (Lehre).” 
In their call “Back to the Prophets,” they wished to express 
their opposition to ritualism and dogmatism, and their devotion 
to a spiritual Judaism, the warrant for which they found in the 
inspired preachers of the Bible. 

Thus it appears that the spiral of progress has been twice 
traversed by historic Israel, each stage not being absolutely 
separated from its successor, but gradually merged into it; the 
leading thinkers showed the way, and were followed by the 
masses all too slowly. The first cycle was just completed at 
the time of the birth of Jesus. He was very close to the latest 
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prophets, and the contemporary of some of the Apocryphal writ- 
ers. Taking his spirit from the prophets, of whose writings he 
was especially fond, as they echoed his thought, he preached 
in the stage of spiritual religion. But the Zeit-Geist was ready 
to start around the spiral again, and although his disciples went 
off at more or less of a tangent to the mother-religion, it was 
on a curved line; filled with the motion of the older body, they 
were compelled to follow a spiral concentric with that of Juda- 
ism. Cotemporary with the Talmudists came the “ Fathers of the 
Church,” whose writings may be compared, in some respects, to 
the Talmud. They were organizing the church which developed 
into the Eastern and Western divisions ; and while they evolved 
a creed, it was ritualistic in its tendency, as proved by the ritual- 
ism to which it gave rise. Their God was a sacrifice, and their 
masses were sacrificial or took the place of sacrifices for atone- 

ment and of free-will offerings. The whole system of monasticism 
was but another form of sacrifice. The dogmatic movement, 
started by Erasmus, Luther, Zwingli and Melancthon, found its 
full expression in the protesting and dissenting creeds which 
made the dogmatic age. And then, deferred until almost the 
close of the last century, came the full movement towards the 
religion of Spirit. 

From this hasty view it appears that Judaism and Christianity 
are now passing through similar world-phases. This should be 
the basis of a better understanding between the two, for commu- 
nity of effort and aim is a close bond of fellowship. If we search 
for points of contact or sympathy between Progressive Judaism 
and Liberal Christianity, the qualifying term must be empha- 
sized. The product of the evolution of these two religions must 
be considered, not the primary or secondary form of either; but 
the spirit that prevails to-day, and especially in the United 
States. 

It has been strangely true that the radical movements, of 
which the seed was prepared in Germany, had to be transplanted 
in the case of both religions to the virgin soil and bracing air 
of America before they could flourish freely. We of to-day can 
discuss the points of agreement with less passion and more profit 
than they could who were filled with despair at a lost nationality, 
or enthusiastic with the spirit of a new religion. When, in the 
third century, Jason and Papiscus (in a joint debate) espoused 
the causes of Judaism and Christianity respectively, no good was 
accomplished, and each was rendered more resolute for his own 
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faith. But now, we are willing to try at least to understand each 
other, and to appreciate the force of arguments advanced on either 
side. Our study of psychology forewarns us of the great diffi- 
culty of putting aside our prejudices inherited from past genera- 
tions, and of the impossibility of altogether ridding ourselves of 
the influences exerted by our environment and early teaching. 
But thus forearmed, we may put aside a part of these at least ; 
having been led to be suspicious of our own judgment, we may 
modulate our voices to the pitch of peace. 

Biblical criticism, incomplete as it still is, has taught us that 
both the Old and the New Testaments are far from perfect, as 
we now have them, but sufficient reliance may be placed upon 
them for a partial comparison. Jesus was a pupil of rabbis and 
prophets, a Jew, living according to Jewish law; the thoughtful 
Jew believes that he taught only the higher and spiritual part of 
Judaism. As the Old Testament had it: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” and as Hillel said, “‘ What is hateful unto 
thee do unto none,” so Jesus taught: “ Do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you.” As in Jewish writings 
they spoke of the “ Ruach Hakkodesh,” or holy spirit of inspira- 
tion, so in Christian literature they spoke of the “ Holy Ghost.” 
As Pentateuch and Prophets taught the doctrines of justice and 
love, so also the writers of the Gospels taught of God as the 
Father of justice and love. As Malachi taught: ‘ Have we not 
all one Father, has not one God created us? Why shall we deal 
treacherously, every man against his brother ;” so Jesus spoke of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. It is apart 
from our inquiry to ask, if there was nothing original in Jesus’ 
teachings. There was certainly the originality of clearness and 
directness, of spirit and preaching, if he did not add something 
beside. All that we wish to state is that the ethics of Judaism 
and Christianity are at one. They point to the same Ten Com- 
mandments as their principal law. 

Still many say that Judaism is legalism. We deny it, if by 
this is meant that it is a mere code; but if law is but a concrete 
form of spirit, and develops and clarifies as the spirit grows 
stronger and clearer, then the statement is true. Every religion 
or system of thought must give expression to its ethical concep- 
tions in specific laws, broadened and developed as the spirit is 
evolved. The Reform Jew and the thinking Christian may easily 
agree that the spirit of the law endures and vivifies, while the 
letter passes away, and that the soul persists, while a thousand 
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forms perish through which it passes. Jew and Christian alike 
free themselves from the incubus of miracles. It is true that 
more than one writer ignores the wonder-working attributed to 
Jesus, but seizes upon the miracles of the Old Testament. We 
are satisfied to say that miracles prove nothing. According to 
our conception of God, a miracle, i. e. a violation of natural 
law, is impossible. 

Liberal Christians, according to jtheir leading writers, accept 
Jesus as the “son of God,” not in any supernatural sense, but as 
a “universal human-religious relation which first in him became 
completely real, but can and should also be realized in all of us.” 
The Jew of every class emphasizes in his daily prayers his rela- 
tion of son to the Almighty Father, and his conception of sonship 
is made up from all the teachings which he can collect, sacred or 
secular, including Christianity. 

If Christianity, in its latest form, demands as a first requisite 
of its believers the full performance of every ethical duty, Juda- 
ism has for centuries demanded no less of its votaries. Jew and 
Christian alike claim the right to test every law by its merits, to | 
ascertain its spirit and obey it. The God of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity is a Spirit, an Ethical Will. He is One to the Jew; and 
those in the vanguard of Christianity, having put aside the divin- 
ity of Jesus (save as every man can become divine), hold the 
same God in reverence. Nor is His will an “opposite will . . . 
a stranger to man” (as some tell us the Jewish idea is). The 
Jewish conception of God as a Father ought to preclude the pos- 
sibility of any such statement. His Will is conceived to be 
always good, by the sons and daughters of Israel as well as by 
the followers of Jesus. That the repentant sinner is forgiven, is 
a tenet of Judaism and Christianity alike; and that the forgive- 
ness flows from a God of mercy and love is no less the belief of 
one than of the other. 

It is hardly just to condemn as causeless the enmities long 
existing between Jew and Christian, but we know that persecu- 
tion is contrary to the theory of both religions. It is, however, 
not a reason for wonder that the Jews disliked those whom they 
considered faithless sons, or that the Christians persecuted those 
whose ancestors, they were taught, had crucified their god. To- 
day, with the broadening of view which has come to both, the 
Jew can be glad that moral laws like those of his own religion 
have been spread throughout the nations by the efforts of those 
taught by a Jew; and a riper historical scholarship has satisfied 
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many that a Roman tribunal only passed judgment upon the 
Messiah of Christianity. 

The modern Jew and the advanced Christian look forward to a 
time of peace and good-will; but the former expects no personal 
Messiah, the latter looks for no second coming of Jesus. In their 
theory of the nature of sin, some scholars of the Christian faith 
hold firmly that the doctrine of the “ Fall of Man” is unethical ; 
Jewish theologians never accepted this idea, nor do any of the 
Jewish creeds make the least reference to Adam. As the Jew 
holds that redemption or moral worth comes from within, so 
many Christian thinkers are casting’ aside the conception of Jesus 
as a “ miraculous mediator,” saving man for all time. Asceticism 
is presented as un-Jewish in various parts of the Talmud, and 
Protestantism aimed at the destruction of the theory that nature 
is to be annihilated by the moral man. Both hold that it is by 
using natural means for their best and highest purposes that 
man and woman come to theit best estate. The widening of the 
idea of the spread of righteousness to all men, which Jewish 
apocalyptic writers had confined to the rule of Israel, became 
to Christian writers of that kind of literature the spreading of 
Christian thought; but the latest followers cf both religions ex- 
tend the idea by hoping for the spread of the best morality that 
can be evolved from the system of either (e. g. cf. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, “ Hibbert Lectures,” p. 550). The conception of altruism 
is confined to neither religion; it belongs to both, and is their 
free gift to the so-styled “ free-thinkers,” who must take it from 
religious sources or not at all. 

As the Progressive Jew is trying to strip off the encrustations 
of ages, to put aside the superstitions and the mysticism that have 
grown fast to the Judaism of the Prophets, so the Liberal Chris- 
tian is trying to remove Hellenistic and Pagan accretions from 
Christianity and return to the ethics of Jesus. So closely are 
these in touch that the few points of contact mentioned above 
might be indefinitely multiplied, were there any need. What is 


1 Matthew and Mark both state that Jesus was tried by a “council” and 
found guilty. Luke says nothing of such a verdict, and John states (xviii. 
31) that the Jews said: “It is not lawful for us to put any man to death.” 
This we know to have been the fact according to Roman law. We also know 
that, according to Jewish law, no trial could be held at night, and certainly not 
on the first day of Passover ; and since the statements of Matthew and Mark 
conflict with John’s and Luke’s, and both the Roman and Jewish law are 
opposed to any such trial, I believe that Jesus was tried by Romans under 
Roman law, as a political agitator, dangerous to the Roman supremacy. 
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most necessary at this juncture is, for the Jew to know that the 
Christian is doing Jewish work, and for the Christian to know 
that the Jew is doing Christian work. Let us dwell especially 
upon the word work. It is the practical outcome. Our inquiry 
of a man to-day is, “ What are you doing,” not “ What do you 
believe;” for we are certain that if his work is good and noble, 
the thoughts and beliefs behind it must be true. 

Some may say: “If what you have declared be so, why should 
not Jew and Christian become one?” The answer would be: 
* Though their ethics be one, and many of their beliefs similar in 
various ‘respects, there is a religious sentiment, a historic back- 
ground and a course of development necessary to the truly reli- 
gious man, that are widely different for Jew and for Christian. 
Moreover, there would be no advantage in the union. I believe 
in unity, not in union! There is no reason whatever why Jew 
and Christian may not do noble work in harmony, distribute 
charity, stretch out their hands to the ignorant and low-spirited, 
strive to elevate their humbler fellow-creatures, and take both 
synagogue and church to those who will not.come to either. 

The ideal so long anticipated of a time when all men will be of 
one religion must be mistaken, for it is contrary to human nature 
as we know it. The tendency of men is in the opposite direction. 
The logical outcome of Protestantism is not the setting up of one 
creed instead of another, but is absolute congregationalism. Call 
it latitudinarianism, if you please. Such a term might drive a 
Newman into Roman Catholicism, but it has no terror for those 
men who have a firm faith in the final triumph of truth. If we 
could, by a miracle, make all men of one religion to-day, we 
should have a thousand sects to-morrow. If this is not the ten- 
dency of men, why are there to-day one hundred and forty-three 
(or more) Christian sects in the United States? Is it not true 
that no intelligent man ever met another man who thought pre- 
cisely as he did upon any subject? Do we not know that no two 
leaves are exactly alike? Does not the psychologist tell us that 
no two brains resemble each other in every particular? How, 
then, can we expect that men, made up of such complexities, 
differing physically and mentally, in education and environment, 
will ever, or can ever, think alike on all that goes to make up a 
religion ! 

Progress will be towards unity, towards a constantly better and 
higher morality, and especially towards the cultivation of the 
virtue of tolerance. It requires a higher ethical constitution for 
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a man to tolerate another who differs from him in form of belief 
than for him to agree with him; but the former tendency is in 
line with the present, the latter crosses it at right angles. If, 
with open eye and humane heart the Jew can face the Christian 
as Nathan the Wise faced the Templar in Lessing’s masterpiece, 
then using their words the Christian will say, — 


You are a Christian, Nathan! Yes, by heaven, 
You are a Christian! Never was a better. 


And the Jew will answer, — 


What makes of me a Christian in your eyes 

Makes you in mine a Jew.— Happy for both. 
It will be a day, “ happy for both,” when joined in every good work 
they will demonstrate that their religions are practical and neces- 
sary for every man, and that they compete only in doing good. 

Few, indeed, are those now ready for a full acceptance of this 
position, but this is simply because we are just entering upon the 
stage of the rule of the Spirit. With the spread of culture, the 
growth of scholarship, the humanizing of the slow-moving masses 
of men will come the era of good-fellowship and mutual tolerance. 
It will not be to-morrow, nor the day after. Centuries have had 
to pass before we could even look into the “ Promised Land,” 
but entrance therein is the certain destiny of distant genera- 
tions. 

Insistence upon differences is censured by the men of common 
sense at present; they demand that similarities be emphasized, 
and that the religions demonstrate their worth practically. If 
Progressive Jew and Liberal Christian will be satisfied to do their 
stimulating and moralizing work in the spirit of non-interfer- 
ence first, of harmony and concert afterwards, both will be truer 
to their faiths. If they can sow in the hearts of men a divine dis- 
content with what they are, in the place of low discontent with 
what they have, they are doing their work. If both religions can 
make the lives of their votaries more rich, more moral, more God- 
fearing and God-loving, are they not of greater use to men and 
more truly agents of God, than by eternal contention and infernal 
persecution? Will not such a procedure utterly deprive the 
slanderers of religion of the bulk of their stock-phrases? Will it 
not establish the rule of the “ Spirit” and of the God of spirit in 
the hearts and minds of all men? 


Cuiirron Harsy Levy. 
New York. 
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UNITARIANS AND THE BEGINNING OF ENGLISH 
LIBERALISM. 


Lucy Arxktn, in one of the many letters she wrote to Dr. 
Channing, gives an effective description of the political and reli- 
gious atmosphere which surrounded the men who at one time or 
another were thrown together at Warrington Academy. She was 
writing to Dr. Channing from Hampstead, at the end of 1828, 
when the Reform of Parliament was agitating England more 
than it had done at any period since the French Revolution, and 
when the movement which can be traced back to the time of 
James I., and about which centre the beginnings of English 
Liberalism, was on the eve of success. In particular, Miss Aikin 
was recalling to Dr. Channing the part which the Unitarians had 
had in the movement for Reform from the time it had become 
a national question during the war with the American Colonies. 
“In manners,” wrote Miss Aikin, “the Free Dissenters, as they 
were called, came much nearer the Church than to our stricter 
brethren, — yet in doctrine no sect departed so far from the 
Establishment. At the period of the French Revolution, and 
especially after the Birmingham Riots in 1791, this sect distin- 
guished itself by the vehemence of its democratical spirit, and 
becoming in a manner a faction as well as a sect, political as well 
as religious animosity became arrayed against it, and I now 
remember, not without compunction, the disgust, the violent con- 
tempt and hatred in which, in common with almost all the young, 
and not a few of the more mature of that sect, I conceived it 
meritorious to indulge toward the Church and the Aristocrats.” 

This description of the spirit in which the Unitarians engaged 
in the great Liberal movement leading up to the Reform Act 
of 1832, was written after Miss Aikin had become what one of 
her recent biographers has described as a Whig—‘“ a Whig, with 
a generous love of liberty wherever she found it; but with culti- 
vated tastes that precluded sympathy with democracy.” It is 
none the less no exaggerated picture, and is especially true as 
regards the part which the Unitarians as a sect took in the move- 
ment for reform. Other Nonconformists, such as the Independ- 
ents and the Baptists, were on the side of political Liberalism ; 
but it is not nearly so easy to trace their part in the reform 
movement as it is to trace that of the Unitarians. I have not 
found it possible to trace any concerted movement on the part of 
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the Unitarian body as a whole; but in every large centre 
of population in which there was a Unitarian congregation, Uni- 
tarians figure prominently in the local annals of this period 
of political stress, and invariably on the side of Liberalism and 
Parliamentary Reform. 

The position of the Unitarians in London, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Cambridge, Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds and Liverpool on 
the question of reform forms part of the history of national life 
and thought in England from the American Revolution to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Whatever may have been 
the spirit in which the Unitarians went into the political liberal 
movement, and although some of them did go to extremes, it is 
now clear that little of their work was in vain, and that to men 
of the Unitarian creed must be given much of the credit of keep- 
ing Parliamentary Reform before the middle classes of England 
through the dark period of the French Revolution, and ultimately 
converting middle-class England to political views the long- 
deferred triumph of which was achieved in the Reform Act of 
1882. 

Long before the eighteenth century began, the House of 
Commons had lost nearly all the democratic characteristics which 
attached to it in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. In its early days, alike in the counties and the boroughs, 
its members were elected by what amounted to household suf- 
frage. Every freeman who was liable to be called upon to take 
his turn at watch and ward was entitled to vote; and, moreover, 
he was as liable to election to Parliament as he was, to the duty 
of watch and ward; and, if elected, he had no option but to 
serve. Members of the House of Commons were then resident 
in the constituencies they served. They were paid wages, and 
received allowances for their traveling charges to and from the 
city where the Parliament met. Wages were paid out of the local 
exchequers of the counties and municipalities. All householders 
contributed towards defraying them; and when a Member re- 
ceived his wages, it was customary for him to render an account 
of his services and to explain to his constituents the enactments 
which had been passed by Parliament. These meetings between 
Members and constituents in the days when wages of Members 
of Parliament were paid, were the precursors of the meetings 
between Members and constituents which now take place each 
winter in England, when the Member reviews the work of the 
session, and his constituents endorse or condemn the part which 
he has taken. 
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Parliaments of the kind described did not, however, long out- 
last the fifteenth century. Lawyers found it to their advantage 
to be of the House of Commons, and began to serve without 
wages. Men of the landed classes, the younger sons of peers, 
and the well-to-do squires, next discovered that it was to their 
advantage also to be of the House of Commons, and before the 
sixteenth century was far advanced there was generally a lively 
competition for seats in the Commons, when the sovereign con- 
vened Parliament; and the democratic usages and traditions of 
the early House of Commons were disappearing. Wages eeased 
to be paid. Members no longer lived in the constituencies they 
represented at Westminster. With the demand for seats in the 
House of Commons, new constituencies were created by the Crown 
as favors to courtiers. Oftentimes these new constituencies were 
at the time of creation small and insignificant communities, which 
would never have sent Members had they had to pay their wages 
and expenses. At as early a period as the days of Elizabeth, 
there are proofs that many places which were mere villages were 
returning Members to the House of Commons; not because they 
were important enough to warrant separate representation; but 
because it was to the advantage of a neighboring peer or land- 
owner that he should, by his individual action, be able to send 
men into the House of Commons, there to do his bidding. 

As soon as seats in the House of Commons began to be in 
demand, the little local juntas which had charge of municipal 
government in the towns and cities began to draw to themselves 
the right of choosing the Members, and to exclude the common 
people from any share in the Parliamentary elections. In other 
places the right of election was narrowed down to a select few. 
In some places, it was restricted to the freemen, not the freemen 
in the early mediaval sense of the word, but the members of 
local trade guilds which had come into existence long after town 
life in England had become settled and distinct. In other places, 
the right was monopolized by the owners of a few burgage houses 
or burgage lands, dating back to the very beginnings of town 
life, to the exclusion of inhabitant householders, who chose mem- 
bers when the House of Commons first came into being. Bribery 
came in alse when seats began to be sought by non-residents. 
By the end of the sixteenth century, the change from the original 
constitution of Parliament was so great that it was at this time 
possible for a landowner to sell, as an appanage to a manor, the 
right to elect Members to Parliament; and the right to elect 
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began to be bequeathed in wills, and sometimes bestowed as a 
marriage portion. 

All these changes had come over the House of Commons by 
the end of the sixteenth century. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the change from a uniform democratic to 
a nondescript aristocratic system of election proceeded at a greatly 
accelerated pace, until a climax was reached during the first half 
of the reign of George III. Then the number of boroughs in 
which the popular vote, honestly given, determined an election 
was less than a score. All the other boroughs, English or 
Scotch, had their aristocratic or moneyed owner or patron, and 
the overwhelming majority of the Members of the House of Com- 
mons from the boroughs were chosen by owners or patrons, who 
in their turn often placed the votes of their nominees at the 
service of the Crown, in return for office or official patronage, 
or for peerages, or promotions in the peerage. It is on record 
that, when the House of Commons reached its last and worst stage 
prior to the Reform of 1832, two hundred and fifty-four of its 
Members were elected by less than six thousand persons. Statis- 
tics such as these are now difficult to trace and verify. But it is 
beyond question that in the period between the American Revo- 
lution and the French Revolution, the House of Commons repre- 
sented the people of England less than at any time during the 
preceding centuries, and was more completely and absolutely 
under the control of George III. than of any other sovereign. 

Most of the histories of England give the idea that the move- 
ment for Parliamentary Reform originated in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, about the time of the American Revolution. Many of the 
eighteenth-century Liberals and Reformers were themselves under 
the impression that they were launching a new movement. This 
was a mistake. Agitations for a return to the old form of the 
franchise in the towns and cities began in the reign of James I. 
The Parliamentary Journals of the first years of the seventeenth 
century are full of election petition cases in which the people of 
the towns sought, and oftentimes with success, to wrest the right 
of election from an exclusive municipal corporation; from the 
freemen ; from the burgage holders; or from a landowner who 
had got the constituency well under his control, and had long 
accustomed it to do his bidding. Of the score of constituencies 
in which in the latter half of the eighteenth century the popular 
vote, honestly given, determined the election, several obtained 
their electoral freedom at this time. 
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There were more such contests in the time of Charles I. and 
Charles II. During the Commonwealth, Parliament was elected 
on a wide and uniform franchise. Scores of the miserable and 
decrepit little boroughs which had been enfranchised by royal 
favor in the fifteenth and the sixteenth century were dropped 
by Cromwell ; and the large towns, such as Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Leeds, sent representatives to Parliament for the first 
time. Clarendon is an unwilling witness concerning any good in 
the Commonwealth. But even Clarendon admits that Cromwell’s 
Parliament was worthy of a better authority and of better times. 
Its good features and its comprehension did not save it at the 
Restoration. Then a Parliament of the old type, chosen on the 
nondescript franchises, was called, and once more in many of 
the close boroughs, by local effort, the people sought to restore 
the ancient household franchise, and to free the boroughs from 
the control of exclusive and interested little oligarchies made up 
of self-elected aldermen, or freemen, or of burgage holders. 

At the revolution of 1688 there was an expectation that a 
Parliament on the Cromwellian model might be called. Again 
the reformers who were working for reform on a national scale 
were thrust aside. But in the boroughs the old fight went on 
between the little groups in possession and the common people 
who had long ago come to realize that they were kept out of 
a right which was theirs. At the union with Scotland, reform 
was again pressed. It failed; and in 1729 Parliament put an 
end to the contests which had gone on in the constituencies from 
the time of James I. It passed what is known in electoral 
history as the Last Determinations Act, by which a decision of a 
Parliamentary Committee, endorsed by the House, settled the 
electoral franchise in a particular borough for generations to 
come, and made further local contests for a wider suffrage of 
no avail. This Act held good for nearly sixty years, and 
deadened all internal movement for wider franchises in indi- 
vidual boroughs. It continued in force until 1788, until after 
the Reform movement had again become national. Its partial 
repeal, which gave new opportunities to the Reformers, was one 
of several minor and incidental constitutional reforms, which 
grew out of the political unrest in England in the later years of 
the war with America, an unrest which made it evident, even 
to George III., that something had to be conceded. 

The eighteenth-century movement for Parliamentary Reform, 
which may be taken as the starting point of modern Liberalism 
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in England, grew out of the movement for economy about 1780. 
It was a direct and positive outcome of the war with America 
with which it was contemporaneous. The economy movement 
was at first an uprising of the independent squirearchy, of the 
freeholders in the counties, who had become weary of the burden 
of taxation due to the war. The meetings in connection with 
it were mostly held in the county towns. They were attended 
by the comparatively well-to-do, and led to county associations 
and to national conventions in London, It was soon realized, 
however, that there could be no real and lasting economic reform 
so long as the king was in absolute control of the House of 
Commons, and the transition from an economy movement to 
a movement for Parliamentary Reform was soon made. The 
first Parliamentary Reformers desired two changes: a sweeping 
away of the corrupt and rotten boroughs which so easily lent 
themselves to the political designs of George III., and a large 
addition to the number of knights of the shire, who, since the 
House of Commons had lost its early democratit character, had 
formed its most independent and unpurchasable element. 

The Liberal movement, as it affected the Church of England, 
pushed itself into politics and into Parliament about 1771, a few 
years before the movement for Parliamentary Reform, which was 
to be the test of political Liberalism, had taken national shape. 
Dr. Jebb, long prominent among the Unitarians, was one of the 
authors of the petition to Parliament for relief from subscrip- 
tion to the Liturgy and the Thirty-Nine articles, and the Duke 
of Richmond, who ultimately became one of the leaders of Par- 
liamentary Reform, was the champion of the Church reform 
movement in the House of Lords. Jebb and Lindsay, who was 
afterwards pastor of the Essex Street Congregation, were asso- 
ciated in the Church Reform movement in the early seventies. 
In 1776 Jebb first identified himself with the cause of Par- 
liamentary Reform, when he submitted to Sir George Saville, a 
Yorkshire baronet foremost in the economy movement, a scheme 
for shorter Parliaments elected on a wide and uniform franchise. 
Jebb put the same scheme before the freeholders of Middlesex 
in 1779; and in 1780 he became one of the original members of 
the Constitutional Information Society, the aim of which was to 
press the question of Parliamentary Reform, on the lines of uni- 
versal suffrage, and educate the common people as to their rights 
under the constitution. Horne Tooke and Major Cartwright 
were associated with the Constitutional Information Society. 
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Dr. Jebb was one of its most zealous members. He was fre- 
quently at its meetings, and wrote several of its publications 
issued in behalf of universal suffrage. 

In one way or another, most of the Unitarians who in the 
eighties and nineties of last century, or in the first two decades 
of this, actively identified themselves with Liberalism in Church 
and State expérienced the losses and drawbacks which then 
attended attachment to the people’s side in the constitutional agi- 
tations. Priestley, as early as 1769, was called by Bishop War- 
burton of Gloucester “ that wretched fellow Priestley ;” in 1772, 
long before there was the excuse of later days that he was 
a political Liberal and sympathized with the French Jacobins, 
Priestley was prevented by the clergy of Oxford and Cambridge 
from going as scientific adviser with Captain Cook’s expedition. 
Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, had invited 
him to accompany Captain Cook. But, by the authorities at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, Priestley was regarded much as he was in 
the cathedral close at Gloucester, and a veto was put on his ap- 
pointment to the expedition. Jebb’s religious opinions do not 
seem to have disturbed George III.; but, in 1780, the king 
remembered that Jebb sympathized with the Americans, and that 
he was active in the cause of Parliamentary Reform. The royal 
forces were accordingly marshalled against him when he was a 
candidate for a position as honorary physician at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and again when he was a candidate for a similar 
elective position at the St. Thomas’ Hospital. He was defeated 
on both occasions. At the St. Bartholomew’s election, Lord 
North sallied forth to lead the opposition. 

The movement for reform in the eighteenth century, which 
was started at the time of the war with America, divides itself 
into two periods, sectioned off by the French Revolution, and 
particularly by the events in Paris of 1792. The execution of 
the French king led to the Counter Movement against Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and to the reaction in thought and legislation 
which marked the closing decade of the eighteenth century in 
England. 

In spite of the great and mostly unseen forces working against 
it, Parliamentary Reform undoubtedly made headway between 
1780 and 1790. At first it looked as though the Liberal move- 
ment in England would be greatly helped by the Revolution in 
Franere. Price, Jebb, Lindsay, and Frend among the Uni- 
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Birmingham ; Roscoe and Currie, in Liverpool; and Thomas 
Walker among those in Manchester, with most of the English 
constitutional reformers who were not Unitarians, rejoiced at the 
early successes of the French Revolution. They regarded the 
uprising in France as the legitimate outcome of the American 
Revolution, and they were hopeful that the constitutional changes 
in France would help forward the movement for constitutional 
reform, and Liberalism generally, in England. To them the 
French Revolution was an embodiment of the principle, upheld 
by the English reformers, that any nation has at all times an 
inherent and indefeasible right to constitute and establish such 
government for itself as best accords with its disposition, interest, 
and happiness. To the eighteenth-century Liberals, government 
was nothing more than a national association, and they held that 
government to be best which secured to every man his rights, and 
promoted the greatest amount of happiness at the least expense. 
“We live to improve, or we live in vain,” was the doctrine of 
eighteenth-century Liberalism in Church and in State in England, 
and the most thorough-going Liberals would accept no maxim of 
government based only on antiquity. 

On the 14th of July, 1790, the Fall of the Bastille was cel- 
ebrated by the London Liberals at a dinner at the Crown and 
Anchor, a tavern which, until a generation or so ago, stood in 
the Adelphi, off the Strand, and was more famous than any other 
meeting-place in the annals of popular political movements in 
England. In 1791, the anniversary of July was again celebrated 
by the English reformers in London, Birmingham, and Liver- 
pool. Roscoe and Currie organized the Liverpool celebration. 
But the Counter Movement had now begun. The Home Office 
authorities induced the landlord of the Crown and Anchor to 
close his doors against the Liberals, and they had to gather at 
the Thatched House Inn, a Piccadilly tavern, where the support- 
ers of the economy and reform movement had met ten years 
earlier, when Pitt was still an advocate of reform and was cham- 
pioning the cause of reform in the House of Commons. 

At Birmingham the Liberals fared much worse than in Lon- 
don. They held their celebration, as had been arranged; but it 
was counterbalanced by another celebration held by the well-to-do 
adherents of the King-and-Church party, and was followed by 
the riot in which the two Unitarian meeting-houses were set on 
fire; in which Priestley lost his library; and which made Hutton 
a homeless fugitive for several days. Neither Priestley nor 
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Hutton was of the party which, to quote the invitation, had met 
“to commemorate the auspicious day which witnessed the eman- 
cipation of twenty-six millions of people from the yoke of despo- 
tism, and restored the blessings of equal government to a truly 
great and enlightened nation.” It was enough, however, that 
both were known as Liberals in Church and State. The mob 
understood little of the principles for which Priestley contended ; 
but there were in the Birmingham King-and-Church party some 
who were better informed, and the mob did not lack hints and 
direction. Hutton to the last believed that the word for the 
Birmingham demonstration against the Liberals was sent from 
London, and he quotes in his autobiography contemporary evi- 
dence in favor of his belief. That the rioters subsequently had 
the sympathy of George III., and of the higher official classes has 
long ago been proved by the political memoirs and letters which 
have been published in the last half of the present century. As 
the Walpole Letters show, George IIT. put on record his feeling of 
satisfaction at the great disaster which befell Priestley. ‘As the 
mischief did occur,” wrote the king, “it was impossible not to be 
pleased at its having fallen on Priestley, rather than another ; 
that he might feel the wickedness of the doctrine of democracy 
which he was propagating.” 

The Birmingham riot was the first popular outburst of the 
Counter Movement. The Movement soon extended all over 
the country, and in the large centres of population, King-and- 
Church clubs came into existence. The Counter Movement grew 
in intensity after the events in France of August and September, 
1792, and with the war between England and the Republic ; and 
the English people were divided more than they had been at any 
time since the Commonwealth. The Liberals and those who had 
sympathized with France were but a small minority. Few as 
they were, the rest of the people were in active opposition to 
thém, and to be known as having had any sympathy with Liber- 
alism sufficed to cause a man to be shunned and distrusted by his 
neighbors, and to make him a mark for the hosts of amateur 
spies and informers who regarded it as a genteel action, or as_an 
act of loyalty to the Constitution, to inform on a neighbor. 

These were the days when even the looks of a supposed Re- 
publican were accepted as proof of his seditious views; when, as 
Dr. Currie expressed it in his Jasper Wilson Letter to Pitt, 
every man who did not blindly agree with the Administration as. 
regards the war and the reactionary measures, was an enemy 
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to the Constitution, and was cried down as a secret ally of the 
Jacobins in France. The numerous memoirs which have been 
published during the last twenty years, as well as the reports of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, are the sources to which 
students of this extraordinary period in English history must go 
if they desire contemporary and first-hand information how the 
French Revolution reacted on life and thought in England, and 
to what extent every liberalizing movement in England was 
retarded by the French Revolution and the Continental wars 
which followed. 

Miss Aikin’s letter to Dr. Channing, and the memoirs and 
letters of Roscoe and Currie, all afford evidence that the Liberals 
at times went to extremes. “Great harm,” wrote Roscoe to one 
of his contemporaries about 1792, “ has been done by the doctrine 
so industriously inculeated by a sect, of which I am a profess- 
ing member, that whatever is ultimately right is to be pursued 
at all times.” But if Priestley’s brother-in-law and fellow Uni- 
tarian, John Wilkinson, did circulate French assignats among 
his workpeople at Bersham Furnace, Wrexham; and if Fyshe 
Palmer did seal his letters to Muir with a Cap of Liberty; and 
if Muir did pay hand-organ men to play Ca Ira in the streets 
of Glasgow, the King-and-Church party and the reactionaries 
went also to extremes, In Birmingham, as has been shown, 
they destroyed the chapel of the Free Dissenters. In Manchester 
they stormed a newspaper office and broke Thomas Walker’s 
windows. In Manchester and in London the reactionaries 
adorned themselves with King-and-Church buttons; while coun- 
try squires wore Tom Paine heel-plates to testify at every step 
they took their zeal in stamping out the Liberalism of which 
Paine was regarded by them as the foremost literary exponent. 
Hutton tells us that to dispute with Priestley was deemed a road 
to preferment, and that by 1791 Priestley had made two bishops. 
As the Counter Movement spread and grew in intensity and 
bitterness, scores of the country clergymen took part in the re- 
actionary propaganda and otherwise acted as political agents in 
behalf of the Pitt Government, and in later years advanced these 
services as claims for promotion in the church. 

England and Scotland were embraced in the Counter Move- 
ment which lasted from 1792 until the early years of the new 
century; and in Scotland, where there had always been more 
education, but less political freedom than in England, the reaction 
and the spirit of repression which went with it were even more 
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severe than in England. Out of Scotland came the martyrs to 
Liberalism in this dark period. The Government was as eager 
in endeavoring to make martyrs in England as in Scotland. 
There were many more Crown prosecutions for political offenses 
in England than in Scotland. But in England, juries better 
withstood the pressure of the Counter Movement, and the heated 
and fervid patriotism of the law officers of the Crown. The laws 
as to sedition and treason also were more humane in England 
than in Scotland, where juries were chosen from King-and-Church 
societies, and from the men directly or indirectly in the service of 
the State, and where judges denounced beforehand the men they 
were to try. 

Frend, Palmer, and Gilbert Wakefield were among the first 
of the Unitarian group to feel the repression. It is perhaps 
hardly correct to describe Wakefield as a Unitarian. He never 
formally included himself among the Unitarians. But he was of 
the Warrington Academy circle. He has usually been classed 
with the Unitarians in the intellectual and political Liberal move- 
ments of the eighteenth century; and to-day in the old Lanca- 
shire town which was for thirty years the seat of the precursor 
of Manchester College, Oxford, Wakefield’s name has been given 
to a street next to that named after Aikin, while connecting both 
these streets runs Priestley Street. 

Frend’s offense was a pamphlet, published in 1793, in which 
he urged that neither the American nor the ‘French constitution 
was suitable for England, and in which he recommended Parlia- 
mentary and Church reform. For this pamphlet he was tried 
before the Master and Fellows of Jesus College, Cambridge, of 
which he wasa Fellow and a tutor. The judgment of the Master 
and a majority of the Fellows was that Frend be “ removed from 
the college — that is, from the precincts of the college and from 
residence in it till he shall have produced such proofs of good 
behavior as shall be satisfactory to the Master and the major 
part of the Fellows.” Following the trial before the Master and 
the Fellows, came one before the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Milner, 
which resulted in a sentence of banishment from the University, 
a sentence which, later on, was duly confirmed by the Court of 
- Delegates. Frend’s trial and banishment took place when the 
Counter Movement against reform was at its height. Twenty 
years later, however, Dr. Milner was as satisfied with his share 
in the prosecution of Frend as he was at the time it was under- 
taken, and took credit for having by his vigorous exertions 
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“effected the banishment of a very turbulent member of the 
University, on account of his disaffection to the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of his country.” Liberals were always turbulent in the 
eyes of those in positions of political or ecclesiastical authority, 
and never more so than in the decade which followed the French 
Revolution. 

Fyshe Palmer’s trial was a much more serious matter than the 
trials of Frend before the Dons of Cambridge. The charge 
against Palmer was sedition, and unfortunately for him he had to 
stand his trial in Scotland. He was a native of Bedfordshire ; 
a Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge; and had gone to Scot- 
land to take charge of a Unitarian congregation at Dundee only 
a year or so before he was concerned in the publication of the 
Address to the Friends of Liberty which led to his indictment 
before Lord Braxfield in the circuit court of justiciary at Perth, 
in September, 1793. Palmer did not write the Address. It was 
written by a weaver named Mealmaker. Palmer, however, had 
revised it; hence the charge of sedition was preferred against 
him. In the Address, it was asserted that the House of Com- 
mons was not independent, and that the country had been plunged 
into war by a wicked Ministry and a compliant Parliament. 
That Parliament was not independent and was compliant was 
true enough. No one knew this better than Pitt and Dundas, 
who for forty years had managed the Scotch elections to the 
House of Commons. But, in those days, statements of this kind 
were regarded as seditious and inflammatory, and to quote the 
phraseology of the charge against Palmer, “calculated to create 
a spirit of opposition to the established government; to raise 
a ferment in the minds of the people, and to bring along with 
it all those evils that popular fury and insurrection occasion.” 
Burnett, the leading counsel for the Crown, described Palmer as 
a clergyman ; “ but a clergyman of that description whose princi- 
ples are as hostile to the religion of his country as to its estab- 
lished government.” The author of the Address was sentenced 
to be transported for fourteen years. Palmer for his share in the 
publication, although his revision was shown to have toned it 
down, was sentenced to transportation for seven years; and after 
a period of confinement at Perth and then at Newgate in London, 
and later on in the hulks, he was transported to New Holland 
in April, 1794. 

- The charge against Thomas Walker, of Manchester, was that 
of conspiracy against the Crown. He was tried at Lancaster in 
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1794, and on the eve of his trial the King-and-Church Club of 
Manchester toasted Lord Braxfield and the advocates who had 
secured the conviction of Palmer and his fellow Parliamentary 
Reformers. But the Lancaster jury, like the juries in London, 
was not borne down by the Counter Movement, and Walker was 
acquitted. Writing, as I am doing, away from local reference 
books, I am sometimes doubtful whether I am correct in including 
Walker among the Unitarians who were active in the Liberal 
movement in the eighteenth century. But two circumstances in 
Walker’s history make me think that I am right in giving him 
a place in this sketch of Unitarianism during the period of the 
dawn of English Liberalism. Walker energetically supported 
the movement for the repeal of the Test Act, and moreover he 
was one of a little group of Manchester Liberals who in 1792 
gave that city its first Liberal newspaper. 

This interest in the Liberal press was at that period a 
characteristic of Unitarians in the larger provincial centres of 
England. During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
Liberalism in England had no better exponent in or out of 
London than the “ Leeds Mercury,” and in 1831 its editor and 
proprietor, Edward Baines, was in the confidence of Lord John 
Russell and was repeatedly consulted as to important details of 
the great Reform Bill. Baines was connected with the Unita- 
rians of Leeds. He took possession of the “ Leeds Mercury ”’ in 
1801. It was then a Tory newspaper, and had been for some 
years used by the Government in the propaganda of the Counter 
Movement. Baines was a Unitarian, “as,” according to his bio- 
grapher, “ were nearly all the leading reformers who had assisted 
him to purchase the newspaper.” The story of the early days of 
the “Leeds Mercury” as thus recorded is, it may be added, the 
story of many Liberal newspapers in provincial England ; for in 
the middle years of this century when provincial journalism was 
being developed, there was scarcely a Liberal newspaper of any 
importance which could not count a Unitarian minister among 
its unpaid contributors. 

Wakefield’s offense, for which he served two years in Dor- 
chester jail, grew out of a controversy with Watson, Bishop of 
Llandaff. Watson, like many other clergymen of the Establish- 
ment, had turned his pen to the aid of the Counter Movement. 
Like Hannah More, he had written tracts exhorting the laboring 
classes to loyalty and to contentment with things as they were. 
Wakefield in his answer to Watson, besides some sharp references 
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to the House of Commons, had declared that the laboring people 
of England could lose nothing by French conquest. Henry 
Crabb Robinson, who was a friend of Wakefield’s, and who 
touched Unitarian circles in East Anglia and in London at many 
places, describes Wakefield in his Diary as a “ most gentle crea- 
ture in domestic life, and a very amiable man.” But “when he 
took part in political or religious controversy, the pen was dipped 
in gall ;” and Robinson attributes much of the severity of Wake- 
field’s sentence to his injudicious defense, and to the speech he 
made when, after being found guilty, he was called up for 
judgment. 

Roscoe and Currie, although they did not cease their advocacy 
of reform during the period of repression, were not of Wake- 
field’s opinion concerning a French invasion. When in the early 
spring of 1798, Napoleon was threatening England, Currie was 
active at the meetings in Liverpool to organize the defense of 
the port, and subscribed himself for the equipment of ten men 
for the military forces. ‘“ Every man who would not submit to 
a government of foreign bayonets,” he then wrote, “must join 
hand in hand now, and I trust that, with such a union, our island 
will be found invincible.” Pitt and the reactionary government 
he had given England for the preceding six or seven years were 
to Currie and the Liberals of his school indeed a great evil; but 
a French invasion was a still greater. “It is not our govern- 
ment,” he wrote, “but our national independence they attack. 
If we were Republicans a hundred times over, their enmity 
would not be the less. Pitt we shall get clear of sooner or later, 
but a foreign enemy will not be so easily expelled.” In 1793, 
when England went to war with the Directory, Roscoe, Currie 
and John Aikin, and others of the Unitarian Liberals had openly 
opposed the war. To them it was an unjust war; and “we 
must,” wrote Aikin, “either lament its success or rejoice in the 
calamities of our country.” It was this attitude of the Liberals 
towards the war that brought them into conflict with the King- 
and-Church party, and made them feel the brunt of the Counter 
Movement; for people who opposed the war were regarded by 
the supporters of the Counter Movement as maintaining French 
and Republican principles, and, to quote again from Dr. Aikin, 
such a suspicion “caused a man to be treated like a foe to the 
human race.” 

When in 1798 Napoleon threatened an invasion, Currie urged 
his friends to declare for the defense of the nation, because the 
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Liberals had opposed the war in 1793. Dr. Currie, apart from 
his political opposition to the Pitt administration, had personal 
reasons for feeling little goodwill towards it. In the early days 
of the Counter Movement he had written a letter to Pitt. He 
had published it under the nom-de-plume of Jasper Wilson. 
Chalmers, who was a Tory of the American Revolution, and who 
after his return from America was a pamphleteer in the service 
of the Pitt Government, replied to the Jasper Wilson letter. In 
doing so, however, he brushed aside Dr. Currie’s disguise, and 
addressed his reply to Dr. Currie in person — “an infringement 
of the rules of liberal controversy,” which, according to Dr. 
Aikin, “was prompted by the malignant purpose of expos- 
ing Dr. Currie to popular odium, and injuring him in his 
profession.” 

In medicine, as in law, in fact, in all the learned professions, 
it entailed loss and sacrifice to attach one’s self to Liberalism in 
politics or religion in the half-century which intervened between 
the American Revolution and Waterloo; and especially during 
the period from the beginning of the war with France to the end 
of the eighteenth century. This was the formative period of 
modern English Liberalism. It was during this period that 
Unitarianism became identified with what in later years de- 
veloped into the Liberal party in England, an identification it 
never lost until the historic division in the Liberal party over 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE BHAGABAD-GITA.: 


THE great book which forms the subject of this paper holds a 
very important, and, in some respects, an altogether unique place 
in the literature of the Hindus. It does not form a part of the 
Vedas, the accepted and authoritative Scriptures of the people. 
It is not even included in the Upanishads or the Vedantas, which, 
embodying the theological speculations of the saints and seers of 
ancient India, form the ulterior portions of the Vedas, and are 
regarded as equally authoritative. It is an episode really, in the 
Mahabharata, the great Indian epic, which though popularly 
called the “ Fifth Veda,” belongs really to the Puranic or legend- 
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ary literature of the Hindus. According to ancient and accepted 
canons the Puranas, or legends, are authoritative only so far as 
they correctly expound and interpret the Vedas. But though the 
Bhagabad-Gita thus occupies in canonical classification a lower 
place among the sacred books of the Hindus, it is doubtful whether 
there is another book, the Vedas themselves not excepted, that has 
so deeply entered into the life and thought of that people, or has 
so largely influenced their later philosophies and higher spiritual 
ideals. A new commentary on the Gita has been the basis of 
almost every reform movement in Indian religion or theology dur- 
ing the last thousand years and more; and every great reformer 
from Sankara down has sought to secure for his preaching the 
authority of this most wonderful book, so aptly described by an 
American student of Hinduism, as “the final flower of Hindu 
intellect and piety, the summary reconciliation and poetic fusion 
of the best elements that preceded it in the mystical, rationalistic 
and practical schools.” 

The Hindu system of religion is a preéminently ethnic system, 
and has in common with all ethnic systems an intensely national, 
as opposed to universal, character. But the universal lives by 
implication in every particular; and by virtue of this inherence, 
as it were, of the universal in them, even the most rigidly exclu- 
sive systems develop in the natural process of their growth, sub- 
ject to their peculiar conditions and according to their particular 
needs, some universal elements. The Gita represents very prom- 
inently this movement for universalization in ancient Hinduism. 
Owing to differences of local conditions, and divergence of histor- 
ical situations, its methods differ widely, and its ideals also in 
some respects, from those of St. Paul; but, despite these differ- 
ences, the movement in Hindu religion represented by the Gita 
may well be taken as a counterpart of the Pauline movement in 
early Christianity. The object of both was to widen, to deepen, 
to liberalize the systems with which they were connected. Both 
these movements seek to extricate the spirit from the letter of the 
ancient authorities; both aim at the emancipation of the mind 
from the bondage of external forms and formulas ; both are toler- 
ant towards the ideas and ideals, bearing the impress of time- 
honored authority upon them, which they urge people to out- 
grow ; both bring together in their teachings the vital elements of 
a great system, without distinctly formulating it themselves; and 
finally, both plead for the substitution of Love for Law in the 


1 Samuel Johnson ; Oriental Religions: India, p. 412. 
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religious life of their people, with a fervor and persistency never 
before known among them. : 

Indeed, this love —a love deeper than that of Spinoza, the 
God-intoxicated man, and more passionate than that of Madame 
Guyon, the God-intoxicated woman of Europe —is the keynote 
of the teachings of the Gita. The teacher does not speak, like 
the great prophets of Israel, in the name of the Lord; he com- 
pletely identifies himself with the Deity, and speaks even as God 
himself would do,— a method common among Indian teachers, — 
and, in summing up his teachings, he says: “ Be of one mind with 
me, be mine own, my devotee, make me the object and the essence 
of all thy religious duties, worship me with all the powers of thy 
body, mind and speech. I promise that thou shalt come to me, 
for thou art my beloved.” 

The whole of this book is replete with similar injunctions to 
make the love of God the guiding principle of life. And what is 
the character of this love? My readers familiar with St. Paul’s 
teachings on love will be sure to observe a wonderful and agree- 
able parallelism in the following description of a real devotee, 
taken from the twelfth chapter of the Gita (13-19). 

“ Who bears no ill-will towards any creature, is full of friendly 
feelings, and is compassionate to all; who is free from egoism, and 
is devoid of the sense of special ownership of anything, who is 
unmoved by both pleasure and pain, is ever-forgiving, always con- 
tented, is self-collected and firm in his determinations, and whose 
mind and understanding are surrendered to me, that devotee of 
mine is dear to me. 

“ By whom the world is not troubled and whom the world trou- 
bles not, who is free from exultation and envy, and knows neither 
fear nor anxiety, he is dear to me. 

“Who is without attachment to any sensuous object; who is 
pure both in body and mind, who is diligent in his duties, yet 
indifferent to results, on whom all causes of pain have ceased to 
operate, who has no self-regarding activities, that devotee of mine 
is dear to me. 

“Who harbors the same feelings towards his foes as he does 
towards his friends, who is indifferent to the praise or blame of 
men, who is sparing of speech, and is always satisfied with what- 
soever he may get, who though he be without a hole to lay his 
head in, never loses the serenity of his mind, that devotee is dear 
to me.” 

The Gita forms, as I have already said, a part of the great 
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Indian Epic, the Mahabharata, the main topic of which is a tre. 
mendous war between two cousins, rival claimants to a throne. 
When the contending parties appear on the field, ready to join 
battle, one of the generals, the bravest and best, indeed, of all, is 
suddenly overtaken by grief at the sight of friends drawn up 
against friends, and the near prospect of their mutual destruction ; 
and he refuses to fight, saying, “I do not perceive any good in 
killing my own people. I do not desire victory nor sovereignty, 
nor enjoyments of life. What is sovereignty worth, what indeed 
is life itself to me? Those for whose sake only we desire to gain 
sovereignty stand here ready to fight and be killed! These I 
would not kill, even though they were to kill me, — nay not even 
for lordship over the three worlds.” Thus saying he lays down 
his arms. At this his charioteer, Krishna, who is the great teacher 
of the Gita, tries to convince him that it is his duty to fight for 
the vindication of Dharma-Law, and the assertion of justice, and 
if he will do it for pure duty’s sake, without any personal or pri- 
vate ends in view, even the killing of kinsmen in fair fight would 
not contaminate his soul. A long dialogue between Krishna and 
Arjuna follows, reported in over six hundred stanzas of the Ma- 
habharata, while the opposing armies stand in silence, to await its 
close. The dialogue, put in this historical setting, has come down 
to us under the name of the Bhagabad-Gita, which, translated, 
means, The Lay of the Lord. 

The Vedas, the Upanishads, and the Gita, mark three great 
stages in the development of Hindu theology. In the Vedas we 
find the history of the objective stage, the primitive Indo-Aryan 
being still in that psychological condition when the mind does not 
thoroughly realize the distinction between subject and object, attri- 
butes powers and activities similar to its own to the objects about 
it, and regards God as an object among other objects. The wor- 
ship of an objective Deity, who stands outside you, can only be an 
external act. Consequently, in this stage, ceremonies and sacri- 
fices abound everywhere ; and the exuberance of ceremonialism is 
the predominant characteristic of Vedic religion. But with the 
expansion of experience, the deepening of thought, and the birth 
of self-reflective reason, man soon outgrows his objective concep- 
tions of the Godhead, and in the denial of ancient faith, and the 
condemnation of consecrated ceremonies in which the birth of reason 
results, we find the beginnings of protestantism in every religion. 
The Upanishads represent this protestant movement in Hinduism. 
They are the expressions of the Hindu consciousness, in its second, 
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subjective, or antithetical stage; when God had ceased to be con- 
ceived as an object among objects, but was recognized as the Infinite 
Subject, — “different from that which we know, different from 
that which we do not know ;” beyond the cognizance of the senses, 
beyond the grasp of the mind, beyond reach of every human fac- 
ulty, — Indescribable, Unfathomable, and Unknown. The method 
of knowing Him, so far as He can be known, is the method of uni- 
versal negation, — not this, not that. In the worship of such a 
God, external sacrifices and ceremonies can necessarily find no 
place ; it consists in mental abstraction and self-purification. Thus 
in the Upanishads we find sometimes an attempt to spiritualize 
the old ceremonies, but more frequently a strong condemnation of 
them.! Their object, as Professor Max Miiller says, is “ to show 
the utter uselessness, nay the mischievousness of all ritual perform- 
ances, to condemn every sacrificial act which has for its motive a 
desire or hope of reward, to deny, if not the existence, at least the 
exceptional and exalted character of the devas (the Vedic deities), 
and to teach that there is no hope of salvation and deliverance 
except by the individual self recognizing the true and universal 
self and finding rest there, where alone rest can be found.” ” 
They represent, in a word, the earliest protestant movement in 
Hinduism. 

But the spirit cannot feed for long upon mere protests, nor can 
the mind rest on mere negation. The soul seeks something more 
positive than the nihilism of abstruse abstraction, and the impera- 
tive of thought demands something surer than mere denial. Pro- 
tests are necessary elements of progress, and denial and differenti- 
ation are needed for fuller integration and higher synthesis, but 
they represent not finalities, but mere moments in the onward 
march of the mind. The protests and negations of the Upanishads 
thus prophesied and promised a loftier integration and a fuller 
synthesis ; that prophecy was fulfilled, and that promise redeemed 
by the Bhagabad-Gita. It did not destroy but it fulfilled the sub- 
lime theosophy of the Vedantas. 

The object of the Vedantas — or the Upanishads, as they are more 
popularly known — is to reveal the Brahman, who is the author, 
the ruler, and preserver of this world. ‘In all the Upanishads,” 
says Sankara (the celebrated commentator and philosopher of the 
Vedantic school), “the texts by their construction follow one 
another in establishing the meaning, viz., that Brahman, who is 


1 Chandogya iii. 16 and 17; viii. 5. Iso 9. Brihad iii. 8, ete. 
2 Hibbert Lect. p. 340. 
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All-knowing and Omnipotent, is the cause of the creation, exist- 
ence, and dissolution of the universe.” ! Hindu philosophy recog- 
nizes two kinds of cause, — namely, efficient and material. The 
potter, to quote the usual Brahmanical illustration, is the efficient 
cause of the pot, while clay is the material cause of it. And when 
you describe Brahman as the cause of the universe, the question 
arises, what kind of cause is He? Is He only the efficient cause 
of the universe, or is He also its material cause? The reply of the 
Upanishads is clear and unmistakable. Brahman is both the 
efficient and the material cause of the universe. “ Nothing was 
before, Oh beloved, the True alone existed, the One without a 
Second. He meditated, and by meditation brought forth all that 
is.” But in some places the declaration is still more distinct: 
“ He (the Supreme Soul) desired: Let me become many, let me 
be born. He meditated on the form of the world to be created. 
Having thus meditated, he produced all that is. Having created 
it, he even entered it ... he became that which is, and that 
which is not.”* The philosophy of the Upanishads is therefore 
purely monistic and idealistic. Isolated passages having a dis- 
tinctly dualistic signification may, no doubt, be quoted from them, 
but their number is very limited. The repeated emphasis on 
monistic ideas proves conclusively the general drift of their 
teachings. 

The Bhagabad-Gita, like the Upanishads of which it is the fruit 
and fulfillment, teaches monism. Monism is, in fact, the funda- 
mental doctrine of Hindu religion. It is the direct and logical 
outcome of the earliest conception of Brahman, that is, the Supreme 
Being, formed by the Hindu mind. In the Taittariya Upanishad, 
Brahman has been defined as that “from which all objects come 
to being, by which when born they live, and towards which they 
move and into which they enter, at the time of final dissolution ;” 
a definition which precluded from the very beginning the possi- 
bility of all truly dualistic conceptions. The popular ideas of 
creation, therefore, in the sense of creo, to make out of nothing, 
never could satisfy the metaphysical Hindu; for he too had his 
version of the Latin maxim, ex nihilo nihil fit, in the well-known 
Sanskrit aphorism, “from non-being being never can proceed.” 
Besides, creation, as an act in time, imputes necessarily change in 
the creator ; and if any idea may be regarded, as more than others, 
the central and characteristic idea in the theology of the Upani- 
1 Vedanta Sutras, chapter i., Pada i., Sutra 4. 
2 Taittariya Upanishad. Brahmanda Valli. vi. 
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shads, which indeed lies at the basis of all later Hindu theologies, 
it is that of Divine Transcendence. And yet this world is an 
inexplicable enigma, without a First Cause, eternal and unchange- 
able in himself. This is the problem of all theologies, — the 
problem how to harmonize the primal and unchangeable principle 
of creation with the changeful phenomena of the world ; how to 
bridge, as Professor Max Miller says, the gulf between God and 
the world. Plato felt the same difficulty, and threw over this gulf 
his bridge of ideas; the gnostics were confronted by it, and they 
sought to cross it on the wing of their eons, while the Hindu tried 
to evade it by his Maya. 

The word Maya has played almost as important a part in the 
theology of the Hindus as the word Logos has done in that of 
Christendom. In the popular mind both the words have lost their 
old, their real meaning. The popular idea of Maya is illusion; 
and latter-day Hinduism, misunderstanding and misinterpreting 
this term, has drifted into a subjective idealism, that inculcates 
the baneful doctrines of the unreality of this world, and the illu- 
soriness of all social bonds and civic responsibilities, and may 
well be held as being mainly responsible for the social decay and 
the political servitude of the Hindu people. But Maya is neither 
illusion nor dream. We have the word in the Upanishads, where 
it is used distinctly to indicate the creative power of Brahman, 
who is called Mayinam, the possessor of Maya. Even Sankara, 
who may be regarded as, practically, the founder of the modern 
school of Maya, himself does not mean by Maya mere illusion. 
There is, at least, one striking passage in his Commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras, which represents Maya as something very much 
akin to the Logos of Greek philosophy. It occurs in his commen- 
tary on the fifth Sutra, where, after he had established that the 
All-knowing and All-powerful Brahman is the author of the uni- 
‘ verse, his opponent, a representative of the atheistic school of 
Sankaya, asks the very pertinent question, if Brahman be All- 
Knowing, what was the object of his thought before creation. 
Sankara says: “ Name and form, we reply, which can be defined 
as neither identical with Brahman nor yet different from Him, 
unevolved, but about to be evolved.”! Or, in other words, it is 
Maya, “ the seed of creation.” Indeed, if we seek to find out the 
logic of Maya, we shall see that instead of meaning something 
unreal and illusory, it conveys much the same idea that, with a 
view to solve a similar difficulty, was caught hold of and expressed 


1 Vedanta Sutras. Tr. by George Thibaut. S. B. E., vol. xxxiv. p. 50. 
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by the Greeks in that historic word Logos. Correctly understood, 
Maya represents the ever-generating energy of creation in the 
Divine, and the ever-manifesting idea of the Divine in creation. 
It is the thought and. energy, the mind and will of God, as 
revealed in the universe. 

This world, then, instead of being a shadow and a lie, becomes 
the manifestation of the mind of God, the realization of a divine 
idea, through the limitations of time and space ; and the evolution 
both of matter and of man becomes only the self-unfolding of a 
divine plan and purpose; and all things become 


Vision of Him who reigns. 
And, we are tempted to ask, with Lord Tennyson, 
Is not the Vision He ? 


For the irresistible logic of the monistic position held by the 
Upanishads, the Gita, and indeed by all the higher and more spir- 
itual Hindu systems, is this Higher Pantheism. I use this adjec- 
tive “ Higher” most advisedly, for I know that there is a kind of 
pantheism which can only be characterized as purely pestilential ; 
a pantheism which destroys all distinctions of lower and higher, of 
good and bad, of sin and virtue in the universe, and is at once as 
irrational as it is admittedly immoral. The monism of the Gita, 
if we call it pantheism at all, is not of this class, however. The 
immanental theory of creation, the inherence of the Infinite in 
every atom of matter, in every breath of life, and every thought 
of the mind, is undoubtedly the most marked note in its teachings, 
but it does not ignore the transcendence of the Divine either. 
The monism of the Gita always recognizes both the transcendence 
and the immanence of God in the universe. It follows in this, as 
in other respects, the characteristic teachings of the Upanishads. 
We are told in the Katha Upanishad, for instance, 


As fire, though one, entering the world, 
Takes the form of each object (which it burns), 
Even so the Spirit of all 
Takes the form of each, and is also without (each particular) ; 
As the air, though one, entering the world 
Takes the form of each vessel (into which it enters) ; 
Even so the Spirit of all 
Takes the form of each, and is without. 
As the Sun, though one, and the eye of the world, 
Is not sullied by the defects of the eye or of external objects, 
Even so the Spirit of All is unaffected by the evils of the world, as it also is 
without. 
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Teachings like these are repeatedly found in the Upanishads, 
intimating not only the immanence of God, but emphasizing his 
transcendence also, and the Gita lays the same emphasis, without 
in any way withdrawing from the traditional monistic position. 
Thus in chapter ix., verses 4, 5 and 6, the Deity says: “This 
whole universe is pervaded by me in an unperceived form. All 
objects live in me, but I do not live in them. And yet (in an- 
other sense) these do not live in me either (for 1 am beyond 
and above all relation, and their living in me would involve and 
imply the relation of container and.contained). Behold my mys- 
terious and divine power. Though producing all objects and 
always sustaining them, my Self is not in them. As air lives 
always in space, and moves and goes about everywhere within it, 
but does not thereby affect the space, even so conceive all objects 
living in me.” ? 

But though God is not limited or affected by the universe, the 
universe is really his own thought, his own idea; He is the source 
and substance of it. ‘ Earth, water, fire, air, space, mind, under- 
standing and the sense of individuality, thus my nature,” says the 
Deity, “stands divided into eight classes. .But this is a lower 
form of my nature; know that there is another form of my nature, 
higher than this, which is self-conscious, by which this world is 
apprehended. Know that all objects have come to being through 
one or other of these, my natures. I am the primal cause, and the 
ultimate goal of all this world. There is nothing superior to me; 
all this is woven in me, as pearls in a thread. I am liquidity in 
water, I am light in the sun and moon, I am the mystic syllable 
Om in all the Vedas, I am sound in ether, and manliness in men. 
I am the fragrant smell in the earth, and refulgence in fire; I am 
life in all creatures; and 1 am meditation in the saints. Know 
me to be the eternal seed of all objects, I am intelligence in the 
intelligent, and valor in the brave. I am strength of the strong, 
but devoid of any selfish desire; and I am that passion in all 
living beings which is not unlawful.” 2 

Mark here the distinctions drawn between the strength that 
strains after private and personal ends, and that which dedicates 
itself to the service of God and the performance of duty; and 
between lawful and unlawful passions; and the identification 
of the Divine with only the higher and purer of these. This 
distinction of higher and lower is, indeed, the most prominent 

1 Bhagabad-Gita, S. B. E., vol. viii. pp. 81, 82. 


2 Gita vii. 4-11; S. B. E., vol. viii. pp. 73, 74. 
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characteristic of the Gita, the theology of which, though essentially 
monistic, leaves always ample room for all ethical distinctions 
within it. In fact it would be very difficult to determine whether 
the theological or the ethical note is the more predominant in this 
wonderful book. 

The consistent monism of the author compels him no doubt to 
admit that even the evil which we see in this world comes from 
God, that the power of the evil-doer is also his power, and to 
declare that “God exists in the heart of all beings, and turns 
them round by his Maya, as if they were seated upon a machine.” ! 
But these need not be so revolting to all moral ideals as our 
traditional predilections, or our philosophical prepossessions might 
lead us to imagine. The whole question hinges really upon our 
conception of evil and sin. If evil be only another name for 
lesser good, and sin consists, as in all rational systems it must do, 
in following a lower impulse, in presence of a higher, in submis- 
sion to an older law that has been repealed and abrogated by a 
newer one; in a word, if evil and sin be not absolute entities but 
mere relative states, then surely in the monistic theology of the 
Gita, and quite consistently with the absolute overlordship of 
the Deity which it preaches, we may find ample room both for 
the play of human freedom and the differentiation of right and 
wrong. The wave theory of light has its counterpart in the 
moral progress of humanity; evil must needs come upon the 
world, but the warning therefore is not needless — “woe unto 
him through whom it comes.” 

Indeed, while fully recognizing the overlordship of the divine 
in all human affairs, the Gita positively refuses to hold God 
responsible for the good or bad deeds of his creatures. In 
verses 14 and 15 of chapter v. we are distinctly told that “the 
Lord is not the cause of actions, or of the capacity of performing 
actions amongst men, or of the connection between action and its 
fruits. But it is Maya which leads to these.” “The Lord 
receives,” we are told again, “the sins of no man, nor his merit 
either. Truth is enveloped in ignorance, hence all creatures are 
deluded on this question of the relation of God with human merit 
or sin.” The attribution of action and fruit, merit and sin, to 
Maya is significant. Maya, as we have already seen, is the 
creative energy of God. And creation means the manifestation 
of Divine idea through the limitations of time and space. Such a 
manifestation of that which is beyond time and which transcends 


1 Bhagabad-Gita, ch. xviii. 61; S. B. £., vol. viii. p. 129. 
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all other limitations in itself, can only be a progressive manifes- 
tation ; can only be through a process of what we call evolution. 


Progress and evolution are terms that imply movement from — 


lower to higher, from simple to complex, and therefore involve 
struggles, strivings, conflicts, the very root conditions of merit 
and demerit, virtue and sin. These really are due to the process 
of evolution in creation, due to nature, due to Maya, as the Gita 
would say. 

But it may be asked, What, then, is the standard of right 
conduct? According to the Gita, this is found in each man’s 
position in society. His station in life, to use modern phraseo- 
logy, must determine his duties. This term, “station in life,” 
has got a wider, and surely a more correct meaning among us, 
than has been preached, or would be understood, by the teacher 
of the Gita. The question of conscience, as an individual stand- 
ard of right, the question of what would be called the right of 
private judgment had never, until recently, troubled the Hindu 
people. The law of duty in India has from very ancient time 
been identical with the customs of the castes. Station in life, 
therefore, we find in the Gita, means thé caste to which an 
individual belonged. If he was a Brahmin, his duties were regu- 
lated by the law laid down for a Brahmin. If a Kshatriya, or a 
Vaisya, his duties would be similarly ascertained by caste-tradi- 
tions and caste-laws. But while supporting thus the old and 
existing caste-codes, the author of the Gita seeks to offer an ex- 
planation of his position, and to justify it by the statement that 
these distinctions of caste are not arbitrary or merely conven- 
tional, but are due to distinctions of “qualification and calling.” 
He does not say whether it is hereditary or not, though it is 
beyond all doubt that it had already become so, in society, during 
the time of the Gita; but the Gita ignores the question alto- 
gether. With a view to justify this distinction of caste, it enters 
into a long discourse upon the three qualities of creation, — the 
qualities of light, heat, and darkness. The author devotes a 
whole chapter, number xiv., to a consideration of these three 
great qualities. The characteristics of the quality of light, or 
sathva, are purity, illumination and freedom; those of heat, or 
rajas, are passion, activity, craving (for power and glory), and 
attachment to rank and position; while those of darkness are 
ignorance, error, idleness and inertia. 

Taking his stand upon this division of the qualities which, 
according to his philosophy, pervade the whole universe, and are 
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really the very cause and substance of the diversities of creation, 
for “neither on earth, nor in heaven, nay not even among the 
gods,” he says, “is there a single thing or being which is free 
from these three qualities born out of the very constitution of 
the universe,”! the teacher of the Gita finds an easy explana- 
tion for the divisions of men into castes, and says: “The duties 
of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, and of Sudras too, are 
distinguished according to the qualities born of nature.” On 
this assumption he describes the duties of the Brahman to be to 
cultivate the higher virtues of “ quietude, self-restraint, penance, 
purity, forgiveness, candor, and faith, and to earn intellectual 
knowledge and spiritual illumination.”2 Power, prestige, un- 
dauntedness, readiness of resources, not to fly from the battlefield, 
charity, and lordliness are the duties of a Kshatriya. Agricul- 
ture, the protection of cattle and commerce, are the duties proper 
to a Vaisya, while of the Sudra the only duty is to serve the rest. 
This division is artificial, and whatever may be the ideal, it is 
and must be arbitrary in practice; and we cannot set any value 
upon it now. But we are here considering the precepts of a 
teacher who lived more than two thousand years ago; and, be- 
cause he determined the duties of a man by his caste, we have 
no reason to reject his main position, namely, that duty must 
be regulated, unless under very exceptional circumstances, by a 
man’s station in life, his position in society, his place in relation 
to other men. The mistake in application was due to local limi- 
tations and the peculiar conditions of his time and age, but the 
fundamental ethical position of the Gita is really at one with 
the modern position. 

But it may be said that to refer all duties to “the qualities,” 
i. e. the constituent elements in Nature, seems to destroy the very 
essence of morality. Indeed, the merit attaching to all noble 
efforts of the will, to all exertions for purity and goodness, is 
essentially due to, and is ‘exactly measured by, our resistance to 
nature. All this is true. But, on the other hand, in view espe- 
cially of recent researches in the domain of criminal anthropology, 
and of the general results of psychological studies, we cannot 
altogether refuse to admit that our “natures,” i. e. the inherent 
and inherited tendencies in us, have a great deal to do with the 
formation of our moral character. It is not all a question of 
education and environment, but very largely one of heredity and 
original stock of endowments. “ Nature” has to be reckoned 


1 Ch, xviii. 40, _ © Tbid., 42. 8 Ibid., 43. 
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with. And the function of the moralist and the educationalist, it 
is universally recognized now, is to work not against, but with, 
nature, — not to subvert or suppress it, but simply to regulate it. 
The Gita recognizes the power of inherent and inherited tenden- 
cies in man, and allows his duties to be dominated by certain 
laws that have been deduced from a consideration of these ten- 
dencies; but, while thus making the path of duty smooth for men, 
it calls upon them not to lazily or automatically glide over this 
path, like skaters over an ice-field, but to walk along it with firm 
steps, in a masterly attitude. If you follow the bent of your 
nature, you are reduced to a machine, an automaton, you lose 
your manhood. If you seek to resist it overmuch, you are 
thrown into the midst of a struggle that will demand all your 
powers to keep up, and the expenditure of energy will not be 
commensurate with the results you produce. The experiment 
has been made in India, as it had been made in Europe in the 
dark ages in monasteries and convents; I am not sure that it is 
not being repeated even to-day in our near neighborhood; and 
we know the results of it in the innumerable John Storms of 
ancient and modern times, whose lives have been wasted or 
exploded by it. The Gita, therefore, struck out a via media. 
“ Perform the duties of your station, which arise ultimately out 
of the laws of your own inner nature, but be not a slave of that 
nature. Follow nature not to obey it, but to guide it. And this 
may be done by a faithful and assiduous discharge of your duties 
without the slightest regard to their results, by doing the duties 
of your station with absolute unattachment.” And herein lies 
your freedom. The work of life will have to be done. You may 
do it well, you may do it ill; there is the alternative of good and 
bad here, but not of doing and not doing, —for you must do it, 
There is another alternative also; you may do it as a slave of 
nature, you may do it as a son of God. Choose between slavery 
and sonship. Here your choice may have play, here your free- 
dom must work. 

But the ethics of the Gita, which, in its highest aspects, may 
be translated into modern thought, by “the performance of duty 
for duty’s sake,” was not an end unto itself. It is as a means 
to the realization of a higher purpose, that the consideration of 
duty comes at all within the province of the teachings of this 
great book. The main object of these teachings is not ethical or 
social, but preéminently theological and spiritual. 

As we have seen, the whole universe is really a mode of the 
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Divine Mind. God is everywhere, is in everything, —in some 
less, in some more. But this less and more is not the language 
of the reality of the Divine Immanence or Divine Presence in the 
world, for that Presence knows neither more nor less. “ He is,” 
as Emerson somewhere says, “as perfect in an atom as in the 
universe.” But, though God is everywhere, in all his perfection; 
though He is the ultimate principle in matter, and equally the 
basal unity in our life and thought; yet He is not equally re- 
vealed in matter as in mind. The Heavens declare his glory, 
but who declares his love and mercy and purity, and all those 
attributes which alone make Him what He is, our Father, our 
Lord and Master? It is men, —the saints and seers of human- 
ity. They are his highest revelations. In the soul is revealed, 
in all his glory and all his perfection, the Over-Soul. 

But even this expression, the Over-Soul is revealed in the 
Soul, signifies a duality, which is not quite consonant with the 
fundamental teachings of the Gita, which preach the essential 
unity of God and man. Like two birds, eternally joined together, 
eternally bound up one with the other with love, live the Soul 
and the Supreme Soul, say the Upanishads, and the Gita em- 
phasizes and enlarges this idea. It has been summed up by a 
later Vaishnava poet in Bengal in a couplet, which says: “ What 
shall I say, who will believe it, in this man lives the True, the 
Good and the Beautiful.” 

But man does not know his own birthright, and this ignorance 
is the cause of all sin and all sorrow on earth, all hatred and all 
misery. God is in me,—the light of my understanding, the 
spring of my will, the source of my life, the Director really of 
my senses. Because of his presence at the root and centre of my 
being, the eye seeth, the ear heareth, the mind thinketh, and 
speech uttereth itself. He is the cause and condition of my 
sensuous and my intellectual life. The universal is the condition 
of all my knowledge. He, as the Beautiful, is the condition of 
my artistic life ; as the Good, He is the condition of my moral life. 
I live, I move, I have my being in Him. Yet I know Him not. 
Slightly altering Tennyson’s words, I might say — 


Glory about me, without me, and I fulfil my doom, 
Making Him broken gleams and a stifled splendor and gloom. 


The Gita says this is because of your subjugation to the sensu- 
ous; because you know not your own Self. And why? Be- 
cause you meditate upon objects of the senses; from this arises 
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attachment to them; from attachment comes desire; from desire, 
when it is frustrated, comes anger; from anger arises indiscrimi- 
nation; from indiscrimination self-forgetfulness; and from for- 
getfulness of Self comes destruction. 

The first step, therefore, for the realization of the truth, is 
absolute self-control, mastery over the senses. These should 
never be permitted to run away with your consciousness of your- 
self as spiritual being. Withdraw the senses from their objects. 
Control your mind. The disciple says: “I find it hard, almost 
impossible, O Krishna, to do. My mind is like a gust of wind, 
powerful, and yet subtle and impossible of being controlled.” 
“TI admit all this,” said the Master, “ but this mind can be con- 
trolled by unattachment and practice.” 

Bui this withdrawal of the senses is not possible in practice. 
The eye will see, and when it sees, it will move the mind by 
pleasure or pain, and create attachment and cause distraction. 
And here comes in the sublime philosophy and the spiritual dis- 
cipline of the Gita. Spiritualize the sensuous world, idealize all 
objects about you, fill the universe with the Presence of God, 
realize Him in what you see, and what you hear,—and the 
senses will perform their own functions, rightly and properly, 
without causing attachment and creating bondage. This is the 
highest teaching of the Gita. This universal God-vision is the 
culminating point of its sublime philosophy. 

But how to realize it? Through Love. The love of God is 
the key to this high spiritual life. To be able to live in God, we 
must begin by trying to love Him. For to Love all things are 
possible. ‘“ By.love which has nothing else for its object — Oh 
Arjuna, am I seen in my world-form as thou hast seen me,” says 
the Deity in the Gita. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Biblical Apocalyptics. A Study of the Most Notable Revelations of God 
and of Christ in the Canonical Scriptures. By Mutton S. Terry, D. D., 
Professor in the Gérrett Biblical Institute. 8vo, pp. 510. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. 1898. 


This is an able and noteworthy volume. It attempts by sound meth- 

ods of exegesis to give an interpretation of the apocalyptic portions of 
the Bible. The author treats them successively, apart from other 
scripture, and thus seeks to discover the secret of their symbolism. 
Such treatment has long been a desideratum in English. Gunkel’s 
“‘Schiépfung und Chaos” partially supplies the need in German, but the 
two books are written from widely different standpoints: Gunkel seeks 
to explain the origin of the imagery, while Professor Terry seeks to 
solve its prophetic meaning. Such prophetic meaning as he discovers is 
throughout of a healthy nature. His book is designed to dispel from 
sensitive minds the morbid brooding over the “last things” which has 
been characteristic of some of the exegetes of the past, and which is 
exemplified in so much of the popular Christianity of the present day. 
_ The book is also noteworthy in consequence of the open-minded atti- 
tude toward Biblical criticism. The author has been won over to many 
critical positions, and is generous towards the conclusions commonly 
classed as “critical” even when he does not hold them. He admirably 
states the position on the matters which he abhors (p. 8): “To me 
and to many it is a pitiable spectacle to behold devout and learned men 
wasting their energy in the maintenance of a traditional theory of the 
origin of such books as Genesis, Isaiah and Daniel, as if the divine 
purpose and sole value of these scriptures must needs rest upon a ques- 
tionable hypothesis of their human authorship.” The Methodist church 
is to be congratulated that her leading scholars are taking such an im- 
pregnable position. 

The work has, however, defects as well as excellences. One of these 
is that the author interprets the word “ apocalypse” too widely, making 
it practically cover any writing which makes large use of symbols. This 
fault is enhanced by the fact that he interprets as symbolical many parts 
of the Old Testament which by their writers were evidently thought to 
be statements of literal fact. Thus chs. iii.—xii. are occupied with such 
irrelevant topics as the “ Apocalypse of Creation,” “ Edenic Apocalypse 
of Sin and Judgment,” “ Apocalypse of the Antediluvian World,” “ Apo- 
calypse of Noah and the Flood,” “ Apocalypse of the Dispersion of the 
Nations,” “Apocalypse of Abraham,” “ Apocalypse of the Exodus,” 
“ Apocalyptic Symbolism of the Tabernacle.” These are part of Scrip- 
ture which can in no true sense be called apocalyptic. If we grant that 
the author of Genesis i. intended to set forth “ God’s creative relation to 
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the world,” (p. 43) there is no reason to conclude that he was con- 
scious of setting forth ‘‘an idealism of conception rather than a record 
of physical facts” (p.44). The true lesson of the passage is to be 
found, one would think, in the author’s actual conception of the relation 
of the one God to physical facts, as they were then known, and not in 
symbolism. Again the third chapter of Genesis bears on its face the 
marks of a simple folk tale. The writer repeats it because his ancestors 
had believed that thus the origin of clothing, pain in childbirth, the 
relation of man and woman, and the toilsome conditions of mankind 
could be accounted for. The men of his time, like Amos (iii. 6) and 
II Isaiah (Isa. xlv. 7), knew no Satan, whose name appears only 
three times in the Old Testament and then in the exilic and post-exilic 
literature. The serpent of Genesis is not identified with Satan till the 
time of the Wisdom of Solomon (ii. 23, 24). The serpent was evidently 
to the author of Genesis iii. simply a serpent; the purpose of the narra- 
tive was to account for certain features ‘of civilization ; the writer betrays 
no thought of setting forth in symbolic form a general apocalypse of 
punishment. Grant that Paul and the book of Revelation regarded it 
differently, accepted the identification of the author of the Wisdom of 
Solomon, and used the story to account for the origin of sin; grant, too, 
that the narrative readily lends itself to parabolic use; it is legitimate 
exegesis to discover the author’s meaning; the history of the interpreta- 
tion of his narrative is a different matter. Professor Terry, if we rightly 
understand him, attributes this New Testament view to the author of the 
chapter, and thus regards its statements as consciously symbolic. This 
we cannot but regard as mistaken. In like manner the other material 
embodied in chs. iii.—xii. can be shown to have no legitimate place in 
such a book as this. Fortunately this material occupies only some fifty 
pages of the work. Had this been omitted and a treatment of the apoca- 
lyptic material of Paul’s Epistles been inserted in the proper place, the 
value of the book would have been increased. 

This inclusion of material which is not apocalyptic has led the author 
to make his definitions of apocalyptic elements (ch.i.) too broad, and 
many will also hesitate to follow him in ch. ii. in regarding the highly 
wrought descriptions of theophanies in Hebrew poetry as apocalyptic. 
Though apocalypses exhibit well-defined characteristics and form a class 
by themselves, it is generally recognized that some of the prophets verge, 
in their writings, upon the apocalyptic. The treatment of the apoca- 
lyptic elements in Isaiah, Ezekiel, Zachariah and Joel (chs. xii.—xvi.) is 
therefore to be commended. That these prophets consciously used a 
highly wrought symbolism through which to express their ideals, there 
can be no doubt. The author’s treatment of this material is generally 
admirable. 

The principal part of the book and that which is of greatest interest 
is chs. xvii.—xix. In these Daniel, the Gospel Apocalypse, and the Apo- 
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calypse of John are treated. They occupy pp. 181-481, three fifths of 
the book. Professor Terry’s treatment of these three réal apocalypses 
deserves a more detailed description. 

Like most American scholars, Professor Terry holds to the unity of 
the book of Daniel. He accepts the Maccaban date of the book, and 
holds that its main purpose is to set forth the “great doctrine of God’s 
dominion over all the kingdoms of the world” (p. 183). The portions 
which he interprets are chs. ii., vii., viii., ix. 24-27 and xi. 2-xii. 4. He 
holds that chs. ii. and vii. take into account four great world-powers — 
Babylonia, Media, Persia and Greece; ch. viii. limits itself to the last 
two of these; ch. ix. is concerned only with the incoming of the eternal 
righteousness that was destined to follow the final desolation of Jeru- 
salem, while xi. 1-xii. 4 takes up the fourth world-power only. ‘The 
author maintains that the Aramaic text of vii. 13, 14 does not warrant 
the translation “the son of man,” but that the kingdom is given to “one 
like unto a Son of man.” As vii. 27 declares that it is given “to the 
people of the saints of the Most High,” he understands the title “son 
of man” as “an ideal personification or symbolizing of the people of 
God,” virtually equivalent to Isaiah’s concept of “my servant, Israel, 
in whom I will be glorified” (Isa. xlix.3). Professor Terry holds that 
such an interpretation does not exclude the Messianic reference of this 
passage. He compares the suffering Servant of Isa. xl.—liii., whom he, 
like Budde, holds to be the people Israel and yet Messianic. The 2,300 
evenings and mornings (ch. viii. 14) he takes to represent 1,150 days, and 
like the 1,290 and 1,335 days of ch. xii. 11, 12 and the “time, and times 
and half a time” of vii. 25 and xii. 7 suggest, he thinks, a period of 
about three years and a half. “The approximation but inexplicable 
difference and variety of these numbers may itself be a symbolical sug- 
gestion that the prophetic times and seasons cannot be reckoned with 
mathematical certainty ” (p. 200). 

This statement of the spirit and scope of the book is thoroughly sound 
and admirable. To one who, like the reviewer, believes in the composite 
origin of Daniel (See J. B. L. xvii. 62-86), a different application of 
some of the details of the imagery seems more reasonable. For exam- 
ple, what warrant have we for the opinion that the author of chs. ii., vii. 
and viii. believed in a Median empire at all? He nowhere mentions it. 
On the contrary, he makes Nebuchadnezzar himself the “head of gold” 
(ii. 38). Is it not fair to infer that Belshazzar’s kingdom was to him 
the kingdom of silver, the Persian’s the brazen kingdom, and Alex- 
ander’s the kingdom of iron? Professor Terry himself (p. 197) accepts 
the view of Theodoret, that the two horns of the ram of ch. viii. repre- 
sent not Median and Persian elements, but the dynasties of Cyrus and 
Darius. It can reasonably be claimed, therefore, that the Median error 
is confined to the author of chs. vi. and ix. The theory of composite 
origin would also prevent one from reading the details of ch. xi. into the 
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vague imagery of ch. vii, as Professor Terry has done. His exposition 
is, however, consistent with his point of view. 

The most successful part of the book is its treatment of the “ Apoca- 
lypse of the Synoptic Gospels ;” or the apocalyptic discourse of Jesus, 
Mark xiii., Matt. xxiv., Luke xxi. Professor Terry contends that “so far 
as the three reports agree it is certainly the best authenticated of all the 
discourses of similar length now preserved to us in the synoptists” 
(p- 215). He holds that Mark xiii. contains all the elements of sup- 
posed incongruity, so that no real difficulty is removed from the dis- 
course by the removal of sections which are peculiar to Matthew and 
Luke, or are by them placed in different connection. Luke has, he 
believes, purposely changed the language of the Logia of Matthew from 
which he copied, but has not introduced anything which materially 
changes the meaning and scope of the discourse as a whole. This inter- 
pretation makes the discourse treat of one subject, not of two, and that 
one is the entrance of the Christ, through his church, upon his heavenly 
career of control in the crises of the world’s affairs, of which the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was the first. The literal meaning of the phrase “ this 
generation shall not pass away till all these things be accomplished” is 
insisted upon, and “ the gospel shall be preached to all nations” is under- 
stood to refer to the Roman empire. Such an interpretation may be 
justified, in contrast to that of the exegetes who have seen references in 
the discourse both to the destruction of Jerusalem and to the final judg- 
ment, by the manner in which the discourse is compactly articulated ; 
and in contrast to interpreters who, like Weiffenbach and others, hold 
that the apocalyptic portions of the discourse are interpolated, by these 
two considerations: None of the discourses of Jesus is better attested 
than this, and his undoubted claim to be the Messiah, though he gave to 
the term a different signification from that current in the minds of all 
about him, justifies the parallel opinion that he could use apocalyptic 
language, like that of this discourse, in a sense never dreamed of by 

those who had been accustomed to use it. 

- Professor Terry’s treatment of the Apocalypse of John covers 230 
pages, and is much more of a connected commentary than any other 
portion of his work. It is acute and able, and merits the careful study 
of any one who seeks to understand this enigmatical book. These pages 
contain much that is highly commendable, but on three crucial points, 
for which the author earnestly contends, his arguments seem insufficient. 
These are the unity and apostolic authorship of the work ; its date in the 
reign of Nero before the destruction of Jerusalem; and the view that 
this book was consciously intended by the writer to be an apocalypse of 
the fall of Judaism and the rise and triumph of Christianity. 

That there is a remarkable unity and symmetry of plan in the apoca- 
lypse in its present form is everywhere recognized. Even after Profes- 
sor Briggs had made his noteworthy analysis, he hesitated long whether 
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to present its teaching of the Messiah as the work now stands, or that of 
each document separately (“ Messiah of the Apostles,” p. 303). The 
validity of Professor Terry’s theory of unity depends upon the success 
of his interpretation. His arguments for the Apostolic authorship are 
two: 1. The testimony of Justin Martyr, Irenzeus and other Fathers ; 
this he seems to consider conclusive, though he rejects the testimony of 
Trenzeus as to the date. 2. The consideration that there was no other 
John in the early church who could have announced himself simply 
as “John” or “I John” without exposing himself to the charge of 
unseemly arrogance (p. 254). Do we know enough about the early 
church to confidently assert this? Could not such a man, as Harnack 
supposes the Presbyter John to have been, write to the churches of Asia 
Minor as “I John,” without seeming to them to be arrogant ? 

For the early date Professor Terry’s arguments are: that ch. xi. 
1-3 and 8 imply that the temple and Jerusalem were standing ; the oft- 
repeated statement that the things spoken of “must shortly come to 
pass,” which, it is inferred, refers to the destruction of Jerusalem; the 
666 of ch. xiii. 18, which is understood to refer to Nero; the Hebraistic 
style; allusions to the Apocalypse by other New Testament writers, e. g. 
Paul in Gal. iv. 25, 26; and the statement of the “ Muratorian Frag- 
ment,” that Paul, following the manner of his predecessor John, wrote 
in like manner to seven churches expressly by name (italics Terry’s). 
It is said not to be improbable that after the martyrdom of his brother 
James, John went to western Asia and planted Christianity. This is 
supposed to be the reason why Paul was forbidden of the Spirit to preach 
the word in Asia. How this is to be reconciled with Acts xix. 1-7, 
which tells us that the pre-Pauline church at Ephesus was a John-the- 
Baptist church, Professor Terry does not tell us! His view is that the 
whole Apocalypse — Epistles to the Churches and all — might have been 
written within two years after the churches of Asia were founded. He 
holds that the references in the Epistles to later portions of the Apoca- 
lypse show that these were written last as an introduction to the rest. 
Are not all these considerations which are of any weight better satisfied 
by admitting the documentary and gradual origin of the Apocalypse ? 
And does Professor Terry’s endeavor to explain the very early origin of 
the heresies reflected in the Epistles to the Churches (p. 257) convince 
any one that those Epistles were composed before the Epistle to the 
Galatians ? 

The success of our author’s effort to vindicate the unity of the Apoca- 
lypse must, however, be determined by the validity of his interpretation 
of it. This is an elaboration of the analysis which he published in 1894 
(J. B. L. xiii.). According to this, chs. i—xi. are a continuous “ Revela- 
tion of the Lamb,” and chs. xii.—xxii. are a continuous “ Revelation of the 
Bride, the Wife of the Lamb.” LEach part is considered as homogene- 
ous. The Jewish particularism of ch. vii. 1-8 is held not to be incon- 
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sistent with the universalism of vii. 9-16. No incongruity is seen in 
the introduction of unannounced episodes between the sixth and seventh 
seals and the sixth and seventh trumpets, though there is no similar 
interruption in the succession of the other sevens, the Epistles and the 
Bowls. With this and much else of a similar nature one is tempted to 
be persuaded, but when one is asked to believe that a writer of such lit- 
erary power, bound by no previously written document, freely began his 
representation of the “ Bride, the Lamb’s Wife ” by describing her birth 
as that of a male child (!) (vdv, dpoer, ch. xii. 5), one begins to draw 
back. This feeling increases as one is asked to believe that the Baby- 
lon, enthroned on her seven hills, is Jerusalem, and not Rome, and that 
the description of her extensive power and merchandise in ch. xviii. is to 
be applied to a city of such comparative insignificance in these respects 
as Jerusalem. It is surely greatly to be doubted if any Jewish Chris- 
tian, previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, could bring himself so to 
write of the Holy City. While the exposition has many individual 
points of excellence, in the crucial points, on which the question of com- 
posite authorship hangs, its explanations are intrinsically improbable. 

Professor Terry is right in claiming that the ideals and hopes mirrored 
in the New Testament Apocalyptic writings are being fulfilled in the 
gradual establishment of the Kingdom of God in the world through 
the Christian church. I incline to think him right, too, in regarding 
the destruction of Jerusalem as the first great crisis in the world’s 
affairs, which, after the crucifixion, externally affected the coming of 
this kingdom. This view does not compel us, however, to hold that all 
utterances of ideals to be prophetic of this coming must have found voice 
before Jerusalem was destroyed. Grant that Jesus had some clear con- 
ception of what it all meant (this can be exegetically proven, I believe), 
not all his followers had such clear vision. After the Apostles had been 
long dead many were asking “where is the promise of his coming?” 
(2 Peter iii. 4). Does it detract from the real prophetic value of the 
Apocalypse, even in the sense in which Professor Terry takes it, to sup- 
pose that a part of it was written after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
some one who did not realize that the “coming” had already begun ? 
We still feel ourselves justified in praying “Thy kingdom come ” after 
accepting Professor Terry’s view, and why might not a writer who had 
not thus understood the words of Jesus helpfully prophesy of the “ com- 
ing” even after it had begun? Professor Terry's exposition is even 
more sound in its most important thesis than even his book would lead 
us to believe. 

The volume concludes with an appendix, in which brief notices are 
given of the chief extra-canonical Apocalypses and brief comparisons 
made between them and the Apocalypse of John. The conclusion is 
reached after a just weighing of the evidence that only the Ethiopic 
Enoch has influenced the New Testament Apocalypse, and that in but 
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slight degree. Professor Terry makes the influence too slight, but his 
estimate is not wide of the mark. 

The work as a whole is marked by much learning, ability, and can- 
dor. The writer exhibits a knowledge of most of the modern literature 
on the subject even where it does not influence him. Bousset’s revision 
of the Apocalypse in Meyer’s Commentary and Harnack’s “ Chronologie”’ 
were probably both issued too late to be used. The author has produced 
a work which no student of Biblical apocalypses can afford to ignore, and 
from which all may learn much. 

Grorce A. Barron. 

Bryn Mawr Couizce. 


Holy Bible, Polychrome Edition: The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. 
A New English Translation with explanatory notes and pictorial illustra- 
tions. By C. H. Toy, LL.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Polychrome this volume of Professor Haupt’s monumental edition of 

the Bible is not. Since the text of the Book of Ezekiel is, by general 

consent, attributable throughout to the Prophet Ezekiel himself, the 
whole volume is printed in black letters on a white ground, the com- 
paratively insignificant glosses appearing in footnotes. The text is 

divided into sections, headed with titles which give the reader, at a 

glance, an idea of the composition and import of the book and enable 

him to find rapidly any given part. It is attractive to the eye and 
pleasant reading. 
I have read this volume from cover to cover with the greatest interest. 

I must admit that Ezekiel never aroused such interest in me before. 

Neither in the Hebrew, nor in our English translation, authorized or 

revised, is the book easy or intelligible reading. The Hebrew text is 

not in a good condition, and the translation does not mend matters. 

Without his corrected Hebrew text to compare, it is impossible to criticise 

in detail Professor Toy’s text-critical work, but this much may be said, 

after perusal of his translation, that, however he has gained it, he has 
given us an English translation which is clear and intelligible. The 
number of passages which he finds untranslatable are few in number 
and comparatively insignificant. Following the diacritical marks in the 

English text, but without having carefully added up the instances, I 

should judge that his textual emendations are mainly derived from a 

comparison of the versions, and are but in very small part the result 

of conjecture only. The notes, although severely condensed, occupy a 

comparatively larger space than in the other volumes of this series, 

notably the Isaiah. Here there are 89 pages of text and 116 of notes. 

In the Isaiah there are 128 pages of text and 82 pages of notes. There 

are no corrigenda in this volume. 

Professor Toy calls attention forcibly but very briefly to the import- 
ance for the study of the religion of Israel of the period to which 
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Ezekiel belonged. ‘ The old naive polytheism was beginning to lose its 
hold on the people, and the deeper thinkers.had already passed far 
beyond it. The necessity of a firmer national-religious organization, 
which should control the thoughtless popular cults, had made itself felt. 
The childish popular notion of moral responsibility was passing into an 
ethical system which held the individual accountable for his conduct, 
. . « Ina word, the nation, in the persons of its advanced thinkers, had 
reached a stage of reflection, in which it was undertaking to deal seri- 
ously with the great problems of life.” He points out, aptly, Ezekiel’s 
limitations. As Jeremiah was the evangelical or low-church prophet, so 
Ezekiel was the high-church, ritualistic prophet. His position toward 
ethical questions was affected by his attitude toward the ritual, and he 
places “infractions of the ceremonial usage on the same level with 
offenses against the moral law, and he does not distinguish between 
variations of social custom and fundamental moral principles.” He is 
the “ Father of Judaism.” 

It seems to me, however, that Professor Toy somewhat overstates 
Ezekiel’s position in regard to ritual development and ecclesiastical 
organization. He says: “ Ezekiel’s special contribution to the thought 
of his time is his elaborate scheme (ch. xl.-xlviii.) of a new national 
constitution. . . . In connection with this he draws up a ritual code 
which stands, in general, midway between Deuteronomy and Lev. xvii. 
26 (the so-called ‘Law of Holiness’); and he definitely announces the 
establishment of a secondary claes of temple - ministers, the Levites, 
formed from the priests of the rural shrines.” Ezekiel’s exact relation 
to the development of ritual in Jewry, and especially to the “ Law of 
Holiness,” is a much disputed question. Professor Toy is extremely 
guarded in his statement, but seems to incline toward making the “ Law 
of Holiness” depend upon Ezekiel. Professor Driver, in his Leviticus, 
inclines to the other position. In a note on chapter xl. Professor Toy 
says of the material of Ezekiel’s vision (ch. xl.—xlviii.) that it is “no 
doubt largely drawn from Ezekiel’s personal knowledge of the temple 
and the current ritual, but probably contains new suggestions of his 
own.” Elsewhere he shows that Ezekiel was familiar with a law or 
theory, not only of the Sabbath and Sabbatical year, but also of the 
Jubilee year. Evidently at the time of the destruction of the Jeru- 
salem temple the priests of that temple had a ritual code and a ritual 
doctrine which went far beyond Deuteronomy. The “ Law of Holi- 
ness” (Lev. xvii. 26) itself rests on earlier codes, as is shown among 
other things by the doublets, or repetitions of the same laws. So chap- 
ter xix. contains two parallel codes covering, substantially, the same 
ground, each based upon the decalogue, which is expanded and applied 
in new decalogues, divided like their model into pentads.* Similarly 
chapters xviii. and xx. are parallel codes. The work of ritual codifica- 
tion was well advanced among the Jerusalem priests at Ezekiel’s time. 
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I am inclined to think that even in the matter of the distinction between 
the Zadokite priests and the Levites, which is first stated in Ezekiel, he 
merely formulates the theory of the priests of the Jerusalem temple. 

It seems to me that Ezekiel’s great contribution to the thought of his 
time is his development of the doctrine of individual responsibility, as set 
forth, for example, in chapter xiv., verses 12 to 23, and in the famous 
eighteenth chapter, which Professor Toy has headed “ Law of Individual 
Responsibility.” To be sure, he is working on the foundation laid by 
Jeremiah and other thinkers, but what they had scarcely suggested he 
develops, in a way which makes religion the concern of the individual in 
a sense in which it never had been before. His doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the nation, chapter xxxvii., combined with this doctrine of 
individual responsibility led, inevitably, to the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, which, as Professor Toy points out, is first explicitly 
taught in the Book of Daniel. In fact, while Ezekiel is probably inferior 
in power and spirituality to Isaiah or Jeremiah, his work was of more 
practical importance in the development of religious thought among the 
Jews than that of either of the others. All, as well as the remarkable, 
almost fanatical courage of Ezekiel in pushing his ethical teaching to its 
logical conclusions and denouncing in unmeasured terms the religious 
practices of his predecessors and contemporaries, Professor Toy presents 
to his readers almost unconsciously in his translation and his condensed 
and valuable notes. The most thorough student of Ezekiel cannot rise 
from a perusal of this work without feeling that he has learned a great 
deal about the meaning of this prophet and his work, and to the ordinary 
reader of the Bible the volume will be a revelation. 

The general editor, Professor Paul Haupt, has added a number of 
valuable notes from the standpoint chiefly of the Assyriologist and arche- 
ologist. Along note on page 98, explaining the manufacture of clay tab- 
lets, is especially illuminating. On page 179 Professors Haupt and Toy 
find themselves in disagreement. Professor Toy estimates Ezekiel’s long 
cubit as 18 inches. Professor Haupt gives cause for supposing that it 
was “21 inches or even 213,” and advises, therefore, that we should add 
one sixth to all the dimensions given by Professor Toy in the measure- 
ments of the temple. It is to be regretted that an agreement on this 
subject could not have been reached before publication. 

On page 187, referring to the manner in which, in chapter xli., Eze- 
kiel describes the chambers about the Holy Place as rising in three tiers, 
the rooms in each tier larger than those on the tier below, because the 
outer walls of the temple are set back 14 feet at each story, Professor 
Haupt says: “Thus the interior of the temple resembled, to a certain 
extent, a Babylonian temple-tower of three stories, and the altar of 
burnt-offerings (see note on xliii. 13) is practically a Babylonian temple- 
tower on a small scale, or, rather, the temple-tower is, as it were, a 
huge altar.” (Is it not, by the way, the exterior of the temple which, 
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if these chambers were removed, would have presented this step-shape 
and not the interior?) Although I hold that the whole temple was 
in itself, at least in origin, a species of step-pyramid, I am doubtful 
whether this step-shape, which the temple proper would have had, had 
the chambers been removed, is to be attributed to design. Was it not, 
rather, a mere practical device to obtain a rest for the beams of the 
floors of the chamber above? I must admit, however, that Ezekiel, 
having before him the Babylonian step-towers, which composed the holy- 
places and the holy-of-holies of the Babylonian temples, may have been 
affected by them in his scheme, and not merely reproducing a rude 
method of construction that had existed in the temple which he himself 
had known in Jerusalem. Neither Professor Haupt nor Professor Toy 
states that the altar, with its pyramidal shape, resembling so closely the 
ziggurats of Babylonia, was, like them, in origin a conventionalized 
mountain, so that the Hebrew offerings may be said to have been pre- 
sented on the very summit of the Mount of God. 

On page 93 Professor Haupt has a note on the Chebar, which he 
proposes to identify with the Shatten-Nil, the large navigable canal 
“which divides the mounds of Nippur into two approximately even 
halves.” He does this on the ground that the n@r-Kabari is mentioned 
in a contract tablet found at Nipur. Now tradition locates the tomb of 
Ezekiel at Kefil, on the opposite side of the Euphrates from Nippur, 
about half a day’s journey south of Babylon, and perhaps a day or a day 
and a half from Nippur. Kefil lies near a very large canal ; in fact, that 
region is one of great canals. It is, also, a region peculiarly subject to 
inundation. I have been inclined to ascribe importance to this tradition, 
and have looked for 7'el-abib, “hill of the deluge,” and for the canal 
Chebar in that neighborhood, rather than at or near Nippur. Professor 
Haupt says (p. 97) that the name “hill of the deluge” is “ given in 
Babylonia to the numerous mounds formed by the disastrous floods that 
had swept over the face of the land before the establishment of a system 
of irrigation.” I am not acquainted with mounds of that character, 
which does not prove that they do not exist. I should have supposed it 
more likely, however, that “hill of the deluge” would be an artificial 
mound in a country liable to inundations, such, for instance, as the 
region near Kefil. 

The illustrations in this volume are exceptionally numerous (9 plates, 
and 102 “illustrations in the notes”) and, for the most part, valuable 
and well-chosen. There are, however, among the plates a few, such as 
number three, “‘ Mt. Olivet as seen from Mt. Zion,” and number six, 
“ Zidon,” which are artificial and unreal. 

Joun P. PrErers. 

Sr. Micnary’s Cuurcn, New Yorx. 
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Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament. In Verbindung mit 
I. Benzincer, A. BertHoiet, K. Buppr, B. Dunm, H. Horzineer, G. 
WILpEBOER herausgegeben von D. Kart Mart1, Ord. Professor der Theo- 
logie an‘ der Universitat Bern. Lieferung 6: Die Fiinf Megillot (Das 
Hohelied, Das Buch Ruth, Die Klagelieder, Der Prediger, Das Buch 
Esther) erklirt von D. Kart Buppg, Ord. Professor der Theologie an der 
Universitit Strassburg i. Els., Lic. ALFRED BERTHOLET, Privatdocent der 
Theologie an der Universitit Basel, D. G. W1LpEBOER, Ord. Professor der 
Theologie an der Universitit Groningen. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig und 
Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1898. Subscription 
price M. 2.70 ; single copy M. 4. 

Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. In Verbindung mit anderen 
Fachgelehrten herausgegeben von D. W. Nowack, o. Prof. d. Theol. in 
Strassburg i. Els. II. Abtheilung, Die poetischen Biicher, 3. Band, 2 
Theil. Prediger und Hohelied, iibersetzt und erklirt von D. C. Sime- 
FRIED, Geh. Kirchenrath u. o. Prof. d. Theol. in Jena. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1898. M. 2.60. 


The general character of the two series edited by Marti and Nowack 
has already been mentioned in the New Wor xp (see the numbers for 
June and December, 1898). The present Numbers fully sustain the repu- 
tation of the series. 

Wildeboer and Siegfried differ greatly in the analysis of Ecclesiastes 
(Koheleth or Qoheleth). The former regards the book as a unity, the 
composition of a pious man (about B. o. 200), not quite at one with 
himself, holding fast to his faith in God, but rejecting the illusory hopes 
of his contemporaries, and himself hopeless of any good issue ; even the 
epilogues, xii. 9-14, Wildeboer thinks original, explaining the “ Koheleth ” 
(the “ Preacher”’) to be not the author of the book, but Solomon as the 
ideal sage. Siegfried assumes a long literary process (B. c. 200-100), 
assigning the work to various hands, as follows: Q', a pessimistic Jew- 
ish philosopher, influenced by Greek thought, believing in the supremacy 
of natural law and in very little else (i. 3-ii. 12, 14 5-24 a, iii. 1-10, 12, 
15, 16, 18-21, parts of iv., v., viii., ix., x., &c.) ; Q*, an Epicurean Sad- 
ducee, who believes in enjoying the good things of this life (iii. 22. v. 
17-19, xii. 1 6-7 a, &e.) ; Q*, a sage, who insists on the advantages of wis- 
dom (ii. 13, 14 ¢, iv. 5, x. 1-3, 12-15, ete.) ; Q* (Bickell’s R’), a zealot 
(a Chasid), who opposes Q*’s view of the vanity of human effort (ii. 
24 b-26, vii. 11, 14, parts of iii. 10-17); Q® represents a number of 
minor glossators ; R’, the redactor who finally arranged i. 2-xii. 7, and 
added i. 1 and xii. 8; at the end were later added three appendixes by 
different persons ; xii. 9, 10 in praise of Qoheleth; xii. 11, 12 by a man 
who was hostile to this literature ; xii. 13, 14 by a Pharisee who believed 
in a final judgment beyond this life. Both commentators reject the theory 
of dislocation, presented in different forms by Bickell and Haupt; this 
theory is in fact so arbitrary as to be of little use. 

Wildeboer’s view is untenable, for it is impossible, by a natural exe- 
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gesis, to find unity in the book — and his explanation of various passages 
suffers accordingly. Siegfried’s hypothesis of recensions is on the right 
line, but is made unnecessarily elaborate. It is obvious that there are 
interpolations, but (omitting the epilogues) all the demands of the case 
may reasonably be met by assuming two writers (a philosophical skeptic 
and an orthodox believer) and a number of minor scribal insertions and 
errors. Siegfried shows the different hands by different types. The notes 
in both volumes (apart from Wildeboer’s theory of unity and his exces- 
sive conservatism) are excellent. In iii. 11 Wildeboer renders: “he has 
put eternity in their heart,” that is, “the divine,” not immortality, but 
the idea of eternity and the desire to represent it to one’s self; but this 
does not accord with the context, in which God’s work in the world is 
spoken of. Siegfried has “he has put the future,” which is similarly 
unsatisfactory. It may be a question whether this passage is not late and 
Ewald right in rendering “ has put the world.” The first clause of xii. 1, 
“remember thy Creator,” ete., is regarded by Siegfried as connecting 
itself with the preceding context, but it is rather to be taken as an inter- 
polation. In xii. 5 Wildeboer cites, apparently with approval, Professor 
G. F. Moore’s explanation of the caper-plant (in Journal Bibl. Lit., 1891) 
as a figure for the long white hair of age. Siegfried has a useful table 
of the grammatical and lexicographical peculiarities of the book, and an 
excellent bibliography. 

In the interpretation of Canticles Siegfried agrees with Budde, whose 
exposition, based on that of Wetzstein, first appeared in this Journal 
(New Wortp for March, 1894). Budde’s Commentary is very able 
and attractive; it gets rid of Solomon and his harem, and explains the 
songs more naturally than has before been done. It will be remembered 
that Wetzstein, observing the wedding festivals of the peasants on the 
east of the Jordan, with the bridegroom as king and the bride as queen, 
with the songs, processions and dances, conjectured that Canticles might 
be the poetry of such a festival ; and this theory, the value of which was 
first recognized by Stade, has been worked up by Budde with great learn- 
ing and skill, and accepted by Néldeke and others. The bridegroom is 
called Solomon ; the free personal descriptions may be supposed to occur 
in connection with the dances. For details the reader is referred to 
Budde’s article mentioned above. Though there are still difficulties, the 
explanation of Wetzstein is the most satisfactory that has been proposed. 
Budde assigns the work to the Greek period, and it is impossible to find 
a fitting place for it earlier ; the language and the picture of manners are 
decisive on this point; the hypothesis of a North-Israelite dialect does 
not account for the phenomena. The canonical history of the book is 
discussed by Ryle and others. 

The book of Ruth is regarded by Bertholet as a defense of intermar- 
riage with foreigners, a polemic against the restrictive policy of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. He rejects the suggestion (made by Budde) that its object 
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is to explain David’s reason for taking his parents to the king of Moab 
for protection (1 Sam. xxii. 4); but, while the more general purpose 
appears to be the main one in the author’s mind, the other need not be 
excluded. Bertholet’s notes are good, but he might have given more 
space to the discussion of the historical development of certain customs, 
and of the literary form of the book: the precise character of Boaz’ 
marriage, the origin of the ceremony of taking off the shoe, and the rise 
of the short story are points calling for fuller investigation. The con- 
cluding genealogical table, Bertholet thinks, does not belong to the ori- 
ginal form of the book. This is a question hard to decide, and not of 
very great importance for the determination of the date and purpose of 
the narrative. 

Of the five odes of Lamentations Budde takes the second and fourth to 
be the earliest, written soon after the capture of Jerusalem by the Chal- 
deans, the author being not Jeremiah, but some other spectator ; the first 
ode he regards as an imitation of the second, the fifth as no lament, but 
a prayer, and the third as belonging in the third century B.c. The 
marks of date, beyond the reference to national suffering, are so vague 
that a precise determination of time is hardly possible. On the rhythm 
(which he regards as marked by the number not of syllables but of beats) 
Budde speaks with special authority, since it was he who finally worked 
out the rhythmical law of the Hebrew elegy (see NEw Wor p for March, 
1893). 

Wildeboer adopts Jensen’s theory of the origin of the Purim festival 
and the Esther story. In my article “Esther as Babylonian Goddess” 
(the New Wor p for March, 1898) I expressed the opinion that Jensen’s 
comparisons of the names Haman, Washti, Zeresh with certain alleged 
Elamite divine names, Humman, etc., could be regarded only as a con- 
jecture. Wildeboer now gives the substance of a letter received by him 
from Jensen (November, 1896) in which the latter scholar works out 
his theory more fully : Pur, “lot,” according to Jensen, is the Assyrian 
puru (or, bur), “ stone ;” the original Purim feast is identical with the 
Babylonian New Year festival (the feast of Marduk), which is to be 
traced back to an older Gilgamesh festival celebrated at Erech ; in this 
latter the sun-god Gilgamesh is blended with an ancient king of Erech, 
the slayer of the Elamite king Humbaba; the Erech festival was adopted 
by the Babylonians who substituted Marduk for Gilgamesh and trans- 
formed the king Humbaba into the god Humman; finally the Babylo- 
nian feast was adopted by the Jews. So far as regards this last point, it 
has great probability; the details of Jensen’s interesting history of the 
growth of the festival must be judged by Assyriologists ; the uncertainty 
of the Elamite names remains. Wildeboer, while adopting Jensen’s 
explanation, combines with it the hypothesis of Schwally that the Purim 
feast represents an old form of ancestor-worship, a festival of the dead ; 
hence, says Schwally, the absence of the name of God in the book of 
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Esther (the scribes made this a condition of the use of the book in the 
synagogal service), and the fasting and feasting, both elements of the old 
worship of ancestors, and also the whitewashing of graves in the month 
Adar (Mishna, Shekalim, I. 1), which is the representative of the old 
decoration of graves. It is possible that in the Babylonian and Persian 
festivals from which Purim probably came there were survivals of 
ancestor-worship, but it does not seem likely that these were known as 
such to the Jews when they adopted the festival; feasting and fasting 
were universal observances in antiquity, and the absence of the divine 
name in Esther may be more satisfactorily explained from the purely 
historical object of the author — he, like the author of Canticles, saw no 
occasion to introduce the name. Wildeboer puts the date of Esther after 
the Maccabean struggle, that is, after 135 B. o. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Die Berufsbegabung der Altestamentlichen Propheten. Von FRIEDRICH 
Gr1EsEBRECHT, D. und Professor der Theologie zu Greifswald. 8vo, pp. 188. 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1897. M. 4.40. 


Professor Giesebrecht’s book, directed especially against the view 
maintained in Kuenen’s “ Prophets,” undertakes to prove that the Old 
Testament prophets were endowed by God with a special divinatory 
power. His discussion is interesting and useful in the respect that it 
traverses the field of Old Testament predictions, cites a large number 
of passages and makes many valuable observations, and his tone and 
spirit are admirable —he is candid, generous, without bitterness. But 
he does not establish his position, and can hardly be said materially to 
have advanced the understanding of the question he treats. The pro- 
phetic prediction, he says, rests on a real power of presentiment or pre- 
sage: it is not always determined by the prophet’s moral judgments or his 
political insight — it is sometimes simple prevision, and must be referred 
to a natural power with which God endowed certain men. Predictions 
were often not fulfilled, that is, were not from God. Elsewhere than in 
Israel, also, there have been prophets and predictions, especially among 
the poets; but Giesebrecht holds that the special divine origin of Israel- 
itish predictions is shown by their persistence over so long a space of 
time and their function as preparation.for Christianity. It is evident 
that the determination of such a question is effected by the inquirer’s 
point of view. No one denies the immense religious power of the pro- 
phets, and their consciousness of a special relation with God, but this 
does not require us to suppose that they had the gift of divination. If 
they helped prepare the way for Christianity, so did the legislators and 
the sages. Micah predicted the destruction of Jerusalem by the Assyr- 
ians and it did not come to pass; Jeremiah and Ezekiel predicted its 
destruction by the Chaldeans, and this did come to pass. If we say that 
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the two last prophets were divinely gifted with predictive power, while 
Micah was not so gifted, we simply fall back on the canon that all ful- 
filled predictions were divinely inspired, others not. 

As far as regards Ezekiel, Giesebrecht’s argument is annulled by his 
admission that a closer study of this prophet’s book has convinced him 
that many of the fulfillments in it are due to the fact that the book was 
revised after the events. It must be added, however, that he holds real 
prophecy to contain an ethical as well as a predictive element. But this 
limitation, which is in itself perfectly proper, does not account for the 
failure of Micah, or for the cases in which, according to Ezekiel (Ezek. 
xiv. 9), God himself deceives a prophet. Giesebrecht tells us that the 
occasion of his book was a controversy over Jeremiah’s prediction of the 
death of Hananiah (Jer. xxviii. 15-17). Kuenen regarded the passage 
as a later addition ; Giesebrecht (in his Commentary on Jeremiah) de- 
clared that the prophet’s prediction was the expression of divinely given 
prevision ; Oort, in a notice of the Commentary, supported Kuenen, and 
this book is the reply. The discussion is a fruitless one. Giesebrecht 
cannot maintain his position, because it must be admitted that the verses 
in question may be a later addition, or that, if the prediction were 
really made and Hananiah died as was predicted, the coincidence may 
have been accidental. In general, Giesebrecht is wrong in insisting that 
the fulfilled predictions of the Old Testament lie beyond the range of 
ordinary human power. At the end of the book are appended two 
papers, one on the expression “ the spirit of Yahweh,” the other on the 
predictions of Ezekiel. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIvErsiry. 


The Theology of the New Testament. By Grorce BARKER STEVENS, 
Ph. D., D. D. (International Theological Library.) Pp. xvi, 617. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. 


Since the downfall of doctrinal system the Christian world has more 
than ever needed to comprehend the original form and value of its reli- 
gious ideas. The world in which man lives his life of dire struggle and 
supernal hopes must be interpreted. Positivism disclaims all interpreta- 
tion. The older speculative philosophy is discredited as to its method. 
The new effort at interpretation must rest upon the data of the history 
of ethical religion. A clarified and critical apprehension of that history 
in its early intensity and simplicity is therefore of fundamental value. 
Under these circumstances the reader receives a new and elaborate work 
on the Theology of the New Testament with a keen interest. A special 
importance belongs to the work before us. While particular topics of 
the subject have been treated by American authors, this is the first com- 
plete treatise from an American hand and it belongs to a series of 
works of first importance for theological education in America. It is 
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written with an ample knowledge of the literature and with the same 
close study of detail which is shown in the author’s former works on the 
Pauline and Johannine Theologies. 

This work is, however, so defective in its method that it cannot rouse 
interest or promote the growth of knowledge. We expect the final 
results of historical interpretation; we find too much of the process of 
exegetical discussion. Many chapters read like exegetical essays rather 
than constructive historical exposition. Added to the weariness which 
this produces is the sense of insecurity caused by the balancing of opin- 
ions held by writers of strict historical method and those of the medi- 
ating school to which the author belongs. Dr. Stevens speaks of 
“matching” names, but celebrity with the timid is not a match for 
scientific method and intellectual power. In a mass of instances the 
result of Dr. Stevens’ exegetical labor is confused and unsatisfactory, 
but the failure of the book rests chiefly on the absence of a true histori- 
cal treatment. Jesus and Paul found provocations in definite historical 
situations. Their ideas were rooted in a general conception of the world 
which needs to be restored to us. Their ideas have organic relations 
one to the other. The task is therefore to construct and set forth the 
religious consciousness of Jesus, Paul and John in this historical setting. 
Dr. Stevens chiefly states with exegetical discussion their utterances on a 
series of doctrinal topics. The science being historical, difficulties raised 
by the churches should be consigned to the systematic theologians. Dr. 
Stevens with too keen an interest makes it easy for the systematic theo- 
logians of the older style. 

A typical case is the second chapter. Very properly the account of 
the thought of Jesus begins with the question of his attitude to the law. 
This is the point of differentiation from scribal Judaism and the ques- 
tion is one of highest interest by the interpretative value which belongs 
to its solution. The problem, furthermore, is not an easy one and chal- 
lenges discrimination. Dr. Stevens offers us a very formal and conven- 
tional treatment which seems to be inspired by the sensibilities of a 
modern believer disturbed about the title of the Old Testament to the 
rank of divine revelation. Whatever may be the doctrinal value of the 
explanation here given, a knowledge of it was certainly not vouchsafed 
to the apostolic age. Jesus, he tells us, warned his disciples against 
feeling themselves free to break the least commandment of the Old Tes- 
tament law (Matt. v. 19), and yet the Gospel purposely did away with 
the sacrificial and ceremonial system. This is supposed to present no 
difficulty. There is a limit, observe, to the insistence on the letter of the 
law. Not a jot or tittle should pass — ¢i// all things be fulfilled. Jesus, 
however, did fulfill the law by realizing in his own life the righteousness 
demanded by the law and by teaching the absolute truths of religion. 
This treatment, we say, is not that of an historian. It is the scholastic 
use of dicta probantia. An old-fashioned theologian declared that next 
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to the grace of God was the power of distinguishing things that differ. 
That power has not been fully exercised in the mediating school. Dr. 
Stevens finds in “ Resist not him that is evil” the “fulfillment ” of “ An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” and this “fulfillment” is all 
that Paul meant by declaring that the Christian was not under the law 
but under grace. 

After this illustration the reader will not expect that many differences 
will be left to constitute historical problems. The Fourth Gospel (by 
the apostle John) has indeed a subjective factor, but it can be brought 
into substantial agreement with the synoptics. It teaches, for exam- 
ple, the. universality of divine Fatherhood (p. 181), and the synoptic 
utterances concerning the Parousia are only spiritual or symbolical. 
This harmonizing treatment is carried to an extreme that would have 
made the author of an Epistle to the Galatians gasp. It is held, namely, 
that the primitive apostles repudiated circumcision. In spite of the 
church historians, in spite of Dr. McGiffert’s recent exposition, there 
seems to have been no such thing as Jewish Christianity among the 
leaders. There is some allusion to Judaizing tendencies in the churches, 
but as no Jewish Christian work found admittance into the New Testa- 
ment, Dr. Stevens has no occasion to inquire into them: In the section 
usually reserved for an effort to define Jewish Christian views, we have 
some chapters devoted to “The Primitive Apostolic Teaching.” Dr. 
Stevens frankly admits his embarrassment about this section. ‘ Primi- 
tive” cannot be pressed in a temporal sense, so many concessions being 
due to the modern critics. The chronology, however, does not matter 
much ; we have at least a group of documents in which religious ideas 
are more simply expressed than by Paul and John. This section on 
“The Primitive Apostolic Teaching ” therefore expounds 1 and 2 Peter, 
James, Jude and the Discourses in Acts. The historical criticism of the 
New Testament would seem by this to be not simply in a reactionary 
movement, as Harnack remarked, but in a state of collapse. It is diffi- 
cult to believe, however, that this handling of the subject will approve 
itself to many serious students. 


Franois A. CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Epistle to Hebrews; the first Apology for Christianity. An Exeget- 
ical Study. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D. D., Professor of Apolo- 
getics and New Testament Exegesis, in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Pp. x, 451. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

This book was intended as a “companion” to two other works by the 
late Dr. Bruce, “The Kingdom of God” and “St. Paul’s Conception of 
Christianity.” Its aim is to present the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
light of “the first apology for Christianity.” If an attempt to show the 
superiority of Christianity to Judaism may be regarded as entitling 
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a writing to the designation “apology,” this may be so classified, al- 
though this designation generally implies a different point of view from 
that of this Epistle. As to the original readers of the Epistle, Dr. 
Bruce takes the ground that they were a definite community personally 
known to the writer. This position is not very well supported in oppo- 
sition to such authorities as Schiirer, von Soden, Weizsicker, and Mc- 
Giffert. The fact, conceded by him, that the letter was written in 
Greek, is rather lightly disposed of with reference to the contention 
that these readers were Jewish Christians. The Pauline authorship is 
frankly abandoned. The writer is regarded as “a religious philosopher” 
of the Alexandrian type and a disciple of Philo. Luther’s conjecture 
that he was Apollos is regarded as having “ plausibility, if not proba- 
bility.” The date is placed rather early, 70 a. p., the time when the 
Jewish war drew “near its awful crisis.” The discrimination is im- 
portant that the author was a Paulinist, “not in the sense that he 
resembles or follows Paul in the details of his theology,” but in the 
sense that for him “the Israel of God means all in every land that 
believe in Christ.” 

In commenting on the passage (ii. 3), “which [salvation] having at 
the first been spoken through the Lord [Jesus], was confirmed unto us 
by them that heard,” Dr. Bruce concludes that “‘as God’s speech through 
him [Jesus] is placed in parallelism with his speech through the pro- 
phets, which took written form in a sacred literature, the presumption is 
that the author had in his mind a fixed, accessible, probably written, 
tradition of all that Jesus taught and did.” This must be regarded as 
@ quite unguarded remark in view of the fact which the author himself 
does not fail to mention, that “there is no very clear reference in the 
Epistle to a Gospel-literature.” The conjecture is certainly contrary to 
well known facts of the history of the New Testament Canon, if the 
term “sacred” be placed on both sides of the parallelism. In fact, 
the writer takes less account than did Paul, thirty or forty years earlier, 
of the historical personality and the teachings of Jesus. Like his great 
predecessor, he was chiefly concerned with elaborating a theory of 
Christianity. ' 

With regard to the relation of Christ to the angels (i. 5-ii. 4), Dr. 
Bruce thinks that “a modern interpreter would not be sorry to pass 
over in silence this section.”” ‘For modern men,” he says, “the angels 
are very much a dead theological category.” Yet he does not appear to 
be able to dismiss them entirely. For he remarks that “the angels 
of Providence are now rare and strange visitants!” It is not altogether 
certain, however, that “the subject was a weariness to the writer of our 
Epistle,” and that “he was tired of the angelic régime.” He appears 
to enter into the subject con amore, and gives no sign of regarding 
angels as “a dead theological category.” The idea that he was not “in 
sympathy ” with the popular angelology has its roots in the presupposi- 
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tion, from which Dr. Bruce does not appear to have been able entirely 
to free himself, that the biblical writers occupied the point of view of 
modern religious philosophy. As to the method of interpreting the Old 
Testament employed in the Epistle with reference to this master, it is 
gratifying to find our author of the opinion that “the limited, purely 
practical view taken of Old Testament prophecy by New Testament 
writers is no law for us, and ought not to be viewed as interdicting the 
scientific, historical interpretation of the prophetic writings.” It is, 
however, to be regretted that, while conceding that the passages quoted 
in the Epistle as Messianic “may be regarded as referring originally to 
a king of Israel,” he thinks there is “in each an ideal element,” which, 
as we understand him, in some obscure sense justifies the allegorical 
interpretation given in the Epistle. The real question for the inter- 
preter is simply, Did the Old Testament writer have in mind this “ ideal 
element,” did he actually think of the Hebrew king to whom he his- 
torically referred and of a future Christ? I£ he did not, as Dr. Bruce 
would evidently admit, then all this talk about “an ideal element” is 
confusing, if not misleading. We may either read into Old Testament 
passages later events and personalities, or we may not. There is no 
middle course. The historical interpretation is irreconcilable in toto 
with the allegorical. 

The fact that the citations from the Old Testament are made from the 
Septuagint, and do not in many cases give the sense of the original 
Hebrew, is sufficient to show the worthlessness of all the arguments in 
the Epistle based upon these citations. A case in point is in ii. 5 ff., 
where man is said to have been “made a little lower than the angels.” 
The Hebrew reads, “a little less than God.” Yet the whole argument 
proceeds from the point of view of “the angels.” It is surprising to 
find Dr. Bruce maintaining here that the writer did not regard “man” 
in the passage as originally referring to Christ according to his alle- 
gorical method, but that he took the sober view of the section which he 
himself entertains. The fact is that the words quoted from the 8th 
Psalm were to the writer of the Epistle simply and only Messianic. 
The “man” in general of the psalmist was to him Christ. There is no 
trace of a transition from one view to the other, as is evident in the 
words: “We see not yet all things subjected to him; but we behold 
him. . . even Christ,” ete. The “Alexandrian” writer of Hebrews was 
evidently a deep dyed Alexandrian allegorizer. 

On the passage (vi. 4 f.) regarding the impossibility of repentance in 
the case of a believer who has fallen away, Dr. Bruce has some excellent 
observations. ‘The Bible,” he says, “is an excellent book for the pur- 
poses of practical religion, but rather a tantalizing book for the system- 
atic theologian.” He thinks the author of the Epistle wrote, “not as 
a theorist, but as an observer of facts.” He had actually seen cases of 
the kind. There is no mistaking his meaning. The case of the back- 
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slider is absolutely hopeless. Evidently he knew nothing of “future 
probation.” So far as he could see, there was no hope. There may, 
however, be more things in heaven and earth than were dreamt of in his 
philosophy. We are concerned only with the interpretation of his words, 
not with the question of his authority. The concluding chapter of the 
book on “The Theological Import of the Epistle” is of great interest 
and value, and the work as a whole denotes a decided advance on the 
traditional views of Scripture and its interpretation. 
ORELLO Cone. 
LawRENCcE, Kansas. 


The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with a Critical Introduc- 
tion. By Grorce Murrueany, D. D., Minister of Caputh, Perthshire, Edin- 
burgh. T. & T.Clark. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. pp. 
xxx, 233. 

The conclusions drawn in the Introduction as to the destination and 
authorship of Hebrews are in substantial accord with the position taken 
by Dr. Bruce. Dr. Milligan regards the Epistle as addressed to Jewish 
Christians, and favors Rome as its local destination. The Pauline 
authorship is rejected, and after a discussion of the hypotheses that it 
was written by Luke or Silas or Barnabas or Apollos, the conclusion 
is expressed that we are shut up to a “frank confession of ignorance,” 
the church being, so far as this problem is concerned, little farther on 
than in the days of Origen, who characteristically remarks: “ But who 
wrote the Epistle God only knows certainly.” The date is placed at 
about 64. 

Dr. Milligan rightly finds the doctrine of the preéxistence of Christ in 
the Epistle, but it is not so clear that he is right in interpreting “ efful- 
gence” (dravyacpa) of God’s glory, and “image” (xapaxrjp) as im- 
plying “a relationship that can result only from oneness of being.” In 
fact this position is not easily reconcilable with his declaration that the 
Son is represented as standing in “eternal subordination” to God. His 
idea that “only the essential Deity of the Son can justify the -expres- 
sions which are used regarding him, or give its true meaning and power 
to his appointment by God to the office of the ‘ Apostle and High-priest 
of our confession,’” betrays the dogmatic point of view, according to 
which the “true meaning” is the subjective opinion of the author. He 
concedes, indeed, that the writer of the Epistle nowhere gives us any hint 
as to how he reached this belief, but thinks that he derived it from the 
Old Testament. But how it could have come from this monotheistic 
book which, with all the “peerless preéminence” that it ascribes to the 
Messiah, knows him only as a man of the lige of David, is not made 
apparent. Since, indeed, the inconceivable doctrine of a twofold nature 
is not declared in the Epistle, the writer’s point of view is clearly enough 
indicated in the teaching that Jesus was “ mad® perfect through suffer- 
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ings,” and that he “learned obedience” in his earthly experience. It 
would appear, moreover, that, if the divinity of Christ was the premise 
from which he set out, he would hardly have entered into an extended 
argument to prove his superiority to the angels. 

The concluding chapter will be found to be of especial interest. It is 
a careful consideration of the relation of the Epistle to other systems of 
thought, by which, of course, is meant antecedent Christian thought and 
Alexandrianism. After discussing its relation to apostolic Christianity, 
i. @., primitive, apostolic, the author enters somewhat at length upon its 
relation to Paulinism. He accords only a qualified acceptance to the 
opinion of Holtzmann and von Soden that the writer shows a literary 
dependence upon some of Paul’s Epistles. In pointing out doctrinal 
parallels between Paul and Hebrews we find him resorting to some 
Epistles of the former whose genuineness is doubtful. The probably 
correct view that the Epistle denotes the transition from genuine Paul- 
inism to some of the Johannine doctrines, particularly in the Christolo- 
gical domain, does not receive the attention it deserves. 

In treating of the present-day significance of the Epistle the author 
bewails the tendency toward the apprehension of Christ based on the 
simple synoptic story of the Son of Man to the neglect of the metaphy- 
sical doctrine of his person set forth in Paulinism and in this deutero- 
Pauline Epistle. He will find sympathy with this feeling chiefly among 
those who think that the dogmatic-speculative exaltation of Christ is a 
condition of the practical establishment of the kingdom of God in the 
earth. 


ORELLO CONE. 
LawRENcE, Kansas. 


The Kingdom. An Exegetical Study. By Gzorcze Dana BoarpMAN. 

New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Every book has its own constituency. This one is for the readers 
who like to have matters spread out thin, whose piety is of the kind that 
waxes by dint of repetitions of minutely explicit amplifications of Bibli- 
cal phrases, and whose logical faculties are content with that conception 
of Jesus which identifies him with God in one sentence, and differentiates 
the two personalities in the next, as happens to suit the argument. This 
sort of thing serves a useful purpose in eye-to-eye preaching, where it is 
not so much the special words or ideas as it is the transmitted person- 
ality of the speaker which moves men; but thoughtful readers can, by 
perusing the Sermon on the Mount, equip themselves to do without this 
book, for homilies in print are not edifying to such minds. 

Dr. Boardman’s methgds of Biblical interpretation are uncritical and 
unsystematic, guided as he always is by the habit of finding in every 
verse what he desires to find. This leads him to take some passages 
literally, and others in a figurative sense, quite under the sway of his 
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personal bias. It is one of the most curious phenomena of the theolo- 
gical world that the men who follow this course are so violent in their 
condemnation of any outspoken reliance upon reason in estimating the 
value of Biblical passages. 

In spite of the painful repetitions of ideas which constitute the chief 
feature of the work, it has a fundamental obscurity of thought, due to 
the many senses in which the author refers to the Kingdom. He has a 
Kingdom of God which is not revealed in the realm of nature, nor yet in 
that of ethics. Of this it appears that God alone is King. Then there 
is a second Kingdom of God in which Christ is king by virtue of being 
the eternal equal of the Father, but which is something or other differ- 
ent from Kingdom No. 1, and also from Kingdom No. 3. For No. 3, 
the author has a Kingdom of God which is established by Christ in his 
capacity of Incarnate One, or Son of Man. This last is a kingdom 
which is to be surrendered to God at the consummation of all earthly 
things, but without any surrender of Kingdom No. 2. Nos. 1 and 2 
are apparently to endure forever in some way distinct from each other ; 
and yet the author indiscriminately calls God the Father, and Christ the 
Son, the king of each of these different kingdoms! 

Further confusion springs from uncritical treatment of the passages 
referring to the second advent. On occasion Dr. Boardman holds that 
the prophecies of the return of Christ were fulfilled in the resurrection, 
and the events recorded under the name of Pentecost. But, again, he 
considers all that as simply typical of a second coming not yet realized. 
Now he speaks of Paul’s work as having met all the requirements of the 
Gospel’s being “ preached to all the world” as preliminary to the “ end 
of the age,” and says clearly that the Jewish age was meant, and that it 
ended with the fall of Jerusalem ; again, he looks for the fulfillment of 
the same predictions in the work of modern missionaries, and waits for 
an end to the age in which we ourselves are toiling and sinning. All 
this is more convenient than intelligible. 

It is strange, too, that Dr. Boardman sees no inconsistency in saying, 
on one page, “‘ We are saved through the blood of Jesus Christ, and we 
can be saved in no other possible way,” and on the next, “ Let mankind 
obey the Constitution of the Mountain perfectly, and mankind will be 
perfected, redemption completed, heaven begun. Eternity itself will 
be compact with its outcome.” The special pleading whereby, on pp. 
248, 249, he argues that the baptism of Jesus signified the exact oppo- 
site of what it does for everybody else is at variance with all reasonable 
interpretation, and is but one of several points where the author falls 
into both the errors which he undertakes at the start to avoid. In the 
preface he prays for “ grace to steer his little craft between the Scylla of 
Rationalism and the Charybdis of Traditionalism.” But with his vary- 
ing methods of exegesis he falls under the influence of both “ rational- 
ism” and “traditionalism.” Is it with some dim consciousness of this 
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fact that on page 40 he indulges in a disingenuous slur upon the spirit 
of advanced study of the Bible ? 


Cuar.es E. Sr. Joun. 
First Untrarian Cuunrcu, Pirtspuren, Pa. 


The Student’s Life of Paul. By Grorcre Houtiey GiBert, Ph. D., D. D., 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Pp. x, 278. The Macmillan Co. 

He who undertakes to write a Life of Paul must take the danger- 
ous course between the Scylla of leanness and the Charybdis of a haz- 
ardous abundance. He will be inclined to regard as inadequate on the 
one hand the meagre biographical material furnished by the Epistles, 
while, if he have a good historical sense, he will want to steer clear of 
many of the doubtful matters in Acts. Dr. Gilbert has chosen to run 
close upon the perils of Charybdis. While not entirely disregarding the 
Epistles, he has constructed his portrait of Paul essentially from Acts. 
This he assumes to be a good historical source. Of the difference 
between its point of view and purpose and those of the Epistles he does 
not appear to have a clear apprehension. He does not recognize the 
fact that the Paul of the Epistles is irreconcilable with the Paul of the 
Acts. Hence the story in the latter book is accepted without comment 
that the vehement and uncompromising opponent of circumcision per- 
formed this rite upon Timothy to please the Jews! Paul’s statement 
that he saw no one of the apostles but Peter on his first visit to Jeru- 
salem, is regarded as consistent with the declaration in Acts that 
Barnabas “took him to the apostles,” to whom he sought to “attach 
himself”! Yet Acts seems not to be thought sufficiently trustworthy as 
a history to be accepted in some cases according to its obvious meaning. 
A rationalistic predilection against miracles leads the author to endeavor 
to save the reputation of Acts by explaining away the obvious super- 
naturalism of the release of Paul and Silas from prison at Philippi by 
means of an earthquake, as if the opening of “all the doors” and the 
loosening of “every one’s bands” were “ credible results” of a seismic 
convulsion that should leave the prisoners alive! 

The entire treatment of Acts in this book is strongly in contrast with 
that of the latest orthodox work from Germany on the subject, Wendt’s 
eighth edition of “ Meyer’s Commentary,” 1899. This writer frankly 
recognizes the deviations of Acts from the Epistles in the accounts of the 
conference in Jerusalem, the journeys of Paul and his conversion. The 
discourses in the book are regarded as free compositions of the author, 
who “ gave to both apostles, Paul and Peter, his own Christian thoughts, 
the gentile-Christian views of the post-apostolic age, naively assuming 
that they were one in these Christian thoughts.” From the critical 
judgment that the “ we-sections”’ constitute one of the “sources” of the 
writer is drawn the conclusion that Luke was not the author of the book. 
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Dr. Gilbert’s portrait of Paul would have been more life-like had he 
taken into account the apostle’s doctrinal tenets in reference to some 
particulars. To one who looks at the matter from this point of view 
there are some things that Paul could not have said or done without 
self-stultification. No one holding his doctrine of the “flesh,” for ex- 
ample, could have taken other ground than he took on the subject of 
marriage, could have regarded it otherwise than from an ascetic point of 
view. But, if the author of “The Student’s Life of Paul” did not 
himself take this a priori view of the matter, he ought at least not to 
have declared on the doubtful authority of Ephesians that Paul had 
an exalted conception of the married state” without some attempt to 
reconcile with this declaration the apostle’s most explicit words on the 
subject. But the student is not even referred to such declarations as, “ It 
is good for a man not to touch a woman;” “ Because of fornications let 
each man have his own wife;” “If they have not continency, let them 
marry ,”— passages which plainly denote a reluctant permission to marry 
as the less of two evils — the language of a man who regarded the body 
as “ vile” or as an occasion of humiliation. 

Some of the forced reconciliations of Acts with the Epistles leave 
a painful impression. Dr. Gilbert finds it “obviously unnecessary to 
see any conflict” between the statement of Acts that Paul was sent to 
the council in Jerusalem by the church at Antioch, and his own declara- 
tion in Galatians that he went up “by revelation.” Now it is undoubt- 
edly possible to think of the two accounts as “ supplementing ” one another 
in the sense that Paul was sent as to a higher authority, and also had 
a “revelation” of the Spirit that he should go! But who can read 
Galatians and think that Paul implies there that he went, or would go, 
as the emissary of a church to lay a dispute of the kind before a tribunal, 
to plead a cause, where he recognized no higher authority than his own, 
and to “confer with flesh and blood”? There is manifestly a difference 
between “ reconciling” two passages by reading into one of them some- 
thing that is contained in the other, and reconciling two contradictory 
aims, tendencies, and points of view in two writings like Acts and 
Galatians. 

While the book shows the inadequacy of any Life of Paul which 
does not take account of the ideas which he derived both from Judaism 
and from Hellenism, it is to be regretted that the author’s point of view 
did not permit him to give the student a deeper insight into some of the 
traits of the problematical character with which the biography deals. 


ORELLO Cong. 
LAWRENCE, Kansas. 
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The Gospel according to St. Mark: the Greek text, with Introduction, 
Notes and Indices. By Henry Barctay Swete, D. D. Pp. ex, 412. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 


If the second gospel was formerly treated with comparative neglect by 
the commentators, the present generation is in a fair way to do it full 
justice. It is true that the time has gone by when much originality 
can with safety be shown in New Testament exegesis, and the sanest 
expositor of to-day is he who can best apply the method of modern 
scientific criticism to the abundant material gathered by past generations. 
As a contribution to exegesis, Dr. Swete’s “‘ Mark” will probably disap- 
point those who are in search of novelties, for the book has not been 
written to entertain Athenians: as a treasury of gathered comment, 
enriched by copious stores of illustration drawn from a wide range of 
sources, modern as well as ancient, it will give ample satisfaction to the 
patient student. 

Considering the prominent place which the Marcan gospel holds in 
present-day discussions of the Synoptic Problem, Dr. Swete has made 
no mistake in devoting more than one fifth of his bulky volume to mat- 
ters pertaining to Introduction. Much of what he has to say under this 
head concerning Mark’s personal history and the history of his gospel in 
the early church has already been ‘given to the public, in substance, 
in the pages of the “ Expositor.” No doubt is entertained by him as to 
the identity of the John Mark of Acts and the Mark of the Pauline 
epistles. Peter calls Mark his “son” (1 Pet. v. 13), not because he had 
converted him to the Christian faith, but because their personal relations 
had been intimate and especially cordial. Dr. Swete rejects Professor 
McGiffert’s hypothesis of the Barnabas authorship of 1 Peter. The 
early and general acceptance of the second gospel by the Christian 
church is credited to the fact that it was believed to represent the 
authentic teachings of Peter; for Mark’s name alone, without this 
authentication, would have given it no currency. That it was treated 
with comparative neglect by the early church was due to its being over- 
shadowed by the apostolic gospel of Matthew and the more elaborate 
composition of Luke, which two documents contained almost everything 
that was in Mark and very much more. The gospel was probably 
written at Rome and before the summer of the year 70. That its ori- 
ginal language was Aramaic, from which our gospel was translated 
(Blass’ theory), is considered altogether improbable. As to the ultimate 
source of the gospel, Dr. Swete is inclined to accept the early church 
tradition which makes it virtually Peter’s work mediated by Mark and 
sometimes even supplemented by him from other sources. The first 
verse and the last twelve verses are recognized as editorial additions. 
The essentially chronological order of the gospel is acknowledged, though 
with a recognition of frequent groupings of events without regard to 
historical sequence. Dr. Swete concedes so much to redactions of the 
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notes which, according to Papias, Mark took down from the lips of 
Peter, that it is not easy, in spite of his disclaimer, to see how his posi- 
tion differs essentially from that formerly held by Holtzmann — that the 
gospel, as we have it, is a derivative from a proto-Mark. 

The student whose interest lies in the direction of New Testament 
philology will find in the present volume ample aids to the study of the 
vocabulary, grammar and style of Mark. A complete list of the 1,330 
distinct words of this gospel is given, those which are peculiar to Mark 
being distinguished by an asterisk, and the places of the occurrence of 
each word being indicated. A conspectus of the subjects of the numer- 
ous sections into which the text is divided and a full index to the Intro- 
duction and Notes make an unusual combination of helps to the ready 
and profitable use of the work. The Greek text is pleasant to the eye, 
and the critical apparatus sufficiently copious to enable one to form an 
intelligent judgment upon the special readings adopted. 

The exegetical and critical portions of the work may be characterized 
as being, on the whole, of a distinctly conservative type, yet with fre- 
quent recognition of the methods and adoption of the results of the most 
advanced scholarship. There is an apparent acceptance of the theory of 
the late origin, though possibly without any intention of acknowledging 
the untrustworthiness, of the birth-stories of Matthew and Luke, in the 
statement that the absence of these from Mark “is one indication 
amongst many that he preserves the earliest form of the evangelical 
tradition.” It appears early in the book that the author’s exegesis is not 
to be uninfluenced by dogmatic considerations ; he will not allow John’s 
baptism to have resulted in the remission of the sins of those who con- 
fessed to him, there being, as he claims, no place for dgeors outside of 
the Christian scheme of salvation. His inability to conceive of the 
Fourth Gospel as a unique composition having its own theological atmo- 
sphere appears in his introduction of the Johannine doctrine of the pre- 
existent logos into the last words of the account of the baptism of Jesus, 
making c«iddéxnoa denote “the satisfaction of the Father in the Son 
during the preéxistent life overflowing into the incarnate life.” Professor 
Burton has well disposed of this view in his “‘ Moods and Tenses,” p. 29. 
The least valuable parts of Dr. Swete’s annotations are his “guesses at 
truth.” One cannot help wondering how he knows that “the healing of 
the physical disorder [of the paralytic] was secondary and made less 
demand on his [Jesus’] power” than the pronouncing of the forgiving 
word, and that “the Death of the Lord was a voluntary surrender, not 
a submission to physical necessity.” Strikingly contrasted with such 
assurance, of which there are many examples, are the still more numer- 
ous cases of suggestion by “probably,” “ possibly,” “very possibly,” 
“perhaps,” “ may have been,” “the conjecture may be hazarded,” “it 
may be assumed,” “ we may imagine,” introducing speculations of little 
or no value, which detract from the otherwise scholarly character of the- 
VOL. VIII. — XO. 31. 37 
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work. In a “ Life of Jesus,” where the constructive imagination of the 
writer must, of necessity, fill in the vague outline of the evangelists in 
such a way as, if possible, to give verisimilitude to the picture, such 
conjectures would have a more fitting place. 
Grorce L. Cary. 
Meapviiz THEoxoaican ScHoor. 


Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 
Professor of Indian-Iranian languages in Columbia University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xv, 314, and map. 


We owe a great debt of gratitude to the young and enthusiastic pro- 
fessor of Indo-Iranian languages in Columbia University for the book 
which he has here given us, and for that which he has promised. The 
present book deals wholly with Zoroaster. That which is to follow will 
treat of the religion which is connected with his name. The work before 
us is a monument of learning and industry. It is divided into two 
parts. The first part, which consists of 143 pages, is designed for the 
general reader. The second part consists of appendices, and is more 
technical. This arrangement is a very happy one. It enables each 
reader to find just what he wants. If the reader does not accept the 
view of the author in regard to any matter, he at least knows precisely 
on what this view rests, and he has before him the material on which he 
can form his own judgment. What the author cannot give is the trained 
mind of the specialist, in which all this material co-exists, as it were, in 
solution, so that his judgment has a weight greater than the enumeration 
of the facts upon which it rests would necessarily imply. 

The subject of which the work treats has always been felt to be 
very obscure. In this respect the position of Zoroaster is very dif- 
ferent from that of Buddha. In regard to the latter, there is, prac- 
tically speaking, a general consensus of scholars as to the time in which . 
he lived. The nature of his teaching and its relation to the habits of 
thought of the people among whom it sprang up are also more or less 
definitely known. In the case of Zoroaster similar facts are involved in 
obscurity. Certain things, indeed, are clear from the sacred books. He 
taught a religion and a morality of a high order. His religion was free 
from asceticism, for he was the head of a family. He was persecuted 
and driven from his home. His work survived and bore fruit. Here we 
have the grand outlines that present to us a living man. For the rest, 
we have only popular legend or tradition. Professor Jackson lends the 
weight of his authority to the view that finds in this tradition a heart of 
truth. 

It is interesting that this work which seeks to establish the solid reality 
of the man on the basis of tradition should follow so soon that of Pro- 
fessor Darmesteter, who sought to do for Zoroaster what Sénart sought 
vainly to do for Buddha, —to transform him into a meteorological 
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myth. In the second edition of his work (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. III.), Professor Darmesteter did not insist upon this view. He, how- 
ever, took a position equally startling in assigning to the Mazdean litera- 
ture a date much later than any that had been previously suggested. It 
may be remarked that Professor Jackson has not thought it worth 
while to give any attention to the position of Darmesteter, either with 
reference to the person of Zoroaster or to the date of the sacred books. 
Those who cannot agree with Professor Jackson in regard to the value 
of the legend as a source of historical knowledge may still be grateful to 
him for presenting this legend in so attractive and convenient a shape. 
The result reached by the author is that Zoroaster “sprang up in the 
seventh century before the Christian era, somewhere in the land between 
the Indies and the Tigris” (pp. 10-11). Elsewhere the era of the 
activity of Zoroaster is placed between the latter half of the seventh 
century B. c. and the middle of the sixth century (pp. 15 and 174). 
That is, he was born, as before stated, in the latter half of the seventh 
century, and his activity continued into the sixth. This result, however, 
is given simply as approximately correct (p. 174). 

It will be seen that this is a work that no student of the history of 
religions can neglect. Doubtless, some of its special results will be dis- 
puted, but there can be no dispute as to the value of the work itself. 


C. C. Everzrt. 
Harvarp University. 


Ramakrishna, His Life and Sayings. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
Mutter. Pp. xii, 200. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. 


The nucleus of this book is an account of the life and teachings of 
Ramakrishna, a modern “ Indian saint,” who lived between the years 
1833 and 1886. Professor Miller’s apparent object in writing the vol- 
ume was to illustrate for the benefit of Indian statesmen, missionaries 
and students of philosophy and comparative religion the fact that for 
each of them there are elements of life and thought in the great penin- 
sula that should inspire their respect and influence their action in their 
various spheres. The veteran author desired to show that, notwithstand- 
ing the polysyllabic nonsense of theosophy and “esoteric” Buddhism, 
there is often revealed in the life and utterances of religious teachers in 
India such a profundity of conception and exaltation of vision as evince 
a lofty perception and knowledge of God and his love. 

The story of Ramakrishna (we omit to italicize letters in his name) 
follows lines perfectly familiar to the student of Indian religion. His 
parents were of the Brahman caste and faithful to their ideas of duty, 
and their child was himself strict in his adherence to Brahman ortho- 
doxy. His birth was foretold to his father in a dream, and also that he 
was to be an incarnation of Vishnu. We are prepared by this to learn 
of his precocity as a child in learning, memory and judgment, even that 
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he repeated in his own youth the teaching of the doctors by Christ. At 
the age of sixteen he revolted at scholastic discussions on being and 
non-being, reality and illusion. His early aim was to attain a realiza- 
tion of the presence of God in his own life. He became a rather re- 
luctant devotee of the goddess Kali, yet into this service he threw him- 
self with the intensity of a Hindu fanatic. At last, when he was in the 
trance state (a condition with him often self-induced), she revealed 
herself to him and often thereafter she was his companion. He entered 
the ascetic life, became a yogin, pursued his studies under the tutelage 
of a Brahman lady, finally crowning his pursuit of knowledge under 
a teacher of the Vedanta and becoming his teacher’s teacher. He 
married when a boy, according to Indian custom,’a girl about five whom 
he did not see again until she was seventeen; she then came to him 
in his retirement, accepted her position as the wife of an ascetic, and 
remained near him to perform such wifely duties as the preparation of 
his food. He earned repute as a guru or teacher, though he disclaimed 
the title. He left a large number of logia or sayings which have been 
collected and written down by his pupils. Of these logia, Professor 
Miller reproduces here three hundred and ninety-five, which came to 
him through Vivekananda, a pupil of the subject of the sketch. Our 
author makes very clear that. such men as Mozoomdar, Keshub Chun- 
der Sen and Vivekananda, besides a host of lesser notables, were pro- 
foundly influenced by Ramakrishna. Indeed, it is no slight impress that 
this teacher has left upon his country. 

Professor Miller has done more, however, than give us the life and 
teachings of Ramakrishna. In order to reproduce for us the surround- 
ings in which this teacher lived and the atmosphere which is so per- 
vasive in modern India, the distinguished author has prefixed a brief 
account of three similar teachers contemporary with the man about whom 
the book is chiefly concerned. He has also furnished a lucid account of 
the Vedanta philosophy in its three schools. This philosophy sums up 
the basis of the new religious teaching, as well as of that which has 
for twelve centuries been so influential in India. 

One paragraph in the volume stands out because of its especial 
interest. It is that on “The Dialogic Process,” by which the author 
means the irrepressible miraculizing tendencies of devoted disciples. 
This is the “ Aberglaube” which Matthew Arnold so lucidly expounds 
in “ Literature and Dogma” —alike the bane and the despair of the 
scientific historian. The inevitability of this “miraculizing tendency,” 
begotten of the ardent admiration of ardent disciples, is finely illustrated 
by the fact that Max Miller confesses himself staggered by apparently 
irrefragable evidence for the occurrence of events which his common 
sense sternly rejects. But it is a law of history that circles of legend 
gather about any unordinary personage, most of all about a religious 
teacher. 
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With such a subject the Oxford professor could make nothing but an 
interesting book. But from the point of view of comparative religion 
the most interesting part is the collection of logia. This part of the 
book would be good reading for the Anglican bishop who pleaded for 
support of missions upon the ground that “hundreds of heathen were 
going to perdition every minute for the lack of Christian teaching.” 
Only, that bishop would not be liftely to discern the Christlike spirit 
pervading many of the sayings. To be sure there is often present the 
possibility, even the probability, that these sayings reflect Christian 
influence (see particularly No. 204); yet at other times the expression 
and thought are so purely Indian that, if a Christian element has entered, 
it has passed through the crucible of the Brahman teacher’s mind. 
Here are some specimens of the shorter utterances. No. 342. “So 
long as the religious devotee cries, ‘Come, O Lord; come, O Lord,’ 
with lip-prayers only, verily the Lord will never come; when the 
Lord does come, the heart of the devotee will melt in divine emotion, 
and his loud utterances will all cease forever. The Lord cannot delay 
in coming when man calls upon Him from the depths of his heart over- 
flowing with deep love and devotion.” No. 235. “A tree, laden with 
fruit, always bends low. So, if thou wantest to be great, be low and 
meek.” No. 266. “The soiled mirror never reflects the rays of the 
sun, and the impure and unclezn in heart who are subject to illusion 
never perceive the glory of the Venerable. Bur THE PURE IN HEART 
SEE THE LorD, as the clear mirror reflects the sun. Be holy, then.” See 
also No. 187, too long to be reproduced here. 

The volume is encouraging reading for missionary Christians. While 
the asceticism and contempt of the marriage relation evinced are con- 
trary to Christian ideas, the facts adduced are additional though un- 
needed proof that God has not left Himself without a witness in even 
darkest India. The book should broaden sympathy by showing how 
profound an apprehension of God may exist amid surroundings we are 
accustomed to call “ pagan.” 

Grorce W. GILMORE. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


Bird Gods. By Cartes De Kay, with an accompaniment of Decorations 
by George Wharton Edwards. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1899. 
Mr. De Kay is a clever writer and a careful scholar. The result 

of this combination is a book at once charming, interesting, instructive 

and suggestive. The subject that he has chosen is one of great im- 

portance in the study of religions. By all ancient peoples, birds were 

held in great regard. Their habits aroused curiosity. Their flight 
made them appear as mediators between the earth and the heavenly 
bodies and it was natural for them to be looked upon as gods or re- 
garded as symbols of gods. Mr. De Kay, while not exclusively occupied 
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with this phase of bird-lore, devotes his chief attention to it. In suc- 
cession he takes up such birds as the dove, the woodpecker, the cuckoo, 
the peacock, the swan and the eagle, and he has gathered together from 
various parts of the world the ideas popularly held about these creatures, 
the legends to which they gave rise and the traditions that gathered 
about them. From this point of view alone the book is of great value 
to the student, though it should b@ added that Mr. De Kay makes no 
pretense of furnishing a complete body of material. He has done well 
to make a selection and with singular skill he has picked out such tales 
and incidents and beliefs as have a real importance. So in his chapter 
on the owl he has brought together just the kind of material which 
bears on the Greek symbolism associating Pallas Athene with this 
animal. When, however, we come to the interpretation of the symbol 
and to assigning the reason for attributing the owl to the Athenian 
goddess, we touch upon slippery soil. 

Mr. De Kay’s key unlocks some of the mysteries, but not all. He is 
at times too much under the influence of the philologists, whereas, if one 
thing is clear, it is that philology cannot help us very much in the 
thorny field of mythology. Conditions of thought which produced cer- 
tain associations of ideas must be taken into account, and indeed the 
study of a people’s way of looking at things is perhaps the sole hope 
of reaching a satisfactory explanation of early myths. However, the 
fact that there is room for legitimate differences of opinion does not 
detract from Mr. De Kay’s merits nor does it alter the circumstance 
that in his proposed interpretations he has distinctly advanced over his 
predecessors. 

Special attention should be called to the handsome manner in which 
the book has been printed and to the artistic illustrations with which 
Mr. Edwards has embellished it. 


Morris JAstTrow, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Through Nature to God. By Joun Fiske. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In our New England communities it was quite enough to say that 
Phillips Brooks would preach to bring together a thronging audience. 
Similarly, it is enough to announce a new book by John Fiske to send a 
multitude of expectant readers to its pages. Here is such a new book. 
To tell of the vigor of its thought or the clarity of its style is wholly 
unnecessary, to commend it as instructive or suggestive wholly superflu- 
ous; and we turn to it at once as to a somewhat unique specimen of a 
well-known flower to study the botany it illustrates. 

The book is about the size of “The Idea of God,” and it discusses 
related themes. Its three sections, treating of Evil, Altruism, and 
Religion, were written independently one of another, yet the wise reader 
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will find each a stadium of a continuous thought. The author first deals 
with the problem of evil. He finds evil a mystery, and as such he 
leaves it; the old question how a heavenly benevolence may be, and at 
the same time the sorrow of the world, he does not answer. He does, 
however, speak for evil a reconciling word by showing the relation it 
sustains to the evolution and upward trend of humanity. He bears in 
upon us the truth that evil, however forbidding in aspect, is an ifdis- 
pensable schoolmaster ; that the light without shadow and peace without 
strife that are so important a feature of our Paradisiac reveries, if not 
impossible to experience, were a blank to consciousness. Such felicity 
were as that of the infant that is simply comfortable and knows no more. 
The tree of the knowledge of good is also the tree of the knowledge of 
evil: the fruit whose eating imparts either must impart both. We know 
only through limitation and contrast. In my conception no more than 
in my picture can there be a foreground without a background. An 
unvarying temperature would yield the sense neither of heat nor of 
cold; unbroken light were relatively to my consciousness no light; a 
world of one color would be to me a colorless world. The eyeless fishes 
in Mammoth Cave, having no discernment of light, can have no sense 
of darkness ; and whatever wonders might open before me could another 
sense be given me, I am in consciousness no poorer in that they are shut 
out from me. These truths we may carry as analogies to the problem 
we are contemplating. With health never broken no consciousness of 
health were possible ; unclouded joy were joy unrealized ; in a world with- 
out injustice, justice were never known; but for the sense of sin, an Infi- 
nite Holiness were undreamed. Browning reasons well : — 

All ’s lend and borrow ; 

Good, see, wants evil, 

Joy demands sorrow, 

Angel weds devil ! 


So. ever the good we would win were lost to vision with the extinction 
of the evil we would shun; and there were no progress to man without 
an incentive and a light. This is not new doctrine, but in Dr. Fiske’s 
clear and vigorous statement it is as good as new. But what is the goal ? 
It is only on the background of evil that we discern the good, and the 
evolutionist is of all men bound to see the “steady gain of man;” and 
does not that gain imply leaving behind that evil, at least that moral 
evil, on whose background the good is discernible? On the upward 
climb, when earth at length is out of sight, must not our heaven vanish, 
and progress cease, because it has distanced its own condition? Dr. 
Fiske leads us to this reflection by some remarks on the relativity of 
evil: “In the process of spiritual evolution, therefore, evil must needs 
be present. But the nature of evolution also requires that it should be 
evanescent. In the higher stages that which is worse than the best need 
no longer be positively bad.” A little farther on he adds: “ From the 
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general analogies furnished in the process of evolution, we are entitled to 
hope that, as it approaches its goal and man comes nearer to God, the 
fact of evil will lapse into a mere memory, in which the shadowed past 
shall serve as a background for the realized glory of the present.” With 
the most benevolent wishes for the future of our race we cannot accept 
from our author this comforting forecast. A background of memory 
alone would surely be a fading background ; and even if it were organ- 
ized in the race, millenniums of inexperience of evil would dissipate it 
at last, and thus we come to the conclusion from which our author 
‘apparently would:save us, but by a dike too frail. It seems to us a 
wiser doctrine which maintains that the moral scale is infinite and that at 
no height can the eternal distinction of good and evil become less vivid, 
only more so as we behold with clearer vision. Morally as physically, 
we live under a zenith that ever rises as we rise, so that however far we 
may be from earth we are still no nearer heaven. At whatever height 
of attainment, therefore, it must be with us as now, the good seen ever 
against its possible antithesis. 

In the second section the author discusses the ethical aspect of evolu- 
tion, maintaining against Professor Huxley’s Romanes lecture that the 
cosmical process is ethical in its aim and outcome. In dealing with the 
evil of the world he paints with heavy pencil; Mill himself does not 
offer us a darker picture. But he tells us well that “as we recognize 
in the universal strife and slaughter a stern discipline through which the 
standard of animal existence is raised and the life of creatures variously 
enriched, we become to some extent reconciled to the facts.” ‘ Assum- 
ing, as we all do,” says he, “ that the attainment of higher life is in itself 
desirable, our minds cannot remain utterly inhospitable towards things, 
however odicus in themselves, that help towards the desirable end.” 
And to show how this desirable end is reached, and that it is attained 
through a slow unfolding, he retells the evolutionary story, — how in the 
development of mammalian intelligence a point must have been reached 
in the history of one of the primates at which “ variations of intelligence 
were more profitable than variations of body ;” how nature, therefore, 
henceforth devoted her chief interest to this, and thus in the tuition of 
generations intelligence became more and more, until the being whom 
we know as distinctly man appeared upon the scene; how with unfold- 
ing intelligence came the prolongation of infancy with the closer family 
life which it made indispensable (here one misses a reply to Professor 
Giddings’ criticism of this noted hypothesis) ; how from the family came 
the clan. These various stages are reached without breach of continuity, 
yet observe that in the family life, however untutored, some principles 
of ethics are at least tacitly recognized. In the serving of one another 
a due thing is done. Self-consideration has yielded some space to the 
consideration for others. And when, after many days, advance is made 
into the clan, the ethical standard must be well advanced. The clan 
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can only subsist as the individual is subordinate to it, to fight for it, to 
die for it. The conclusion we will state in Dr. Fiske’s own luminous lan- 
guage: “The moment a man’s actions are determined by conscious or 
unconscious reference to a standard outside of himself and his selfish 
motives, he has entered the world of ethics; he has begun to live in a 
moral atmosphere. Egoism has ceased to be all in all, and altruism . . . 
has begun to assert its claim to sovereignty. In the earlier and purely 
animal stages of existence it was right enough for each individual to 
pursue pleasure and avoid pain. . . . But as soon as sociality became 
established, and Nature’s supreme end became the maintenance of the 
clan organization, the standard for the individual’s conduct became 
shifted, permanently and forever shifted. Limits were interposed at 
which pleasure must be resigned and pain endured, even certain death 
encountered, for the sake of the clan; perhaps the individual did not 
always understand it in that way, but at all events it was for the sake of 
some rule recognized in the clan, some rule which, as his mother and all 
his kin had from his earliest infancy inculcated upon him, ought to be 
obeyed.” Here again is a result of the cosmic process: this moral stand- 
ard is reached by evolution, it is not extra-evolutionary. In all this again, 
there is nothing strictly new, though in pursuance of the truth that, 


Though old the thought and oft expressed, 
’T is his at last who says it best, 


we are not sure that, because of his better statement, the author may not 
rightly claim it as peculiarly his own. 

In Dr. Fiske’s final section he deals with the Reality of Religion. 
Here again, in the fundamental conceptions of religion, — a Quasi-Human 
God, an Undying Human Soul, the Ethical Significance of the Unseen 
World, — he finds an issue of the cosmic process. They came when 
they were needed for carrying humanity forward in the career of civili- 
zation. As the eye came forth in response to light and the ear to sound, 
and mother-love to the child’s needs, and fidelity and self-effacement to 
the needs of the clan, so at a critical moment “we see the nascent 
Human Soul vaguely reaching forth toward something akin to itself not 
in the realm of fleeting phenomena but in the Eternal Presence beyond. 
An internal adjustment of ideas was achieved in correspondence with an 
unseen world.” The warrant for these convictions is the good faith of 
the universe, 

Dr. Fiske feels that this presentation is new. It may be new in its 
method, new as an issue of evolution, but in its essence by no means so. 
Argument from the ideal in man to answering realities beyond him is 
no novelty. Thus Modern Philosophy settled its first great postulate. 
From our philosophic Nestor of the Cambridge Divinity School we 
recall a judgment for which the conclusion of Dr. Fiske that “ if the rela- 
tion thus established in the morning twilight of Man’s existence between 
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the Human Soul and a world invisible and immaterial is a relation of 
which only the subjective term is real and the objective term is non- 
existent, . . . it is something utterly without precedent in the whole 
history of creation,” is a fair equivalent. Dr. Martineau in many a pas- 
sage argues thus. Theodore Parker found an Absolute God, a Moral 
Law, and an Immortal Life facts of consciousness, and so religion, for 
its ultimate security, needing not book or dogma, because self-poised. 
All these, however, employed that speculative method which Dr. Fiske 
from first to last repudiates. We who are accustomed to the old high- 
way of metaphysics feel a new inclination to evolution when Dr. Fiske 
draws from it these great assurances. Ought he not to have a kindlier 
word for metaphysics, after so powerfully ratifying its conclusions ? 


A. W. Jackson. 
Concorp, Mass. 


A Theory of Reality. An Essay in Metaphysical System upon the Basis of 
Human Cognitive Experience. By George TrumButt Lapp, Professor 
of Philosophy in Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1899. ; 

This book deserves a fuller notice than it is possible to give within the 
compass of a brief review. The “ Theory of Reality ” is the fifth in a 
series upon which Professor Ladd has been at work for the last fifteen 
or twenty years. In 1887 he published his “Elements of Physiological 
Psychology.” This was followed, in 1894, by his “ Psychology, De- 
scriptive and Explanatory,” and this in turn, a year later, by the “ Phi- 
losophy of Mind.” Having thus prepared the way by preliminary 
studies covering the entire field of psychology, the author turned to the 
wider philosophical questions which he had already partly raised in his 
“ Philosophy of Mind.” In his “ Philosophy of Knowledge,” published 
in 1897, he gave us his “ Erkenntnisstheorie,” and this is now followed in 
the present year by his Metaphysics. Even this does not exhaust the 
energy of this indefatigable worker. For he holds out a vista of future 
studies in Ethics, Asthetics, and the Philosophy of Religion, in which 
the general ontological conclusions of the “Theory of Reality” shall be 
further amplified, enriched and developed. 

No doubt there are advantages in so comprehensive a plan. The 
ground is covered with a thoroughness which would not else be possible. 
But there are corresponding disadvantages. The compactness which is 
necessary to the most effective treatment of a great theme is unattain- 
able. Repetition is unavoidable. The reader is constantly referred 
back to premises in volumes which have preceded and forward to con- 
clusions which have not yet been reached. There is danger of losing 
sight of the forest because of the number of the trees. In what follows 
therefore it is important to remember that we are not dealing with a 


complete philosophical system, but only with one of its most important 
parts. 
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As our author conceives the relation between the Theory of Know- 
ledge and Metaphysics, the former gives a critical analysis of human 
knowledge with a view to determine its necessary assumptions. The 
latter unfolds these assumptions in the effort to discover their signifi- 
cance as a revelation of reality. Metaphysics thus becomes the doctrine 
of the necessary forms of human knowledge “ considered as the forms of 
all reality” (p. 25). This determines the order of treatment. After 
an introductory chapter on the “Nature of Metaphysics” and a pre- 
liminary discussion of “Phenomenon and Actuality,” in which it is 
shown that, whatever the distinction between the two, it is not that 
between spheres that are mutually exclusive (p. 47), the author passes to 
an analysis of the conception of Reality. He shows that the reality 
with which metaphysics has to do is not a pale abstract unverifiable 
Ding-an-sich, but the reality of actual present experience with all its 
wealth of concrete and varied content, and its rich emotional suggestion. 
It is by analyzing our “ cognitive experience with concrete things” that 
we are to find, if anywhere, the answer to the metaphysical problem 
(p. 63). Thus it comes to pass that, while our knowledge of a thing as 
real involves its presentation to experience under a variety of thought- 
forms (the categories), “there belongs also to the reality of every being 
given in experience somewhat more than is obvious simply to all thought- 
forms” (p. 61). This “somewhat more ” is the very sense of existence 
itself, which we know at first hand only in ourselves, and which we 
conceive “as a potency of manifesting itself in a variety of ways” 
(p. 75). When we speak of a thing as real we attribute to it a core of 
self-activity similar to that which we feel in ourselves, and which we call 
will (p. 70). Summing up positively then the conception of reality, we 
find that it contains these elements. 1. It isa fact (present both as 
subject and object in sense-perception and self-consciousness). 2. It is 
an actor or agent. 3. It is connection according to some law. What 
the laws are to which all being must conform, it is the object of meta- 
physics to discover. 

This brings us to the next branch of the discussion, — the treatment of 
the categories. Professor Ladd gives more than three hundred pages 
(pp. 84-393) to this subject. His plan includes, besides a chapter on 
Reality as a Harmony of the Categories, a treatment of Particular 
Things and their Qualities, of Change and Becoming, of Relation, Time, 
Space and Motion, Force and Causation, Measure and Quantity, Num- 
ber and Unity, Forms and Laws, and finally Teleology, which Professor 
Ladd, undaunted by the criticism of Kant and his successors, includes 
among the necessary forms not merely of thought but of things. 

The general thesis which the author maintains is that the laws of 
thought are also the laws of things; that each real thing is, in some 
true sense, a harmony of all the categories. The doctrine of antinomies, 
whether as applied by Kant to the categories as forms of reality, or by 
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Mr. Bradley, in more radical fashion, to the world of thought, our author 
rejects, holding, as he has already shown more fully in his “ Philosophy 
of Knowledge ” (chapter xiv.) that such a doctrine rests upon miscon- 
ception and careless definition. To the proof of the harmony of the 
categories both as laws of thought and as forms of things the detailed 
discussion of the book is devoted. 

The more positive conclusions to which the author is led by his study 
of the categories he sums up as follows. 1. “ All the categories are 
forms both of knowledge and being that are actually and indubitably 
realized in all our cognitive experience with the Self.” 2. “ All the 
real beings that are known as Things, together with their attributes, 
changes, relations, laws, etc., are made actual in our cognitive experience 
only as there are projected into them, so to speak, the same forms of 
Being which I know the Self to have.” 3. “The Unity in a world of 
Reality which all things and all minds have is known in terms of an all- 
inclusive and Absolute Self. Only the conception of ‘Self-hood’ can 
bring into actual and cognizable Unity that complex of concrete realities 
which both the workaday and the scientific experience of the race con- 
tains” (pp. 109, 110). 

In the concluding portion of the book Professor Ladd develops more 
fully this idea of an Absolute Self. He is indeed careful not to claim 
for our knowledge of the Absolute that immediacy which can be main- 
tained for our knowledge of individual objects, but he thinks that some 
such synthesis may be made valid by the preceding analysis (p. 398). 
The higher we rise in the scale of being, the more perfectly the concep- 
tion of selfhood is realized. We know things “as imperfect and inferior 
selves ” (p. 403). We know ourselves as realizing selfhood in various 
degrees. We are forced by the entire process of our thought to regard 
the world as aunity. Where, then, shall we find this unity if not in the 
conception of an Absolute Self? To show that this conception accounts 
satisfactorily for the facts of experience is the object of the chapters on 
Matter, on Nature and Spirit, and on the Actuality of the Ideal. To 
define it further, to clear it of misconceptions, and to outline briefly the 
relations to which a more detailed study of ethics and religion might be 
supposed to lead is the object of the chapter on the Absolute and the 
World. In a final “Summary and Conclusion” the author reviews the 
course of his previous investigations and sums up the conclusions to 
which he has been led. 

This brief outline gives but an imperfect suggestion of the rich mate- 
rial contained in Professor Ladd’s book. Detailed criticism is, of course, 
impossible here. We have space only for a few general remarks. 

First of all, we welcome the book as one more indication that we are 
passing out from under the dominion of the positivist and agnostic ten- 
dency in philosophy. Professor Ladd is a firm believer in the rationality 
of the world ; in the ability of thought, reverent and fearless, to find its 
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way to the true meaning of things. This is a conviction avhich is, to be 
sure, not new, but which is still far from common. In bringing to an 
age “that half believes it half believes” a message of trust in its own 
faculties, our author has performed a service for which all who love truth 
owe him their gratitude. 

But let no one suppose that the metaphysic which is here presented to 
us is the old, abstract metaphysic of the pure reason, which thought to 
approach reality just in the measure that it stripped the objects of know- 
ledge of their concrete features and reduced them to empty forms. On 
the contrary, the reality of which Professor Ladd seeks to give the 
theory is the reality of actual life with all its rich and varied content. 
Here his previous studies in psychology and in the physical and biolo- 
gical sciences have stood him in good stead. In the most abstract dis- 
cussions of the categories we are continually brought back to the test of 
actual concrete experience. This strong foundation of positive fact, is, 
we take it, one of the chief merits of the book. Theologians who have 
been attracted by the concreteness and warmth of the Ritschlian theo- 
logy, and yet feel the need of a firmer grasp on reality than that theory 
seems to give, may learn much from Professor Ladd’s method. 

The positive metaphysics which the book gives us is a form of Ideal- 
istic Monism, in that the ultimate reality is regarded as an Absolute 
Self. But this monism is so conceived as to be consistent with the rela- 
tive dualism of actual experience. The full discussion of the problems 
involved in the effort to define the relation between the Absolute and the 
World is reserved by the author for later works. So far as stated in 
this book, his conclusions may be summed up in the following sentences : 
“ All the objects in the world have for their Subject the Absolute ; all 
the relatively independent centres of self-activity, of the forth-putting 
and reception of forces, of causal action and influence, have their Ground 
in the Will of the Absolute ; and all the forms, laws, and ideal ends of 
the world are realizations of the Ideas of the Absolute ” (p. 527). 


Wm. Apams Brown. 
Unton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Lucifer, a Theological Tragedy. By Grorce Santayana. Chicago: 

Herbert Stone & Co. 

The qualities which mark Mr. Santayana’s earlier writings — ‘The 
Sense of Beauty” and the “Sonnets” —are present again in “ Lucifer, 
a Theological Tragedy.” There is the same frequent beauty and dis- 
tinction of thought and phrase, and the same contemplative philosophy. 
In the first two books the author’s personality is felt throughout —a 
thoroughly individual way of looking at things and a gracefully character- 
istic manner of expression. In the best parts of “ Lucifer” the same 
qualities are apparent. Christ, Hermes, Lucifer and the other great 
personages of the poem express in chiselled language their sifted 
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thought, and there are phrases in “ Lucifer,” which for unsuperfluous 
meaning and rich suggestiveness because of the style surpass, perhaps, 
anything in the earlier books. 

But there are waste places in “ Lucifer,” a fact which is not true of 
the beautifully complete, and almost completely beautiful “Sense of 
Beauty” and “Sonnets.” It is only the longer speeches in “ Luci- 
fer” which count — the longer speeches which enable the speaker to tell 
about himself and his ideas. The dramatic form ofthe poem necessi- 
tates many transitions between speeches and a considerable number of 
events. These places are without movement, and, as knitting together 
a story, have only a vague outline interest. There seems to be little 
a-doing in the play, which is yet concerned with the most gigantic of all 
subjects. Neither events nor characters give the impression of great 
dramatic significance, and yet the story is about the greatest things 
which ever happened in the world of man’s historic ideas — the triumph 
of Christianity, the fall of Paganism, the fall of Lucifer, their mutual 
relations and fates. The story goes on in a gentle minor of reflection, 
quietly, more as comment on the events than as a presentation of them. 
It is consequently a thin although a very beautiful note that is struck, 
amidst these ghosts of the large spiritual forces which have determined 
man’s fate. 

This is said more as description than as iinfavorable criticism, for the 
book is, as the sub-title tells us, a “ theological tragedy,” and the author 
himself, in one of the sonnets, has characterized the atmosphere in which 
the metaphysician and theologian live as “thin.” So that the lack of 
movement, the lack of sensuous imagery, the lack of vividness, of the 
feeling of something tremendous occurring, serve to emphasize and lay 
bare the theological conceptions which form the substance of the poem 
and which is the element added to those contributed by the earlier 
books. . 

Into these theological conceptions the author has put an extraordinary 
intimacy. A very unusual grasp on general conceptions is shown. The 
nature of Paganism, the nature of Christianity, the nature of the Devil, 
are conceived with clearness and distinction. The book breathes a daily 
interest in the sensuous beauty of innocent form, the mystic redemption 
of an old world, and the proud consciousness of personal and therefore 
devilish superiority. It isa rare spectacle — that of fair and at the same 
time personal attitude towards values which usually call for partisan- 
ship. But Mr. Santayana is a philosopher, and a philosopher who sym- 
pathizes warmly with the inner nature of Paganism, of Christianity and 
of the Devil. He has given the Devil the greater amount of space, and 
the most complicated character, but in the midst of his splendor has 
made him so unhappy and perverse that the simple beauty of Christ and 
Hermes has far greater charm to the reader who is old enough not to 
want to be miserable. 
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The plot of the poem in itself is of little importance. The characters 
explain themselves by talk rather than by the force of events. But the 
distinctions between the different ideas of theology are expressed with 
such beauty that several of the scenes rise to heights not only of noble 
diction and philosophical eloquence, but also of striking characterization. 
Lucifer, Hermes and Christ seem to be the best as characters, and it is 
they who express the most clearly defined theological ideas. Lucifer, 
the hero of the tragedy, egoistic, proud, fierce for truth, suffering for the 
love which Christ brings to him through Hermes, is a noble character, 
but yet true to his nature as fiend because of what is, in spite of its 
picturesqueness, a hideous egotism. The theological ideas embodied in 
Lucifer are exceedingly numerous. He represents at once the rebellion 
from God, the love of Paganism, the love of truth and the Byronic 
desire for solitary unhappiness and importance. In the scene where he 
begs Christ to allow Hermes to visit Heaven, his character and that of 
Christ appear with uncommon distinctness and beauty. Lucifer tells 
Christ how Hermes’ “ beauty and angelic mind” won him and induced 
him to lay the “truth” before the pagan, asks Christ how he could open 
Heaven to man, that “ vilest dust ” and close it toa god. When Christ 
is steadfast in his refusal to admit Hermes, Lucifer threatens, taunting 
the son of God with his apparently weak and unarmed state and threat- 
ening him with death : — 


Thou, who wouldst seem to guide the hand of death 
Shalt fall beneath the sickle. Every groan ; 
Scatters thine irrecoverable breath 

Into the vast inane. 


Such is the invincible egotism of the devil that he alone is immortal, 
as he thinks, for he alone is the truth. But Christ makes a beautiful 
speech in which is lighted up that aspect of the Devil which makes him 
the devil of common condemnation : — 


Unteachable! Is God not the Lord of Hosts ? 

The arms that against his bosom fly 

His own strength drives, and in thy mutiny 

He triumphs, and is mighty in thy boasts. 

What need of sentinel to guard the shore 

When he is master of the embosoming sea, 

When his the wave, the bark, the sail, the oar, 

And his the sinews of his enemy ? 

O Lucifer, couldst thou behold thy soul, 

As it lies open to my Father’s sight, 

The gathering clouds of pity fast would roll 
Across thine eyes, to hide thy proper plight, 
And rain on thy parched heart in showers light 
Of sweet humility. Woe to the vain 
And raging will that hugs its mortal pain. 
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Thou chafest at the limits of thy wit 
Whose meek quietus were to live resigned 
And serve the elder will that fashioned it. 
For in the bosom of the infinite 

Thou hast thy life, and thy forsaken woes 
Like foam on the false bosom of a wave, 
Rise in vain fury, impotently rave 

A moment only. Then thy proud will goes 
Whither the billow sinks or the wind blows. 


Thus the characters talk throughout, revealing the nature of one 
another, and in all this elaboration of the general ideas underlying the 
three great spiritual experiences of man there is an unusual acuteness 
and at the same time an unusual simplicity as the result of long ponder- 
ing on a few great subjects. But what, after all, constitutes the great 
charm of the book is the manner of it, the style, the contemplative, 
impersonal spirit, the cool reflection, the chaste and elevated phrase — 
those qualities which suggest the rarely interesting personality of the 
author. And it is this which makes a book. “ Life seen through a 
temperament” is literature. The life which “Lucifer” tells about is 
common property, but the temperament it is seen through is not; and 
‘ the art of the author has put that temperament into “Lucifer.” There- 
fore “ Lucifer” is a real book. 

Hutcuins Hapeoop. 

New Yor. 


Psychology and Life. By Hugo Mtnsterserc. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Pp. xiv, 286. 1899. 


The proposition, often made but never acted upon, to have in the 
Harvard Divinity School instructors of the various theological systems 
in order that Aquinas and Luther, Calvin, Channing and Wesley, any 
or all of these, may speak through sympathetic scholars to apprecia- 
tive students pledged io one or seeking truth in all, does not seem so 
visionary as it once did, since we have become familiar with the diverse 
habits of thought represented in the philosophical department of the 
University. For theology is but theistic philosophy and denominational 
differences are as the views of divergent philosophical schools ; hence if 
philosophers like Professor James and Professor Miinsterberg can teach 
amicably in the same institution, to the advantage of its students, there is 
at least a chance for rival theologies to interpret each in its own way the 
wonderful works of God. There is no “Harvard School” of philo- 
sophic thought, and Harvard students are invited to prove all things as 
well as urged to hold fast that which is good in philosophy. It is espe- 
cially fortunate that this book appears so soon after Professor James’ 
“The Will to Believe,” and the Ingersoll lecture on Immortality, 
which differ from it so radically in spirit, method and results, for in the 
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inevitable comparison the salient features of each system come more 
clearly into view. When Professor Miinsterberg wrote “The philosopher 
who bases the hope of immortality on a theory of brain functions and 
enjoys the facts which cannot be psychologically explained stands, it seems 
to me, upon the same ground with the astronomer who seeks with his 
telescope for a place in the universe where no space exists, and where 
there would be thus undisturbed room for God and the eternal bodiless 
souls,” he may not have thought of the Ingersoll lecture on Immortality, 
but his readers know where there is a head that fits the hat. The chap- 
ter on Mysticism has an even more pronounced reference; speaking of 
the alleged facts of the communication of departed spirits with living 
men, Professor Miinsterberg says: “One sweeping word is sufficient. 
- . - The psychologist rejects everything without exception. . . . The 
scientist does not admit a compromise; with regard to this he flatly 
denies the possibility. . . . The facts as they are claimed do not exist, 
and never will exist, and no debate makes the situation better.” This is 
a strong @ priori denial of the work and the results upon which men 
quite as distinguished in science and psychology as Professor Minster- 
berg have staked their professional reputations. Professor James has 
boldly said: “ Science so far as science denies such exceptional occur- 
rences lies prostrate in the dust for me, and the most urgent intellec- 
tual need which I feel at present is that science be built up again in a 
form in which such things may have a positive place.” Evidently, and 
happily, Harvard is not a place of “perfect and abject unanimity” in 
the philosophical department. 

It must be understood, however, that Professor Minsterberg’s attitude 
is not capricious but deliberate, and is the outcome of his system of 
thought. It is not so very long ago that Higher Criticr of the Bible 
sought fair and untroubled field for their investigations by declaring that 
conclusions as to the origin and composition of the books of the Bible 
did not in the least affect its religious worth and sanctions. Similarly 
a deep rift has been made between theology and religion, as if each 
stood in a world by itself, so that theology might change radically with- 
out in the: least affecting the religious life. In like manner Professor 
Minsterberg discriminates sharply between the worlds of objects and of 
values, with the former of which alone psychology has to deal. Unlike 
most experts, whose tendency is to magnify each his own specialty and 
extend its boundaries to the utmost, Professor Miinsterberg is chiefly 
anxious to limit the field of psychology by a Chinese wall of definition, 
Psychology aims to describe and explain mental states, but this requires 
that they shall be analyzed into component parts (as physical science 
resolves matter into atoms), which, as sensations, are connected with 
physical processes by which they become subject to the law of causality. 
Psychology, therefore, does not deal with reality but with a special and 


complicated transformation of reality in the service of logical aims ; 
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hence “it has nothing to assert in regard to the interpretation and appre- 
ciation of our real freedom and duty, our real values and ideals.” Obvi- 
ously this view involves an unusual use of terms; only mental activity in 
feelings, emotions, judgments and volitions is real,and the instant any 
mental act becomes the object of thought it passes out of the world of 
reality; hence “ whatever is thought as existing cannot have reality.” 
Life alone is real; in the contemplation of life, which involves its recon- 
struction by our interests and needs, we definitively part company with 
reality. Hence truth means objective value for thought and “that a 
fact is true in the world of psychical facts means that it is selected as fit 
for a special logical purpose ; and, if the telepathic facts for instance are 
not suited to that purpose, they are not true according to the only con- 
sistent standard of truth.” Similarly a physicist might say that energy 
alone is real, and that the forces with which he has to do are mere trans- 
formations of energy to meet intellectual needs and, as transformed, 
unreal. Manifestly one who conceives of reality as the thinking of an 
Infinite Mind and of truth as the union of the finite with the Infinite 
can have little sympathy with Professor Miinsterberg’s cardinal thought 
upon which every discussion turns, and will marvel much at the sentence 
with which the essay on Psychology and Physiology concludes. “The 
seeker for truth creates, like the sculptor who takes the valueless clay of 
reality to transform it under his hands into the precious plastic work 
which harmonizes with his ideals.” 

Naturally, therefore, the author impresses one as the champion of his 
convictions rather than as a calm seeker after truth. In the preface we 
read: “I do not want to entertain by these papers, I want to fight,” and 
the martial metaphors with which his pages reek sometimes becloud the 
thought. This temper seems most conspicuously unphilosophical in the 
essay on Mysticism in which the author fights quixotically with fantas- 
tic imitations and accidents of the genuine mysticism. To him mysticism 
means merely telepathy, teleurgy, the hidden self and spirit communica- 
tion. To which category does the mysticism of Emerson belong? He 
was no telepathist, mesmerist, or mind-healer; he fell into no trances 
which gave revelations of truth by means of crystal vision, automatic 
writing or spirits that peep and mutter. A discussion of mysticism 
which finds no place for such mysticism as that of Emerson cannot be 
adequate or just. 

Once comprehending, although it may be rejecting the author’s 
point of view, one finds these essays exceptionally stimulating. If the 
author fights, he fights with splendid vigor, and in many cases one may 
accept his conclusions the more heartily because disagreeing with his 
premises. 


W. W. Fenn. 


First Unrrarian Cuurcu, Cuicaco. 
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Outline of Practical Sociology. By Carrout D. Wricut, LL.D. Pp. 

xxv, 431. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This is the first volume of an “ American Citizen Series,” edited by 
Professor A. B. Hart, of Harvard University, which bids fair to be im- 
portant and valuable. The editor prefixes some pages of suggestions to 
students and of bibliography; in the short list of works on the princi- 
ples of sociology an omission to be regretted is that of Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie’s admirable “ Introduction to Social Philosophy.” Special 
bibliographies are prefixed to each chapter. After twenty pages of 
introductory matter on the general nature of society and sociology, in 
which he sides with the psychological school of Tarde and Baldwin, 
Colonel Wright begins his treatment with chapters on population, its 
distribution in the United States (the whole volume is, of course, written 
with “special reference to American conditions”) according to section, 
sex, age, city and country, and the proportion of native and foreign 
elements. “ Questions of population ” are also the subject of Part III. 
Here, as elsewhere throughout the volume, the author occupies his well- 
known position of reasoned optimism, in which he has the desirable 
support of experience and the philosophic mind. He refuses to be 
alarmed by the tide of immigration, while recognizing the peculiar duties 
it lays upon us. The “ special problems of city. life” are treated with a 
plain inclination toward the enlargement and enrichment of urban life, 
but without that committal to ambitious proposals of indiscriminate 
municipalization which marks a certain school. 

Part II. discusses social and political units, and Part IV. questions of 
the family — marriage and divorce, education, and the work of women 
and children. Colonel Wright’s views on these matters are well-known 
to the readers of the long series of informing and sagacious reports from 
the Massachusetts and the National Labor Bureaus; his liberality in 
regard to divorce is due to his pity for the facts of hasty marriage, and 
makes no approach to license. In Part V. on the “ Labor System” the 
author is again drawing upon the full storehouse of his reports and 
review articles, while he praises the new system of large-scale production 
by machinery, and commends codperation, profit-sharing, arbitration and 
friendly interest of the employer in his employees, as solvents of labor 
troubles. In Part VI. Colonel Wright treats luminously of the accumu- 
lation of wealth, poverty, the relation of art to social well-being, and 
the question about the rich growing richer and the poor poorer, which 
he answers in the negative as regards the poor. Part VII. is given 
to “the defense of society,” and is concerned with crime, temperance, 
corporations, trusts and labor organizations. A brief discussion of 
“ Remedies” makes up Part VIII. The volume is abundantly provided 
with diagrams and maps. 

Probably it would not be possible to name a work on applied sociology 
in our language based on a larger and more trustworthy body of inform- 
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ation, pervaded with a finer spirit —at once philanthropic, scientific 
and statesmanlike, and always true to the claims of Bagehot’s “ animated 
moderation.” The book could not present novelties, since its author has 
expressed himself for years on these lines. It could not be a book for 
specialists, because of the wide field to be covered. But it is an em- 
phatic success in achieving what it set out to do — giving the American 
citizen an authentic and well-proportioned review of the social situation. 


Nicnotas P. Ginman. 
MEapvILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Dawn of Reason, or Mental Traits in the Lower Animals. By JamEs 
Werr, M.D. Pp. viii, 234. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


The author of this book certainly does not “put his best foot for- 
ward.” In his very first sentence he tells us that ‘ mind is the result of 
‘nerve, in the beginning of life, neuro-plasmic, action.” In form this is, 
so far as I have noticed, the one awkward sentence in the book; while, so 
far as the substance is concerned, Lotze or James, Du Bois Reymond or 
Spencer, could have shown the author the difficulties in which his propo- 
sition would involve him. In the next paragraph, he tells us that ‘ those 
metaphysical scientists who directed psychological investigation a decade 
ago . . . held that psychos stood upon an independent pedestal, and was 
not affected by, and did not affect, any of the phenomena of life.” In all 
this, the sutor is ultra crepidam. When he seats himself on his bench 
and goes about his proper business, he gives us an extremely interesting 
and helpful piece of work. Perhaps the most interesting, though cer- 
tainly not the most amusing, portion of the book is that in which the 
author shows the presence of the various forms of sensation, and even of 
conscious self-determination in the lowest forms of animal life. Even 
the jelly fish is attracted by light, and, by manipulating the light in a 
proper manner may be made to pass from one side of the aquarium to 
the other, even when it has to swim against a slight current in the water 
(pp. 51, 52). 

The jelly fish is, however, a creature of a comparatively high order. 
The author shows that similar power is possessed by beings far lower in 
the scale. He finds marks of conscious self-determination even among 
the protozoa (p. 41). All this lends plausibility to the suggestion of 
Professor Baldwin that the power of selection is found at the very begin- 
ning of animal life, and adds new interest to Cope’s idea that vegetable 
life was originally a degraded animal life. If the power of choice and 
self-direction are found at the very starting-point of animal life, the fact 
adds to the mysteriousness of this great step in the development of the 
world. In the same connection the author makes valuable suggestions, 
or what to the non-professional reader seem to be such, as to the loca- 
tion of various organs of sensation in the lowly creatures of which he 


speaks. 
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Probably the chapters that have to do with animals of a higher grade 
will attract a wider attention. The chapter entitled “ Astheticism ” is 
specially valuable. In it the original suggestion is made that the dog 
bays at the moon only in places where there is an echo; and that in fact 
he is enjoying the sound of his own voice. I gladly call attention to the 
request of the author that other observers would interest themselves in 
this phenomenon and, if possible, substantiate his results (p. 116). In 
the multitude of instances given of instinct and intelligence there is of 
course the liability to misinterpret the acts of an animal. For instance, 
it is difficult to believe that the male cat, spoken of on page 142, actually 
recognized the kittens as his offspring and was proud of them; and it 
seems scarcely correct to speak of the zeal with which an insect will 
defend its eggs, as illustrating parental affection (pp. 105, 136). While 
some of the examples in this part of the book are familiar, the author 
gives many interesting facts that have fallen under his own observation 
or that of his friends. 

The book makes no reference to the theories of Weismann, but the 
origin of instinct from acts performed at first with a certain conscious- 
ness is taken for granted, at least as regards many examples. The 
volume suggests topics of great interest as regards the relation between 
instinct and reason, but space does not allow the consideration of them 
here. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIvERsITY. 


James Russell Lowell and his Friends. By Epwarp Everett HALE. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1899. 


This book, full nevertheless of pleasant reading, bears all the marks 
of having been written currente calamo ; indeed — to avoid a mixture of 
metaphors — with a pen that oftentimes seems to have taken the bit 
into its teeth and fairly run away with its holder. From frequent 
chance allusions in the volume, quite a number of chapters were evi- 
dently brought to life on railway express trains or amidst those scram- 
bles of passengers and screams of locomotives that unfit railway waiting 
rooms for haunts of quiet contemplation. Indeed, this is the most 
natural and, on the whole, most charitable apology that can be made to 
the “gentle reader ” for too frequent indications of a fifty-mile an hour 
breathlessness of dash for the next station on “The Outlook,” or for 
certain grammatical dislocations in the structure of sentences, not other- 
wise to be accounted for in the work of such a master of strong, idiomatic 
English as Dr. Hale. So much said, in tribute to the stern Nemesis of 
critical justice, the book itself contributes a great deal that is new and 
valuable, out of the rich storehouse of its author’s reminiscences. 

Dr. Hale has rightly entitled his subject “James Russell Lowell and 
his Friends.” The friends play a large part in it, as they ought to do, 
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in the instance of a man of such “ genius for friendship” as character- 
ized Lowell. His was no isolated, self-centred, self-sufficing nature, but 
a nature preéminently impressionable and social. Wide-ranging and 
quickly responsive in the variety of his sympathies, it was of capital 
importance to him that, alike by birth and education, by marriage and 
associations inevitably growing out of marriage, he should early in life 
have been thrown into vital contact with a class of men and women his 
inferiors in scholarship and poetic imagination, but his superiors in ethical 
rigidity of will and in capacity for whole-souled consecration to a moral 
and humane ideal. 

Not that Lowell’s was the chameleon’s nature that changes color with 
every rock, branch or leaf it lights on. It had strong, underlying char- 
acteristics of itsown. But his native dower was so rich and multitudinous 
and tended toward self-expression in so many ways, as poet, humorist, 
reformer, scholar, statesman, brilliant man of society, that it was as all- 
important for him to have a pin of arrest stuck through him, as for a 
luxuriating butterfly, flitting from flower to flower, that shall ever aspire 
to furnish a permanent contribution to the treasures of any Agassiz mu- 
seum of entomology. This was largely effected through Lowell’s mar- 
riage with Maria White, one of those exquisite maiden arbutus natures 
that flower in New England, and in which the purity and bracing power 
of the winter snows blend inextinguishably with the warmth and perfume 
of the spring. In his worship of her he found at once his muse of 
poetry and his “stern daughter of the voice of God,” the summons to 
heroic duty. 

The great value of Dr. Hale’s contribution to a full understanding of 
Lowell’s nature, development and subsequent career comes of his own 
intimate familiarity with the scenes and personalities in whose environ- 
ment Lowell grew up and later lived. In truth, the earlier Cambridge 
and Boston, with all their notable men and women, are simply synony- 
mous and interchangeable terms with the storehouse of Dr. Hale’s 
memories, — indeed, what the Germans would call the objective of his 
subjective. In them he lives and moves and has his being. All the 
Lowell uncles, aunts and cousins were practically his own uncles, aunts 
and cousins. All the primitive dancing teachers and all the simple, early- 
to-bed parties of bashful boys and fairy-like little girls that acted on 
Lowell’s embryo imagination acted on his equally. All the subsequent 
college professors, platform lecturers, reformers, hunkers, and literary men 
who, through attraction or repulsion, stimulated Lowell’s mind, stimu- 
lated his likewise. The result of this is a very animated and crowded 
canvas, a series of portraits such as few but such a keen observer of 
New England life could give. It can therefore be said emphatically 
that Lowell’s environment is here very vividly and very picturesquely 
presented. 

Certainly it was a highly stimulating environment for a man of 
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Lowell’s rich endowment to grow up in, appealing equally to the serious 
and humorous, the scholarly and creative, the conservative and radical 
elements in the youth and man. It was the period of transition from the 
Puritanism of New England to the New England renaissance, the revi- 
val of letters ; the period which equally brought forth a John the Bap- 
tist, like Garrison, laying the axe at the root of the mighty upas tree of 
slavery ; an Edward Everett, finished in classical perfection as a Greek 
statue of Lysias or Isocrates; and an Emerson, prophet and priest of the 
new dispensation of sweetness and light. Then, too, in all the comical 
incongruities that accompany such a Centaur, half man and half horse, 
half barbarian and half classical, stage of transition, what a field there 
offered to a man of Lowell’s fine sense of humor! Surely, a time in 
which an unusually well-read scholar, like the Rev. Barzillai Frost, a 
man who knew his Horace and Virgil, could concoct such an incon- 
gruous rhetorical mixture as devoutly to say in a Thanksgiving sermon, 
“We have been free from the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and 
the destruction that wasteth at noonday; it is true that we have had 
some chicken pox and measles,” — surely a time like this was no bad one 
for a prospective author of the “ Biglow Papers ” to be born in. 

For the study, then, of the grand law of action and reaction in the 
development of a rarely rich and complex nature, Dr. Hale’s book will 
be found suggestive and instructive all through, devoutly as it is to be 
wished that the “main seat and region of his song” had not so often 
been the waiting room of the “ Pan Handle, Denver, and San Diego” 
railroad. Even he cannot do his best under circumstances that would 
involve total mental perdition in the case of anybody else. The variety 
and wealth of his material — not his artistic treatment of the material — 
is what saves the book. 

Francis TIFFANY. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Fundamental Ideas of the Roman Catholic Church, explained 
and discussed for Protestants and Catholics. By Frank Hue 
Foster, Ph. D., D. D., Professor of Theology in the Pacific Theological 
Seminary, Oakland, Cal. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
1899. 


This is a work of scholarship and clear thought, but it is not what one 
expects to find from the title. Indeed, the title is misleading in two 
respects, First, only to a limited extent are the really “fundamental 
ideas” of the Roman Catholic Church treated by the author at all. 
The fundamental ideas of the Catholic Church are largely those held in 
common by both Catholics and Protestants, as he himself points out. 
They are doctrines relating to the nature and attributes of God, creation, 
providence, miracles, revelation, the nature of man, Christ as a Savior, 
etc. These the author passes by, because they are common. What he 
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really discusses are the distinctive ideas of the Roman Catholic Church, 
such ideas, fundamental or derived, as distinguish Roman Catholicism 
from Protestantism. The second pointat which his title misleads is in 
the use of the words “ explained and discussed for Protestants and Cath- 
olics.” These words give no idea that the work is a polemic. They 
should be changed to read “explained and refuted” or “discussed and 
refuted.” The book is distinctly a refutation. To be sure, the author 
admits, or explains, in his preface that this is the character of his 
production. But it seems a mistake to adopt a title which gives a 
different impression. 

As an explanation and a refutation of what is peculiar to the Roman 
Catholic system, as seen from the orthodox Protestant standpoint, the 
book is systematic, comprehensive and on the whole candid. The plan 
of the author is to take up each one of the important Catholic doctrines, 
give it a full and exact statement, and in such language as would be 
accepted by friends of the doctrine, and then proceed to point out its 
unscriptural or otherwise unsound character, and, having thus demolished 
it, to set up the Protestant view in its place. 

The central difference in the two systems Professor Foster finds in 
the conception of the Church. According to the Catholic, the church 
which Christ founded was visible; according to the Protestant, it was 
invisible and spiritual. If it was visible, then its representative is 
doubtless to be found to-day in some one of the various organized bodies 
calling themselves churches. But in which one? The Roman Catholic 
Church says, “In me.” Why? “Because I, and J alone, possess the 
marks, or notes, of the true church as laid down in the Apostles’ Creed.” 
What are those marks or notes? “ Unity, holiness, catholicity, and 
apostolicity.” To this claim Professor Foster makes a twofold reply. 
First, as already intimated, that the true church (established by the 
great Head of the church) is not visible at all, but spiritual, and made 
up of all true believers, whether contained in any outward organization 
or not; and secondly, that the notes of the true church, named, instead 
of being found united in Rome, are really none of them found in Rome. 
This is of course a fundamental contention for Protestantism. 

If the world was lost in Adam; if there is no salvation except through 
Christ ; if Christ’s way of salvation is by the establishment of a visible 
church and by gathering men into that, and if the only true church is 
the Roman Catholic, then of course it follows that outside of the Catholic 
fold there is no salvation. This is really the Catholic position, though 
some writers try a little to soften its severity. This position is im- 
pregnable if Christ’s way of salvation is by gathering men into a visible 
church, and if the Roman Catholic church is the only true church. In 
opposition to this Professor Foster urges that Christ’s way of saving 
men is not by gathering them into an organized church, but by simple 
spiritual regeneration. Organized churches are valuable as helping to 
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bring men under spiritual influence and into contact with Christ, but 
it is the spiritual regeneration that saves, and this may take place wholly 
apart from any organized or visible church. The spiritually regenerate 
form the one true invisible church in the world. This is the church of 
the saved. This isthe church established by Christ. This church is not 
identical with the Roman or the Protestant or any other visible church ; 
but it includes all souls who have accepted Christ by faith, inside all 
these churches, and outside all. 

A very radical issue between Romanism and Protestantism is that of 
authority or infallibility. The Roman church locates the seat of religious 
authority or infallibility in itself. The Protestant church finds it in the 
Bible. Professor Foster discusses both positions with much fullness and 
care. As to the Catholic position, it is shown that the logical and neces- 
sary outcome of that is the doctrine of an infallible Pope; for a church 
can maintain even the semblance of infallibility only as it has a head 
to unify its thought and action, to harmonize its differences, and to be 
its authoritative mouthpiece. Is the Roman Catholic church infallible ? 
Is the Pope infallible? These questions are considered in the light of 
scripture, of reason, and of history, and a negative answer is reached. 

As to the Protestant position, that the real seat of authority, or in- 
fallibility, in religion is located in the Old and New Testament Scrip- 
tures, of course this is strenuously defended. It is evident, however, 
that the author himself feels this to be one of the weakest points of his 
book. For when the Romanist presses him, and demands to know what 
he means by Bible authority or Bible infallibility, he has great difficulty 
in answering. The Bible is not easy of interpretation. It is interpre- 
ted by different men and different sects in many different and con- 
flicting ways. Which is right? The Baptist gives one answer, the 
Presbyterian another, the Episcopalian a third. Who is to decide? 
Thus Bible infallibility breaks down unless there is provided an infallible 
interpreter. Such an interpreter Roman Catholicism has in its Church 
led by its infallible Pope. But Protestantism has no such interpreter. 
Therefore its so-called infallible Bible disappears. Professor Foster as 
much as confesses this. Indeed, he does more. He virtually confesses 
that an outward infallible authority of any kind is neither necessary nor 
possible. He asks,— “Has the Protestant, in rejecting the infallible 
teaching office of the church, lost all certainty in religion, as the Catho- 
lic will begin to think?” To this question he answers, — “No! For in 
place of the outward certainty which an infallible church might offer, he 
has an inward certainty of the heart, a knowledge springing out of 
personal experience. . . . In this most fundamental experience the soul 
comes in contact with God. The Christian’s inward certainty is more 
for him than any outward certainty without it could be.” Thus our 
author falls back for his basis of religious authority upon the individual 
soul. But is this orthodox Protestantism? Rather it is a surrender of 
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the basal principle of orthodox Protestantism. Thus we see that the 
real alternative is “ Rome or Reason.” Professor Foster tries hard to es- 
cape it, but with all his ability he fails, and every writer must fail. He 
who seeks an external authority must goto Rome. Refusing this, the 
only other authority left to any man who thinks things through is his own 
reason, his own conscience, the living, the original, the eternal revelation 
of God in the human mind and heart. But this, instead of being ortho- 
dox Protestantism, is liberal Protestantism, or Christian rationalism. 

Yet, notwithstanding this weakness, growing out of the fundamental 
weakness of the religious system which it sets out to defend, this book is 
a strong one. It covers with sufficient fullness for a popular work the 
ground of discussion between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. It 
is clear in its arrangement, logical in its order, and admirably divided 
into chapters and sections. It is learned, yet simple; its English is of 
the very best; for a polemic its spirit is exceptionally good. To minds 
that accept the doctrinal system of evangelical orthodoxy, it can hardly 
fail to be ina high degree satisfactory. What is now needed is a dis- 
cussion of the problems treated in this book, not with polemical ends in 
view, not from the standpoint of either Protestant or Catholic, but from 
an elevation overlooking both. Books of theological attack and defense 
are good in their place. But we have reached a time when books of 
broad, constructive, unpartisan scholarship and thought, which do not 
concern themselves either to attack or to defend anything that has been 
or is, but simply to find out what is true, are our great need in the field 
of religious writing. 


J. T. SuNDERLAND. 
Oax.Lanp, CAL. 


Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderte. Origines Werke, Band I., II., bearbeitet von Dr. Paut 
Kortscnau. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1899. M. 28. 

The Berlin Academy’s edition of the early Greek Fathers, which was 
begun two years ago with a volume of Hippolytus (noticed in the New 
Wortp for June, 1899), is now followed by two volumes of the works 
of Origen. They contain the “Exhortation to Martyrdom,” the eight 
books “ Against Celsus,” and the treatise “On Prayer,” with introduc- 
tions and indices. The editor, who is professor at the Grand-Ducal 
Gymnasium in Jena, has been engaged in the study of Origen for fifteen 
years, and has already published some of the results of his work in the 
“Texte und Untersuchungen ” (vi. 1, 1889), in a small edition of the 
“ Panegyric” of Gregory Thaumaturgus (1894), and in articles like that 
on the arrangement of the dA76)s Adyos in the “ Jahrbitcher fir prot. 
Theologie ” (xviii. 604 ff.). We have to do, therefore, with the finished 
product of a veteran scholar in this special field. 

In his critical examination of the text of the “‘ Contra Celsum,” in the 
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“Texte und Untersuchungen,” Dr. Koetschau maintained the cotrdinate 
authority of two manuscripts, namely, Cod. Vat. Gr. 386 (A), belong- 
ing to the thirteenth century, and Cod. Par. Suppl. Gr. 616 (P), of the 
fourteenth century. About the same time Professor J. Armitage Rob- 
inson, being then engaged in the study of Origen preparatory to editing 
the “ Philocalia”’ (which appeared in 1893), advanced the view that A 
is the common ancestor of all our manuscripts of the “Contra Celsum,” 
including the Paris codex. Further examination of the Vaticanus led 
Dr. Koetschau to abandon his first position, and since 1894 he has been 
in agreement with the English scholar on this point. In the “ Einleit- 
ung” (vol. i. pp. lix.-Ixvi.), Professor Neumann, who has greatly assisted 
our editor by collating a considerable part of Codex A, furnishes conclu- 
sive proof that the Paris manuscript is copied from the Vaticanus. The 
relationship of the manuscripts may therefore be regarded as settled. It 
seems at first sight unfortunate that we should be left with only one 
group of authorities. Bat there is reason to believe that the text of the 
Vaticanus, which came from Constantinople, does not vary widely from 
that known to Eusebius and Pamphilus. By comparison of the related 
manuscripts, and by employing the apparatus of the “ Philocalia,” so far 
as it goes, it has proved possible to determine the correct reading in 
about all the doubtful passages. From the editio princeps of Hoeschel 
(Augsburg, 1605), through the improved but still faulty Benedictine 
edition of Delarue (Paris, 1733), — which Migne and Lommatzsch merely 
copied, — to the present text is a long and notable advance. 

The “ Exhortation to Martyrdom ” is here for the first time presented 
in its complete form. All previous editions, from Wetstein (Basel, 
1674) down, have been based upon a single sixteenth-century manu- 
script, and that incomplete (Cod. Basil. 31). Dr. Koetschau’s chief 
authorities are two fourteenth-century manuscripts, one of which (Cod. 
Venet. Mare. 45) contains annotations by Cardinal Bessarion, who was 
an ardent admirer of Origen, and the other (the Paris codex mentioned 
above) is interesting because of its omission of certain bits of allegorical 
exegesis which offended the scribe. These two manuscripts are. closely 
related, and our editor conjectures that their common basis was the same 
Vatican codex to which all the Celsus manuscripts go back. If this 
hypothesis be correct, the Vaticanus must have suffered mutilation before 
the end of the fourteenth century, for the “ Exhortation ” does not stand 
in that codex as we know it. 

Like the two works already mentioned, the treatise “On Prayer” 
was written in Palestinian Cesarea. The precise date is unknown, but 
it is here assigned with fair probability to the year 233 or 234 a. p. 
Our text is from a fresh collation of the fourteenth-century Cambridge 
manuscript which former editors have used. Its archetype must have 
been very close to the original draft of the work. In deciding upon the 
text due regard has been paid to the best previous edition (that of Wm. 
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Reading, London, 1728), and we may feel confident in this case, as 
in the others, that we have at last a text which is substantially cor- 
rect. 

The indices to the two volumes deserve special notice, for in them the 
editor has spared no pains to make the use of his books easy. The 
thirty pages of “ Stellenregister ” contain references to every Old Tes- 
tament book, except Ezra-Nehemiah and Obadiah, and to every New 
Testament book except 2d and 3d John and Philemon. Origen is shown 
to be almost as familiar with classical literature as with biblical, for we 
find references to seventy-five or eighty Greek and Latin authors. In 
the copious “Sachregister”’ (87 pages), we have a practically complete 
lexicon to these three works of Origen. Of how great value such an 
index will prove, say to the student of the history of dogma, may be 
inferred from a glance at the six columns of classified references under 
the word Adyos. The typographical work throughout is all that could be 
desired. 


J. WintHROP PLATNER. 
Harvarp UNIvErsirty. 


An Outline of Christian Theology and What Shall We Think of 
Christianity? By Wm.tam Newron Crarke, D. D., Professor of 
Christian Theology in Colgate University. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In 1859 Charles Darwin’s epoch-making work on the “Origin of 
Species” was given to the world, and was soon followed by his “ Descent 
of Man.” Not long before that date eminent geologists had begun to 
retell the story of the earth’s formation, and they had been preceded in 
turn by astronomers who laid the foundations of a scientific cosmogony. 
The middle of the century now closing serves, not accurately but con- 
veniently, as a date to mark the nascent period of a new scientific devel- 
opment that has grown till it has overspread and dominated the whole 
realm of human knowledge, the boundaries of which it has immensely 
enlarged. The principle of evolution has proved to be a regnant and 
structural principle in almost every field of thought concerning the 
world and life and man. Its most important immediate effects are seen 
in the fields of cosmology and biology, and, in the latter, especially in 
anthropology. 

The scientific development that has been so rapid and powerful has 
been marked not only by a vastly emboldened and widened spirit of 
inquiry, but also by a spirit of criticism that has reformed methods of 
investigation or formed new ones and created new criteria of knowledge. 
Indeed, there has arisen a new science —the science of criticism — and 
this has pressed its way victoriously into all fields of thought. History is 
being rewritten, much of it has already been rewritten, under the guid- 
ance of the new spirit. Literature, politics, sociology, religion and, 
finally, theology have yielded, and as a result are undergoing reinter- 
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pretation or reconstruction. Theology was the last to yield, but it too 
has succumbed, or, more accurately, is rapidly succumbing. That the- 
ology was so slow to yield is explicable partly on the ground that it was 
so largely a priori in its method. Calvin is, perhaps, the supreme 
exemplar of the method that has dominated theology from the days of 
Augustine to the present generation. 

Twenty-five years ago Charles Hodge was publishing his three portly 
volumes of ‘Systematic Theology.” Fifteen years ago ministers who 
spoke approvingly of “a new theology” were the targets for enven- 
omed shafts of theological objurgation. To-day Hodge’s “Systematic 
Theology ” reposes as quietly on the unvisited shelves of ministers’ 
libraries as the honored author does in his grave. 

Yet a new theology is not an accomplished fact. We have a new 
astronomy, a new chemistry, a new political economy, a new anthropol- 
ogy, and a new psychology, but anew theology is still “in the egg.” 
The reason for this is not far to seek. A new theology must be, ina 
fuller sense than any other organic product of human thought, a result- 
ant — it must contain elements contributed by all other sciences. The 
interpretation of God in his relations to humanity and the world waits 
upon the interpretation of man and the world from the biological point 
of view and upon the criticism which disentangles fact from fable in the 
recorded experience of mankind. 

Evolution, with the reconstructed anthropology which it has brought 
forth, has affected theological inquiry profoundly. Scarcely less has 
been the effect of historical, and particularly Biblical, criticism. In so 
far as theology bases itself on the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, it must be modified by the criticism of those scriptures. Biblical 
criticism, beginning with Jean Astruc in the last century, but not reach- 
ing its floodtide of power until it had produced such giants as Bleek and 
De Wette and Ewald, preparing thus the way for Graf and Reuss and 
Kuenen and Wellhausen, and later, Robertson Smith and Cheyne and 
Briggs and a host of others, has at last possessed the field, and the great 
main lines of its reconstructive work, especially on the Old Testament, 
are permanently defined. The days of the old-fashioned proof-text the- 
ology are ended. 

To some minds it seems as if the work of Biblical Criticism alone had 
destroyed the foundations of Christian theology. It is true that this 
work has been enormously destructive. Among other things it has 
destroyed the post-reformation theory of the inerrancy and infallibility 
of the Bible, which has been so fundamental a postulate in Protestant 
theology. But its constructive work has been far greater than its de- 
structive work. It has brought into clear view the historic development 
of the Hebrew literature, the Hebrew legislation, and the Hebrew reli- 
gion, and thus has poured a flood of light on the genetic antecedents of 
Christianity. That it has made necessary a reconstruction of theology 
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is not more certain than that it has made most valuable contributions to 
the stock of valid theological material. 

The process of theological reconstruction has already begun. An 
increasing number of essays and monographs show this, and indicate the 
direction in which thought is tending. Many of these are the product 
of minds that have received a literary or scientific, rather than a dis- 
tinctly theological training ; but some are the product of trained theolo- 
gians. As yet the new thought has presented no fully elaborated system 
of theology, at least in English. The one case that may be cited as an 
exception is the “ Outline of Christian Theology,” by Professor Clarke. 
This book, while it is not distinctly a formulation of the new thought 
on God and man, unmistakably reveals the influence of that thought. 
Produced and privately printed as a handbook for use in Dr. Clarke’s 
own class-room, it attracted so much attention from those outside of 
Colgate University into whose hands it came, that the author was con- 
strained to give it to the public. It is interesting and significant that 
this work issues from a theological seminary belonging to the Baptists, a 
denomination commonly supposed to be wedded, in this country at least, 
to theological conservatism. 

No formal and detailed review of the “Outline of Christian The- 
ology” will be attempted here, but some remarks may properly be made 
on its general character. In the first place, it is pervasively and pro- 
foundly religious. Without ostentation and without a trace of cant, Dr. 
Clarke thinks and writes from beginning to end as a Christian, full of 
warm spiritual feeling. A profound believer in the reality of God, not 
as a philosophical entity but as a living, loving Father of men, and in 
the reality of the Gospel of Christ, not as a mere scheme of salvation, 
but as a veritable manifestation of God in the act of seeking and accom- 
plishing the reconciliation of man to Himself, his belief suffuses all his 
argument and exposition, and gives to his style a quiet fervor that is rare 
in works of Systematic Theology. 

In the second place, Dr. Clarke’s book is strikingly non-polemical ; it 
is irenical and mediative. The author has no foes to attack, no critics to 
confound, and no egoistical challenge to make. He writes as a teacher 
who has pupils whom he loves and whose intelligence he respects. 

It must not be inferred from the above that he is ever sentimental or 
weak. On the contrary, there is always a strong grasp on fundamental 
principles and sometimes the argument attains unusual cogency. Hav- 
ing his own point of view and steadily maintaining it, Dr. Clarke recog- 
nizes again and again that there are other points of view and sometimes 
he states these not only with fairness, but also with singular clearness 
and simplicity. That last quality is one that eminently characterizes 
almost the whole work. It is a mark of real greatness which, whatever 
may be our own divergences from his arguments or conclusions, we 
must accord to him. 
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The general plan of the work is that which has been common in 
English theology. After a long and nobly catholic introduction in which 
the author discusses the interrelations of theology and religion, the 
sources of Christian theology, qualifications for study, general method of 
study and terminology and order of treatment, he unfolds his thought 
under the six heads: God, Man, Sin, Christ, the Holy Spirit and the 
Divine Life in Man, and Things to Come. 

With all its plainness and simplicity, there is something almost elusive 
in this book. Unquestionably it is a product of the new thought, and 
yet it is so pervaded by the aroma of the old at its best that many will 
read it without suspecting that its author is not soundly “ orthodox.” 
We look in vain in it for any exposition of the “ decrees” and “ predes- 
tination,” and “imputation,” and piacular “atonement.” Indeed, the 
old views on these points are gently but effectually demolished as un- 
scriptural and unsound. Nor is there any trace of dogmatism in the - 
author’s affirmation and explication of his own views. This is partic- 
ularly noticeable in his discussion of “Things to Come,” in which his 
temperateness and reserve contrast strongly with the treatment of this 
theme in the works of Hodge and Shedd for example. 

Dr. Clarke refers frequently and with cordial confidence to statements 
of the Scriptures, often quoting verbatim, but he does so with the frank 
acknowledgment that the authority of these lies wholly in their inherent 
and verifiable truth, and not at all in any factitious theory of their infal- 
libility. 

The interest of many readers will concentrate, probably, on two por- 
tions of this book —the part of the chapter on God which treats of the 
Trinity, and the chapter on Christ ; of the latter, especially the part that 
treats of Incarnation and the divinity of Christ. In the former the 
author sets forth a conception of the Trinity that will satisfy neither the 
dogmatic Trinitarian nor the dogmatic Unitarian. He distinguishes 
between a “Trinity of manifestation” which “is a part of historical 
Christianity,” and a “triune mode of existence in God,” which has come 
“by a historical process quite intelligible, from reflection upon his three- 
fold self-manifestation.” The argument here is not conclusive, as the 
author frankly recognizes, but it leads decisively away from the Tri- 
theism into which so many Trinitarians have unavoidably fallen. One 
must feel that when he leaves the “trinity of self-manifestation,” and 
passes on to the “triunity of being,” he employs an inadequate and 
unsatisfactory metaphysics. The greatest thinkers on theology of all 
schools have been profoundly impressed with the thought of the infinite 
richness and manifoldness of the divine nature ; but no one has grappled 
successfully with a threeness which is yet a oneness. ‘The doctrine of 
the Trinity, if accepted at all, must be accepted as a doctrine for faith. 
At the same time Unitarian thinkers, like Hedge, have not been satisfied 
to rest in a conception of simple oneness in the divine nature. The history 
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of Christian thought and experience witnesses to a deep and abiding 
reality underlying the Trinitarian doctrine of God. 

Dr. Clarke’s conception of Christ is of closest kin, if it be not iden- 
tical, with the conception made familiar in a homiletical way by Henry 
Ward Beecher. It is based upon an essential similarity between the 
human and the divine nature. Christ was veritably “ God manifest in 
the flesh,” yet he was at the same time veritably man; and he was an 
integral personality, not an anomalous composition of two diverse natures 
with two consciousnesses and two wills. The chapter on Christ must be 
carefully read, however, if one would get a just idea of Dr. Clarke’s 
position. 

It is not easy to assign at once the place of this book and to indicate 
its exact value. I have called it irenical and mediative, and, so far, 
this is a true characterization. So sweet is its spirit, so catholic is its 
intellectual temper, that it will be read with interest and much sympa- 
thy by serious men and women of all schools. To many who, holding 
to the orthodox faith, are yet repelled by its familiar formulas, Dr. 
Clarke’s “ Outline” will bring great comfort and it will tide them over 
difficult places. To others, who have revolted violently from theology 
in almost all its historical forms, but are susceptible to strong and gra- 
cious religious sentiments and reflections, it will also do great service. 
Its contribution to permanent religious philosophy is less easy to deter- 
mine than its immediate practical helpfulness to such as would “live in 
the spirit” and cherish a living faith in a loving and righteous God. 
Probably its greatest intellectual service will be its exhibition of a theo- 
logical temper and method that are winning rather than repellent and 
its demonstration, by arguments at once cogent and unirritating, that 
certain dogmas, till yesterday counted essential to theological soundness, 
are both untenable and immoral. This is a service of the very highest 
value. The book is a convincing sign of the better day that is dawning 
in the realm of theology. 

Since the publication of the “ Outline,’ Dr. Clarke has given to the 
press three lectures, delivered on the Levering foundation, before Johns 
Hopkins University, on “ What Shall We Think of Christianity?” 
This little book has the same characteristics of simplicity, sweetness and 
manly vigor and fairness that mark the larger volume. In temper and 
method it is an almost model “apology.” Many a perplexed soul in 
our day could spend an hour or two no more profitably than in reading 
this brochure. 


Puiie S. Moxom. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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Het Oude Testament opnieuw uit den Grondtekst overgezet en van Inlei- 
dingen en Aanteekeningen voorzien door Dr. A. Kuenen, Dr. I. HooyKaas, 
Dr. W. H. Kosters en Dr. H. Oort. Voor de pers bewerkt door Dr. H. 
Oort. Boekhandel en drukkerij voorheen E. J. Brill. Leiden. Fasciculi 
12-17. Price of whole work $10. 


Fasciculus 17 completes the translation of the historical books. The 
critical estimate of these books agrees substantially with that now gen- 
erally adopted. The book of Kings is held to contain good historica] 
matter (mixed with much legendary material) which has been worked 
over by Deuteronomic and Priestly editors; the prayer of Solomon (1 
Kgs. viii.) is in origin Deuteronomic, with Priestly revision. The great 
psalm 2 Sam. xxii. (= Ps. xviii.) is regarded as an utterance of the 
nation, a thanksgiving and a hope, and is assigned to the period of the 
dispersion, after B. c. 586; this interpretation does not differ greatly 
from that which regards the speaker as the ideal king who reflects the 
experiences of David. Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah are attributed 
to one author who wrote about 250 8. c. For Ezra and Nehemiah two 
written sources are assumed: the Memoirs of Ezra (Ezr. vii. 27-viii. 83, 
ix. and, in revised form, vii. 1-26, viii. 35 f., x.) and the Memoirs of 
Nehemiah (Neh. i. 1—vii. 5 a, xiii. 4-31, and, revised, xi. 1 f., 3-36, xii. 
27-43), Neh. vii. 6-x. 39 being of doubtful origin, and Neh. xii, 1-26 
belonging to the time of Alexander the Great. These Memoirs are 
regarded as trustworthy for the times to which they refer, but the Chroni- 
cler’s story of the return of the exiles under Cyrus (Ezr. i. 1-iv. 5, 24) 
is said to be an invention. 

The order of events is described as follows: After the Jews who had 
remained in Judea and Jerusalem had rebuilt the Temple, B. c. 519-515 
(Ezr. v. 1-vi. 15), Nehemiah came to Jerusalem in 445 and set up the 
walls, and in 433 came a second time as reformer (Neh. xiii. 4-31). 
Not long after this, Ezra led a band of exiles to Jerusalem, and tried 
unsuccessfully to dissolve the mixed marriages (Ezr. vii-x.); the sepa- 
ration from the heathen was, however, accomplished in a great assembly 
held, it would seem, under the direction of Ezra and Nehemialt (Neh. 
ix., x., ef. xiii. 1-3) and Ezra’s law-book was then introduced (Neh. 
viii.). It will be seen that it is Kosters’ view that is here given; objec- 
tions to this construction of the history are urged by Wellhausen (in the 
Gottingen “ Nachrichten” for 1895), and the trustworthiness of Ezra- 
Nehemiah is denied by C. C. Torrey (in his “Composition of Ezra- 
Nehemiah,” 1896), and defended by Ed. Meyer (“ Entstehung des 
Judenthums,” 1896). The question is too complicated to be discussed 
here, but it may be said that the difficulties in the way of accepting the 
narrative of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah as it stands are of the most 
serious character. 

The book of Esther is assigned to the last part of the second century 
B. C., and its object is said to be to commend to Jews everywhere the 
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feast of Purim, which was at that time not generally adopted. It is held 
that the feast was probably derived from the Babylonian New Year fes- 
tival, the festival of Marduk (— Mordecai). The word pur “lot” is 
said to be the Babylonian puhru, the assembly of gods at which Marduk 
determined the fortunes of men for the coming year; but this derivation 
is, on linguistic grounds, improbable. The merits of this Translation 
and Commentary have already been spoken of (in the New Wor p for 
March, 1898). 


C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, sein polemisch - apologetischer 
Zweck. Von Dr. W. BALDENSPERGER, Professor an der Universtit, Gies- 
sen. Freiburg, Liepzig und Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 1898. 


This is a study of the fourth Gospel which is to be completed in a 
volume soon to follow. Dr. Baldensperger takes the prologue of the 
Gospel as his point of departure, and rests his case upon the exegesis of 
the eighteen or twenty verses composing it. The contention is that the 
writer of the fourth Gospel had a polemic and apologetic purpose, mani- 
fest in the prologue and frequently appearing throughout the work, to 
oppose the pretensions of the sect of the Baptists, the followers of John 
the Baptist, and to defend the doctrine of the preéminence and Messiah- 
ship of Jesus against their claims on behalf of the great Forerunner. 

The secret which the author has won from “the Sphinx at the en- 
trance of the fourth Gospel” is that in this much-discussed section a 
close exegetical examination reveals striking antitheses in which Jesus 
and John the Baptist are opposed to each other, the former being pre- 
sented with a manifest purpose as in various ways superior to the latter. 
Thus verses 1 and 6 are in this sense antithetical. The Logos “was,” 
the Baptist “became” (éyévero) ; the mode of the Logos’ existence is 
reconcilable only with a divine nature, the Baptist was simply a man 
(dvOpwros) ; the Logos was zpds tov Gedy, the Baptist was rapa Oeod. 
Corresponding with the contrast denoted in év dpyq (v. 2) and 7Abev 
(v. 7) is the description of the activity of the two persons, the one being 
represented as a participant in the creation, the other as having appeared 
only to bear witness (cis waprupiav), the one as “the light of man,” the 
other as only testifying concerning that light (vv. 3, 4, 7). So the 
Sidvrov of v. 7 in connection with oix jv éxeivos 7d das is regarded as 
setting in the strongest light the exclusion of the Baptist from the rank 
of Christ. 

The subordinate réle assigned to the forerunner in v. 7 is emphasized, 
again, by the interpretation of vv. 9-12 as setting forth the preexist- 
ent activity of the Logos. Here épxéuevov is connected with dis. Al- 
though the disciples of John might claim that the Baptist appeared 
prior to Jesus, the evangelist invalidates this claim by showing that the 
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Logos not only made the world (v. 10), but also took a part in its 
affairs, having come “to his own” long before John was born. From 
this exegetical point of view the incarnation and the activity connected 
with it first find mention in v.14. Thus the entire prologue is inter- 
preted as a polemic against the sect of the Baptists conducted by way of 
showing the preéminence of the Logos. 

The second section of the book, “Prolog und Evangelium,” is de- 
voted to showing throughout the Gospel the point of view and purpose of 
the prologue in such antithesis as the atoning blood of Christ and the 
mere water-baptism of John, the dignity of Jesus as having the power 
of the wvedya and the personality of the Baptist, ete. In the third sec- 
tion, “ Der historische Hintergrund,” the writer undertakes to show the 
historical evidences for the existence of the sect in question, whose pre- 
tensions in favor of the Baptist he finds the fourth evangelist to have 
had a decided “tendency” to repudiate and overthrow, although he 
regards such an historical support of his exegesis of the prologue un- 
necessary. We cannot follow him in this interesting excursion, which 
begins with the mention of the disciples of John in Acts xviii. and xix., 
and includes an examination of a considerable number of the early 
Christian writings. 

The author’s exegetical acumen and wide acquaintance with the primi- 
tive Christian literature render this monograph well worthy the study of 
all investigators of the problematical fourth Gospel, and lead the reader 
to look forward with interest to the promised second part, in which 
some support is promised for the positions taken in the volume under 
consideration. 


ORELLO Cone. 
LAWRENCE, Kansas. 


A Life’ for Liberty. Anti-Slavery and other Letters of Sallie Holley. 
Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by Jonn Waite Cuapwick. Pp. i@ 
292. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Chadwick’s title-page to this volume of great biographical interest 
is too modest, as it does not do justice to his felicitous editing, which has 
done much more than supply introductory chapters. In times when 
editors not rarely interpose a high wall of egotism between their subject 
and the reader, this reserve must be accounted a virtue and not a defect. 
The extreme ethical value of biography is often in proportion to the imi- 
tableness of the men and women it portrays, because their opportunities 
were such as often occur, and their talents not five or four, but one or 
two, the inspiration coming from the admirable faithfulness with which 
the heroic character employed the gift of ability. What most Mrs. 
Holley’s life teaches us, says Mr. Chadwick, is “that there are many 
lives, but little known, that are a gracious benediction on the world. 
‘Some there be that have no memorial.’ I have tried to raise a very 
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simple one to Sallie Holley, who in many humble ways did loyal service 
to her fellow-men, and lived in all respects as if she actually believed in 
God and was resolved to shape her own after the pattern of his righteous 
will.” 

Neither one of the greatest nor one of the least of the “ anti-slavery 
women,” to whom Mr. Chadwick gives an excellent introductory chapter, 
Sallie Holley (so she wrote her Christian name, after a fashion which 
has happily passed) was born in Canandaigua, N. Y., February 17, 1818. 
She was the daughter of Myron Holley, who was one of the most active 
of the commissioners to make the Erie Canal, was active in the Anti- 
Masonic movement of 1826-1838, and was the principal originator of 
the Liberty party, the forerunner of the Free Soil and the Republican 
parties. He was an independent in politics and a heretic in religion ; 
and his daughter showed the purity of her blood by being independent 
even of the father whom she deeply loved, and joining the Abolitionists, 
while she was a life-long Unitarian, baptized by Dr. Hosmer, of saintly 
memory. At Oberlin, where she went in 1847, she puzzled the disciples 
of C. G. Finney by her natural religion, which had no “sublime rebel- 
lion” against God to relate, but mourned over her deficiencies in study. 
Of a very sensitive temperament, she had a manifest call, thought Abby 
Kelley Foster, to take the field as an anti-slavery lecturer. ‘To this 
work she gave the prime of her life, and in it she was very successful. 
Her method was more that of Lucy Stone than that of Stephen Foster, 
who courted martyrdom by his violence of expression. To Miss Holley’s 
letters describing her varied experiences, which never became tragic, 
Mr. Chadwick has allotted several chapters, the first of which is entitled 
“The Anti-Slavery Idyll,” in recognition of the fact that the way was 
not all thorns. She enjoyed the esteem and confidence of the goodly 
company (not all martyrs) of men and women who led the battle for 
freedom. Gerrit Smith told her on one occasion that, “ if he had all his 
Woney to give over again, he would give it all to women. They, he — 
said, were more trustworthy, economical, and would use it to better 
advantage. He had not yet heard of a single instance of a woman mis- 
using the money he had given her.” 

After the war had freed the negro, Miss Holley found her work in 
establishing and maintaining a school for the freedmen in Lottsburgh, 
Northumberland County, Virginia, at the mouth of the Potomac. Here, 
with her devoted friend, Miss Caroline F. Putnam, she spent the twenty- 
three years, from 1868 on, in educating the colored population round 
about in all ways that seemed feasible, doing her own household work, 
setting a pattern in gardening, and letting in the light of elementary 
instruction upon the edlored man’s intellect. Her remoteness from civi- 
lized society was relieved by occasional visits North, and cheered by 
books and letters and gifts for her wards from her friends. She died in 
New York January 12, 1893, having spent her days in faithful service 
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of the Highest. No one can read her memorial without thanksgiving 
that “such have been.” “4 


Nicuotas P. Ginman. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament begriindet von 
Herne. Ava. Witn. Meyer. I. Abtheilung, 1. Hilfte. 9 Auflage. Das 
Matthaus-Evangelium. Von der 7 Auflage an bearbeitet von Dr. BeRN- 
HARD Weiss, Wirkl. Oberconsistorialrath u. o. Prof. an der Universitit 
Berlin. II. Abtheilung, 9 Auflage. Der Brief an der Romer. Von der 
6 Auflage an neu bearbeitet von Dr. BERNHARD Weiss. Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht. 1898. 

These two volumes of the “ Meyer ” series now issuing contain little 
new material. That which deals with St. Matthew chiefly differs from 
its predecessor by the notice taken of the exegetical deliverances of three 
new commentaries on the same, book, that of Kiibel, the second edition 
of Nérgens, and Holtzmann’s “ Hand-Kommentar.” As the two first of 
these works are of relatively slight interest, and the references to the 
last are meagre, the additions are of little importance. The exegetical 
and critical opinions expressed in the preceding edition remain essentially 
unchanged. There is little alteration of language. The references to 
recent critical discussions are meagre; e. g. there is no allusion to the 
opinions expressed by Wellhausen and others as to the meaning of the 
phrase “ Son of Man” when used by Jesus as a designation of himself. 

The commentary on “ Romans” differs chiefly from its predecessor in 
containing references to the exegesis of Lipsius in the “ Hand-Kommen- 
tar” and that of the Sanday-Headlam volume in the “ International” 
Series. There is some revision of the language, but the exegetical posi- 
tions are unaltered and there is little if any new explanatory matter. 
The discussion of the integrity of the letter is disappointingly meagre, 
considering the seriousness of the problem presented by the last two 
chapters, and the attention paid to it by recent scholars. The important 
essays of Lightfoot and Hort discussing the relation of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters to the rest of the Epistle are not mentioned. © 

E. Y. Hicks. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Post-Apostolic Age, Dr. Lucius Waterman’s contribution to the 
Ten Epochs of Church History, covers the time from the death of the 
Apostles to the Edict of Milan. The work is inferior to most of its 
predecessors in the series. It has the tone of a church tract, and can- 
not be recommended to persons who ask for an historical treatment of 
the period. For Dr. Waterman, Baur and Ritschl have lived in vain. 
“The Church going from the Apostolic Age to the Post-Apostolic 
probably felt its own freedom and its own responsibility somewhat as a 
boy going from home for the first time, to enter college, feels his.” The 
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popularity of the style cannot excuse the habit of misrepresentation, as, 
for example, in discussing the Epistle of Barnabas: “It is a very poor 
letter and therefore they (all modern scholars) say it must be entirely 
sub-Apostolic.” The painful condition of the author’s knowledge and 
insight may be inferred from the following: “The gnostic sects stood 
for the general principle of Rationalism as against the principle of 
Traditionalism. . . . Rationalism is a method of ingenious fancy, and 
Traditionalism a method of .exact historical science.” The Ladies 
Historical Club which Dr. Waterman had in mind must use caution. 
Consultation of the early Fathers does not always result in historical 
science. — Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A German translation of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament has been undertaken by Professor E. Kautzsch, of Halle, 
in conjunction with a number of scholars, the general plan being the 
same as that of Kautzsch’s translation of the Old Testament. There are 
to be 24-30 fasciculi, to cost half a mark each, the price of the whole 
work not to exceed 15 marks. The publisher is J. C. B. Mohr, Frei- 
burg, in Baden (also Leipzig and Tibingen). Fourteen fasciculi have 
appeared ; we reserve full notice for a subsequent number of the New 
Wortp. Professor Kautzsch’s name is guarantee for the excellent per- 
formance of the work. 


The second volume of the Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James 
Hastings (Feign to Kinsman), confirms the good impression made by the 
first. The work is very carefully edited; it has a great number of 
brief articles on matters needing elucidation, but not at length; its Old 
Testament part is free and progressive in tone, and there is a general 
spirit of advance beyond Dr. Smith’s standard work. Per contra, the 
New Testament articles are noticeably timid by the side of the Old 
Testament discussions, and the theological articles show but little gain 
upon Smith. Among the most noticeable entries are Flood and Hexa- 
teuch, by Rev. F. H. Woods; Galatia, by Professor Ramsay ; Geneal- 
ogy, by Professor E. L. Curtis of Yale; Genesis, by Professor Ryle ; 
“Go,” by the editor (five pages); God, in the Old Testament, by Pro- 
fessor A. B. Davidson, and in the New Testament, by Professor Sanday, 
who also contributes the longest article, on Jesus Christ; Gospels, by 
V. H. Stanton; Holy Spirit, by H. B. Swete; Incarnation, by R. L. 
Ottley; Isaiah and Joshua, by Professor G. A. Smith; Jacob and 
Joseph, by Professor Driver; Jerusalem, by C. R. Conder; John’s 
Gospel, by H. R. Reynolds; Jeremiah and Judges, by Professor E. 
Konig; and Kingdom of God, by Dr. ‘J. Orr. — Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


























WRITERS IN THE SEPTEMBER NEW WORLD. 


ProrEessoR GEORGE SANTAYANA (Greek Religion) ; see the New Wor.tp 
for December, 1896. 

Rev. Cuartes W. WENDTE (Popular Education and Public Morality) was 
born in Boston, 1844 ; was graduated from the Harvard Divinity School in 
1869 ; has been pastor of Unitarian churches in Chicago, Cincinnati, Newport, 
Oakland and Los Angeles. 

Prorressor O. PFLEIDERER (Jesus’ Foreknowledge of his Sufferings and 
Death); see the New Wor tp for September, 1898. 

Proressor GrorGe A. Cor (Necessity and Limitations of Anthropomor- 
phism) was born in Western New York in 1862 ; was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester (A. B.), Boston University (S. T. B., Ph. | and studied in 
Berlin ; is John Evans Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in 
Northwestern University (Evanston, Ill.) ; has written articles and reviews 
= the Methodist Review, Child-Study Monthly, Philosophical Review and 

ind. 

ALBERT GEHRING (The Genesis_of Faith) was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1870 ; was graduated A. B. and is now A. M. of Harvard University ; a stu- 
dent by occupation. 

Rev. James T. Brxsy (The Scientific and Christian View of Illness); see 
the New Wor tp for September, 1896. 

Rev. Henry T. Cotestock (Substitution a Stage in Theological Thought) 
was born in Virginia, in 1868 ; was educated at Bucknell University (A. B., 
A. M., 1899), Divinity School of Colgate University and Divinity School of 
Chicago University ; is pastor of the First Baptist Church, Madison, Wis. 

Rassi Curron H. Levy (Progressive Judaism and Liberal Christianity) was 
born in New Orleans, in 1867 ; was educated at the University of Cincinnati 
and the Hebrew Union College (Cincinnati) ; has been Rabbi in New York, 
Lancaster (Penn.) and Baltimore; is the author of various articles on biblical, 
religious and archeological subjects. 

DWARD Porritt (Unitarians and the Beginning of English Liberalism); 
see the NEw Wor p for September, 1896. 

Breen CHANDRA PAL = Ethics of the Bhagabad Gita) was born in 
Sylhet, India, 1858 ; was educated at the Presidency College, Calcutta ; has 
been Headmaster of the High School, Sylhet, Katah, Bangalore ; editor T'ri- 
bune (Lahore), Secretary and Librarian, Metcalfe Hall, Calcutta; is a Mis- 
sionary of the Brahmo Somaj and the author of several Bengalee books. 
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